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28 March-3 April, 2005 

Rolewt she Aivicam Union in Togo... eR Rn 
Letter to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, Chairman of the African Union 
and President of the Republic of Nigeria, 21 April, 2005 

Concern about pocsidential clectiens * ie n.. 20a 
Letter to H.E. Mamadou Tandja, Chairperson, Economic Community 
of West Africa and President of the Republic of Niger, 21 April, 2005 

NV iOlem Ce Ait LOG. cb agen nbnd<obeteBeeare duke msatet katede. Me eee 
Letter to H.E. Mamadou Tandja, Chairperson, Economic Community 
of West Africa and President of the Republic of Niger, 29 April, 2005 


UGANDA 

Towards the realization of economic and political union of Kenya, 

Tanzaain ane WieaGds o.0.6 2 nit dunce donne canta A eee an 
Letter to H.E. Yoweri K. Museveni, President of the Republic of 
Uganda, 7 January, 2005 

Peace process ti SIRGAR 3a susie ea AG 5 GA a OO. 
Letter to H.E. Yoweri K. Museveni, President of the Republic of 
Uganda, 24 January, 2005 

Message from the World Council of Churches to the Churches in 

Li gatarsencee. 2 ai Aes Ed Nc det odca lis EAL BY ROR 
23 February, 2006 


Statement on plight of children in conflicts, with focus on 
Norther Ugaide bun thie. teid athens. Tae eee 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


ZIMBABWE 

pO We ee A c(t a ae ek ae re oer ieee Semele rere. 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 

Deteriorating law and order situation in Zimbabwe .............:::0 
Letter to H.E. Honourable Patrick Chinamasa, Minister of Justice, 
Legal and Parliamentary Affairs, Zimbabwe, 27 October, 2003 

Joint ecumenical approach to the conflict in Zimbabwe ................ 
Letter to H.E. Kjell Magne Bondevik, Prime Minister of Norway, 
16 December, 2003 

Tiere tga IR 5a caine can eccppemecdn dam maclesmbnaaaa Toneascneaeeeetes 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 

The World Council of Churches’ Condemnation of Forced 

Evictions aimiZnmaanaio ene a csek oe nde D8. Sk, SEO natch ke RNR hs 
Letter to H.E. Honourable Patrick Chinamasa, Minister of Justice, 
Legal Aid and Parliamentary Affairs of Zimbabwe, 24 June, 2005 


ASIA 


BANGLADESH 
Congratulatory message to Mr Muhammad Yunus, on receiving 
the awandiof che Nobel, Peace Pitize 2006 0.2: cid... Roisin... 
16 October, 2006 


CHINA 


Letter of condolence to Mrs Theresa C. Carifio, Amity Foundation 

mn Scan a se aR ee yas se waleceahnc See eee eee 
22 November, 2005 

Message of condolence on the death of Dr Han Wenzao ................. 
Letter sent to Rev. Cao Shenjie, President of the China Christian 
Council, 8 February, 2006 


INDIA 

Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan and India «0.0.0.0... 
Written Statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th 
Session, Item 11a: Civil and Political Rights, 
17 March-27 April, 2003 

Expression of concern on arbitrary arrest of executive director of 

People’s Wanch; Tamadl Nace «ocho. hah lee Riel ac hoo et 
Letter to Justice A. S. Anand, National Human Rights Commission of 
India, 12 October, 2004 
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INDONESIA 

On cevelopmentsam Tadonesia- West Papura :ii.$01.0<)..00814 od. ue ZY 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th 
Session, Item 10: Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
17 March-27 April, 2003 

Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan and India... 277 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th 
Session, Item 11e, Civil and Political Rights, 17 March-27 April, 
2003, cf. Human Rights, p. 

Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia and the situation 

Bs Cais MN 5s ae arrestee pat coh oder npc ahels Sas doa Oona ANN sae AG 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th 
Session, Item 10, 15 March-23 April, 2004 

Relieious Intoletance: Pakistan and Indonesia, 2...8.7...0 89s. ae: Zod 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th 
Session, Item 11a, Civil and Political Rights, 15 March-23 April, 
2004 

Expression of concern on religious violence in the Malukus region... 277 
Letter to H.E. Megawati Soekarnoputri, President of the Republic of 
Indonesia, 5 May, 2004 

The situation of human rights mn Papua, ladonesia’....°.7).005.0.0.0... 278 
Joint written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 
61st Session, Item 9: Question of the violation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in any part of the world, 9 March, 2005 

Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia and violations of 

the social, economic and cultural rights of the people of Papua ...... 278 
Oral statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 
61st Session, Item 10, 14 March-22 April, 2005, cf. Human Rights 

Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia-West Papua ....... 278 
Written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 
61st Session, Item 10, 14 March-22 April, 2005, cf. Human Rights 

The human fights situation im ‘Papua, Indonesia (i020) 8 2/18 
Joint written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human 
Rights’ 62nd Session, Item 9: Question of the Violation of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in any part of the world, 
3 March, 2000, of. Human Rights, p. 

Expression of sympathy following the earthquake in Yogyakarta .... 279 
Letter to H.E. Dr H. Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, President of the 
Republic of Indonesia, 29 May, 2006 

Expression of concern on religious tension in Palu, 

CeHeKO BE aWeN TENE ie sae ee teat a ZT 
Letter to Rev. Dr Richard Daulay, General Secretary of the 
Communion of Churches in Indonesia, 18 October, 2006 


JAPAN 

Message to the 35th General Assembly of the National Christian 

Councshih, Taped) «cnc ekd a acesiiat det OU. Ra os 
Addressed to Ms Reiko Suzuki, Moderator, and Rev, Kenichi Otsu, 
General Secretary, 14 January, 2003 

Message to the 34th General Assembly of the United Church of 

Chitist aa] spain). Yuet ee atin ee, 1k a ROL. 
14 October, 2004 

Message on the 60th Anniversary of the Bombing of Hiroshima 

aliiNagasalat au eiwh arash sites eee a ee oe 
3 August, 2005 

Message to the National Christian Council in Japan’s 36th General 

Assembly — “Lord Send Me — Towards Peace and Reconciliation” .. 
31 January, 2006 


KOREA 

Expression of concern on tensions in the Korean peninsula ............ 
Letter to H.E. Ambassador Eui-yong Chung, Republic of Korea, 
15 January, 2003 

30th anniversary of the NCC in Korea’s Human Rights Mission ... 
Letter to Rev. Paik Do-Woong, General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches in Korea, 23 April, 2004 

CANO NE OM 08. cai toiclcetors tno bay iauichonae hd ngeees Bieenigth n hoes 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 

Appeal for peace and reconciliation in the Korean peninsula .......... 
Letter to the members of the UN Security Council in New York and the 
Missions to the UN of the members of the Six Party Talks in Geneva, 
10 September, 2004 

Message to the International Consultation on Peace in the East 

Asia Reoionilay, 2B JOO <6 8 bodes Fea cenialestve dander ian: 
25 April, 2006 

Expression of concern on military tensions in the Korean peninsula 
Letter to member churches and the National Council of Churches in 
South Korea, 7 July, 2006 

North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device .............6600000 
Letter to the five permanent members of the UN Security Council, and 
the UN Ambassadors of North Korea and its neighbours, South Korea 
and Japan, 9 October, 2006 

North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device .............:0000008 
Letter to the WCC member churches, regional ecumenical organizations, 
national councils of churches and CCIA Commission, 
27 November, 2006 


MALAYSIA 
Appéal for respect of eight to Feligious MeCGOMA : .6.se6 ccc: atnccn-avececcaus 
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Letter to H.E. Dato’ Sert Abdullah bin Haji Ahmad Badawi, Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, 2 August, 2006 


PAKISTAN 

Welimious tanoletance: W aiState i eek siete RO cack panes 
Joint oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th 
Session, Item 11: Civil and Political Rights, 
17 March-27 April, 2003 

Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan, India ........ 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th 
Session, Item 11e: Civil and Political Rights, including the Question 
of Religious Intolerance, 17 March-27 April, 2003 

Minute on India-Pakistan Composite Dialogue 2.0.0.0... ccceceeeceeeeeees 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 

Question of Religious Intolerance: Pakistan, Indonesia .................. 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th 
Sesston, Item 11e: Civil and Political Rights, 
15 March-23 April, 2004 

Message of sympathy on the tragedy of the 8th October earth- 

ciialze in Paktstatis.........00-.acaumeraae alah wen verieses Peetenas Boeepaaes) 
Letter to member churches and National Council of Churches in 
Pakistan, 10 October, 2005 

Message on the Episcopal Silver Jubilee year of Dr Alexander John 

Mala scase Uke dl tot hecho ihren Ang Sh Mate eR EON arte \ 
27 October, 2005 

The Right to Education in Pakiseapr ea teaslieonedond anne: 
Joint written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 
62nd Session, Item 10: Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
13 March-21 April, 2006 


PHILIPPINES 

Message of sympathy and solidarity... srspcesenccd- oats anatase 
Letter to the WCC member churches in the Philippines, 
31 March, 2005 

Expression of concern on unrest in the province of Tarlac .............. 
Letter to H.E. Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo, President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, 31 March, 2005 

Expression of concern on violation of the democratic rights of the 

PULIPINIO PEOP lO siiicasnaees selansoqusrcs os on oun eg ere Uma tee Ce Pe 
Letter to H.E. Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo, President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, 7 March, 2006 

Civil and Political Rights, including questions of torture and 

detention; independence of the judiciary, administration of justice, 

impunity; disappearances and summary executions: Philippines .... 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd 
Session on Item 11: a, b and d, 13 March-21 April, 2006 
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Statement on extra-judicial killings in the Philippines «00.00.0000... 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 
Message of condolences on the death of Bishop Alberto Ramento .. 
Letter to the National Council of Churches in the Philippines and the 

WCC member churches in the Philippines, 10 October, 2006 


SOUTH AND SOUTH EAST ASIA 
Pastoral Message to the WCC member churches in South and 
South East Asia and other countries affected by the Tsunami ......... 
31 December, 2004 
Statement on countries affected by the Tsunami ...............::eceeeceeees 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


SRI LANKA 

Minute on the Peace Process inSri Lamltatniit.. <rniiis.. ode 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 

Solidarity with the churchescat Smit bankar.. uk ddan. 
Message to the Church of Sri Lanka, Methodist Church in Sri Lanka 
and the National Christian Council in Sri Lanka, 7 November, 2003 

Message of Support im the seaechy Ter peace: sncccws.el.. ft. Ree 
Addressed to the member churches in Sri Lanka and the National 
Christian Council of Sri Lanka, 20 January, 2006 

Expression of concern over deepening crisis in Sri Lanka ................ 
Letter to Hon. Mr Mahinda Rajapaksa, President of Sri Lanka, 
20 January, 2006 

Statement on the contlset im Sri Eapka: 61. 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


VIETNAM 
Expression of concern on arrest of church leaders ........,...5...c..cs6 
Letter to H.E. Mr Quang Xuan Ngo, Ambassador, Socialist Republic 
of Viet Nam, 15 June, 2004 


EUROPE 


Scaenment a1 Huw Ge 0s 0is.deayarsillan daeda ease need hea D ARI Rats 
Adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 
26 August-2 September, 2003 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 
Report and Recommendations on the Armenian Genocide, 
Vojvodina and the Initiative of the Government of the United 
Kungdorm for: African: Develo pameitt 5c <by cm ancorrcrtacrewennsebdn anhe wanetes 
Adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 
15-22 February, 2005 


Commemoration of the 90th anniversary of the Armenian Genocide 
Letter to His Holiness Karekin I, Supreme Patriarch, Catholicos of 
All Armenians, 11 April, 2005 

Commemoration of the 90th anniversary of the Armenian 

Z| renee le line teste? ne en rere MeO Rme 8s su Tas ae 
Message to the WCC member churches, 14 April, 2005 


CYPRUS 


Silane mnie mie onl © yisRUES) ck ha. ccsnesiesrenedonn nevainncuestucdomaeslenc Meant 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 


GEORGIA 
Expression of concern on rights of minority churches in Georgia ... 
Letter to H.E. Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, President of the Republic 
Georgia, 6 February, 2003 


GERMANY 
Message of condolences on the death of Dr Johannes Rau .............. 
Message from the WCC to member churches in Germany, 
27 January, 2006 


Kosovo 

Concetir on: outbreaks, of violence 1m: KOSOVO. «.....0.0..5..s-sadeeses<sedeacees 
Joint letter from the WCC and the CEC to His Holiness Pavle, 
Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 19 March, 2004 

Concern on outbreaks of violence in Kosovo ............0cccccceeeeseeeeceeees 
Joint letter from the WCC and the CEC to Mr Harri Holkeri, Special 
Representative of the Secretary General, United Nations Interim 
Administration in Kosovo, 29 March, 2004 

Mist: of KOSONG. <5 abiczses.ci2 neal sone cL dees eee 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


MACEDONIA 
PEGE CO HET GINS: MRC CA OBR oe cc.o'iaccs<dlaonasionnduen sereinoansuiaanaae we yanceanegee* 
Letter to H.E. Branko Crvenkovski, President of the Republic of 
Macedonia, 31 August, 2005 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Secutity. for setugees, amd! asy Int SeCeRS, niv.on.d & eatidaroeeton actedsd 
Letter to H.E. Jan Peter Balkenende, Prime Minister and Minister of 
General Affairs, The Netherlands, 28 October, 2005 


RUSSIAN FEDERATION 
Expressiom of concerivtor che hostages im Beslan 00.1.0... 20. cicsensnees 
Joint letter from the WCC and the CEC to His Holiness Patriarch 
Alexy of Moscow and All Russia, Russian Orthodox Church DECR, 
2 September, 2004 
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Expression of deep sympathy on the tragic death of children and 

other civilians at the end ‘of the Deslansiebe® 204 20 ace 
Joint letter from the WCC and the CEC to His Holiness Patriarch 
Alexy of Moscow and All Russia, Russian Orthodox Church DECR, 
6 September, 2004 


SPAIN 
Expression of sympathy and concern following the terrorist attack 
ATE CMEC sos vaseaceeneceeuncn oteeaebancokue severance ae ARC ot LTS Aaa 
Message of Solidarity with the churches and people of Spain, 
12 March, 2004 


SWITZERLAND 
Congratulations onvelection to: Swiss presidency 28)...4.0004.. mek). 
Letter to H.E. Mrs Micheline Calmy-Rey, President of the Swiss 
Confederation, Head of the Federal Department of Foreign Affairs, 13 
December, 2006 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Expression of condolences following the terrorist attack in London .. 
A message from the WCC to the churches and the people of the United 
Kingdom — Solidarity with the victims, rejection of violent actions, 7 
July, 2005 


VATICAN CITY 

The collaboration of the WCC with International Governmental 

[se ieenORis i OR heaters PB ete OR ei, 
Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, at the Plenary of the 
Pontifical Council Cor Unum, Vatican City, November 22, 2003 

Pope John Paul I: outstanding figure in modern Christendom, 

one of the most courageous spiritual leaders of our time ................ 
Condolences from WCC Central Committee Moderator Catholicos 
Aram I and WCC General Secretary Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, 
2 April, 2005 

The World Council of Churches pays tribute to Pope John Paul II .. 
3 April, 2005 

Letter from the WCC General Secretary to the newly-elected 

Pope; Bemedice, Be WI, cocvsevenn ch W RON SRL VR AL Se OBR ACERS. 
20 April, 2005 

Congratulations on appointment as Secretary of State ........... ce 
Letter to His Eminence Cardinal Tarcisio Bertone, Secretary of State of 
the Vatican, 30 June, 2006 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Stabeement OL Ati AMERICA: \ccev.ceisesvanaviendiens LR TR FE. 


WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


ARGENTINA 

Prat emial fe etitig Sains hii 1) cebecead RS oder Saree). wade oardaiardendinth.- 
Letter to the churches and ecumenical bodies in Argentina, 
7 October, 2003 

30th anniversary of the Permanent Assembly on Human Rights 

CAP sie Phen aed oana dt adie tl Mgaeanks ethane Ue GAN co aestict 
Letter to the Presidents of the APDH, Bishop Aldo Etchegoyen, Mons. 
Miguel Hesayne, Dr Alberto Pedroncini and Members of the Board 
and Presidium, 15 December, 2005 


BOLIVIA 

Pear COL PEACE OASea) OM MUSICS aM ccsscsce Wael ete seas eeaade aad 
Letter to the Christian churches and all the people of Bolivia, 
19 October, 2003 

Expression of concern fot state ot crisis in Bolivia: 23... .cc..sensccees 
Letter to the churches of Bolivia, 3 June, 2005 

Message of congratulations on election as President of the 

ICMP CME OMVEN fos. cicvenstecuddtapesaaedabanea uaeneta daueee es maces see 
Letter to H.E. Mr Evo Morales, President of the Republic of Bolivia, 
31 January, 2006 


BRAZIL 


Expression of concern at the increase of incidences of violence ....... 
Letter to the churches in Brazil, 18 May, 2006 


CHILE 
Congratulations*or presidential election I.7..04)..6 decks eran a oeecsess 
Letter to Dr Michelle Bachelet, President-Elect of Chile, 
20 January, 2006 


COLOMBIA 

Appeal for security and human rights of the director of the Justice 

BiG ae ike” PP RGE Gb xo wanes se ocasmnns. outer eran MR Rum ni cain sh helio 
Letter to H.E. Dr Alvaro Uribe Vélez, President of the Republic 
Colombia, 27 August, 2004 

A Global Peace Strategy for overcoming the human rights and 

hunwaiitarianchisioanm Colom bitarii2un mia eRe 
Joint oral intervention by Franciscans International, the Lutheran 
World Federation, the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the 
World Council of Churches at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 
61st Session, 14 March-22 April, 2005 


CUBA 

Appeal for incarcerated scholars, political dissidents and members 

ot Dayupaprnccut, tie@ vs, MOUS» se chien tcda dpb Aes ws MUR RE 
Letter to H.E. Fidel Castro, President of the Republic of Cuba, 
15 April, 2003 

Dare war BUONO casas cc inochi soavasiulosltevme alee rms ena eee 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches and Christian churches in 
Cuba, 15 April, 2003 

Confirmation of the WCC’s solidarity with the churches and peo- 

pe ar Se ce A a RN AAS 
Letter to the Honourable Canon Pablo Odén Marichal, Priest at the 
Episcopal Church of Cuba, 9 May, 2003 

Confirmation of the WCC’s solidarity with the churches and peo- 

PROMO COMIIA. | con ncamnpapnrcoacenewaeange Se ener eae ee 
Letter to Dr Reinerio Arce, President of the Cuban Council of 
Churches, 9 May, 2003 

Response to the final document of the Cuban Pastoral Forum ....... 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches, WCC member churches and 
ecumenical bodies in Cuba, 25 June, 2004 

Expression of sympathy for the victims of Hurricane Charley ........ 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches, 26 August, 2004 

Appeal against the Second Report of the Commission for 

PSO HUI ROE CMI, ot obasomrccqat rsh naan an oichenss SeacaKs aa pian, Meera: 
Letter to H.E. George W. Bush, President of the United States, 
10 July, 2006 


EL SALVADOR 
Message of condolences and support following the assassination of 
pastors of the Salwadonin Wutbierais Cains vw ..--oncceae-nvoe straws 
Joint letter sent to Bishop Dr Medardo Gomez, Iglesia Luterana 
Salvadorena, 6 November, 2006 


GUATEMALA 
Tndupenous tie ts: ComAteRIANA os.cccs. crane noioncivenaeerrmoa eee ete, 
Oral statement at the UNCHR, 61st Session, Item 15, 
14 March-22 April, 2005 


HAITI 

Mleshage tin wil iameiy ecco eet cds eet, ade Redo bd RN 
Letter to the Protestant Federation of Haiti and member churches, 
10 September, 2003 

Expression of concern on infringements of freedom of expression ... 
Letter to Mr Gérard Latortue, Prime Minister of the Republic of 
Haiti, 6 August, 2004 

Statement em iT aws sce, ences Mie tenses. Cis Ad A RE 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 13-16 September, 2005 


Congratulations on election to the presidency \.0.,.0640..0...0 a. 
Letter to H.E. René Garcia Préval, President Elect of the Republic of 
Haiti, 21 March, 2006 


VENEZUELA 
Appeal for peaceful resolution of confrontation in Venezuela ......... 
Letter to H.E. Commandante Hugo Chavez Frias, the President of the 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, 20 January, 2003 


MIDDLE EAST 


World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East .. 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the 
Lutheran World Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, 8 August, 2006 

“Weel: of Inpumtey”. im the: Middle: Bast, -.:23.ctamomlatesaldeneiols. 

WCC calls international attention to situation in the Middle East, 
14 December, 2006 


IRAN 

Message of sympathy and solidarity after the devastating earth- 

Ear Gl 32 1 a a RRO Te ESE ee ONY Mec Mr 
Letter to H.E. Seyyed Mohamed Khatamz, President of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, 5 January, 2004 

Expression of concern at recent statements by the President of the 

Pelagic Reppuillie Oi BGA i scenic Saale <hecwnsindpeatl-aashoanass tina bh tu neatitoe Roe 
Letter to H.E. Mr Mohammad Reza Alborzi, Ambassador of the 
Islamic Republic of Ivan to the United Nations in Geneva, 
3 November, 2005 

Reiteration of concern at negative declarations by the President of 

the Tslanaic Republic OF Biagio. occccccton acetate se dactaanen ie Ate este peut tye 
Letter to H.E. Mr Mohammad Reza Alborzi, Ambassador of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran to the United Nations in Geneva, 
22 December, 2005 

Statement on Iran and Nuclear Non-Proliferation ............::::::cccee 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006 


IRAQ 
Message from Church Leaders United Against the War in Iraq ...... 
Statement from the meeting of European church leaders, convened by the 
World Council of Churches in consultation with the Conference of 
European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USA and the Middle East Council of Churches, hosted by the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) in Berlin, 5 February, 2003 
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Statement Against Military Actionin Iraq: nes.ade.uinass erie 383 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 

Church leaders unieed againer war in Iraq ..00sLden til ote. 385 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference of 
European Churches to the WCC member churches in Europe and CEC 
member churches, 20 February, 2003 


Statenient on thw sein lia 2 A RR Oe. 386 
20 March, 2003 

Terrorist attack on the United Nations headquarters in Baghdad... 388 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 20 August, 2003 

Seaweed Wily Rida ie GE ee teens ee 389 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 

Message to theChurches mditag 92.4.0 205. ute AE OR 392 
2 August, 2004 

Messape tothe Chemnes in: Ira) 5). hut One MR eee 95 


19 January, 2005 ) 
Statement on the Iraq Crisis: Enhancing Peace, Accountability and 
the Rake ehbaws hs... Sel os, RO Re 394 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 
Expression of sympathy following deaths at Baghdad’s Kadhimiya 
IPOS 279.5 Hea Us A, Oh, Lichen Coated tee Sepa ee MOM os renctencaniags 398 
Letter to H.E. Mr Jalal Talabani, President of the Republic of Iraq, 
1 September, 2005 


Call forthe Reledse’or Peace Workers th Trad °. Ae hE. 398 
2 December, 2005 
Me rites 6 lilo [6.1 Sa. a naan hella sek nd we Mca in eae eA iE en 399 


Letter to Mr Douglas Pritchard, Co-Director of the Christian 
Peacemaker Teams, 23 March, 2006 
World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East .... 400 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the 
Lutheran World Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, 8 August, 2006 
Condolences on death of Pr Bowles Tekancker 00. rn 400 
Letter to H.H. Patriarch Ignatius Zakka I Iwas, Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East, 17 October, 2006 - 
WCC statement on the execution of deposed Iraqi leader Saddam 
SSCL ca vench evo Me tecnicer eee eee eee res 401 
30 December, 2006 


ISRAEL/PALESTINE 
Minuce on the Occupied: Palesemiani letters: 28 A aa. 401 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 
Statement on the Wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territories and 
Israel's Anméxation Of Palestinian Terrinory tac MA 402 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 


WCC Condemns the Assassination of Sheikh Yassin .................0005 
25 March, 2004 

Condolences on the death of President Yasser Arafat .............:::00006 
Letter to H.E. Mr Ahmad Qurei’, Prime Minister, Palestinian 
National Authority, 11 November, 2004 

Minute on Certain Economic Measures for Peace in Israel/Palestine 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 

Expression of concern following the attack on the Christian 

monmmet yor MARGE ee acs nose tgeastevasedle satis thesaeudoueave-oess 
Letter to the Rt. Rev. Riah Abu El-Assal, The Episcopal Church in 
Jerusalem and the Middle East, 24 February, 2005 

Open Letteromehe Stanger jesse iii 50 rtereds. sesghewecnccisascegs+ans 
31 March, 2005 

Recognition of new Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem. .......... 
Letter to H.E. Mr Itzhak Levanon, Ambassador of Israel to the 
United Nations in Geneva, 22 July, 2005 

Message of solidarity with the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 

He GUIS Ae ile ee dense ive ctaa aida: od. emm hedecen ai satel siubes ciiee Silena enc gah 
Letter to His Eminence Metropolitan Cornelios of Petra, Locum Tenens 
of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 22 July, 2005 

Background Information to Evaluate the Gaza Pullout — Look for 

SEVER SIONS OF PEACE «i csosictecclageia beam hee gi eal Meme eee ake 
WCC/CCIA, 22 August, 2005 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AACC All Africa Council of Churches 

ACT Action by Churches Together (ACT) is a global alliance of church- 
es of the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World 
Federation and their related aid agencies working to save lives and 
support communities during emergencies 


BWA Baptist World Alliance 

CCA Christian Conference of Asia 

CCC Caribbean Conference of Churches 

CCEE Council of European Bishops Conferences 

CCIA Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches 

CEC Conference of European Churches 

CLAI Latin American Council of Churches 

CWS Church World Service 

DOV Decade to Overcome Violence 

EAPPI Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel 

ECOSOC UN Economic and Social Council 

FfD Financing for Development 

IPCC Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 

LWE Lutheran World Federation 

MECC Middle East Council of Churches 

NCCCUSA National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA 

PCC Pacific Conference of Churches 


WARC World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
WMC World Methodist Council 


MODERATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


It is the longstanding practice of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs to bring out a quadrennial report. This comprises the statements made by 
the governing bodies and letters written by the General Secretary to governments 
and inter-governmental bodies on national and international affairs. These toge- 
ther reflect the ethical and theological perspectives of the churches on current 
issues and affairs that impact on the lives of the people. It is the belief of the WCC 
fellowship that the Church has a prerogative to speak out on issues that affect the 
lives of the people. 


The last quadrennial continued to be a period of uncertainty in international rela- 
tions. The war on terror including the war in Iraq had far-reaching implications 
for global peace and security. The intervention in Iraq was promoted as an act 
that would bring stability to the region; instead it resulted in mayhem and insta- 
bility not only in that part of the world but also in other regions. In this connec- 
tion the rising tension and conflict between Islam and the Christian West, an off- 
shoot of the Israel Palestine conflict and the war in Iraq, need to be addressed as 
a priority by the religious and political leadership before the polarization between 
the two plunges the world into chaos. 


With the situation of the world in mind, the 9th Assembly in Porto Alegre, in February 
2006, and the Central Committee that followed in May 2006, signalled a new era in 
the working style of the World Council of Churches. A more holistic approach based 
on integration and an interactive style of work was recommended by the governing 
bodies to meet the new and complex global challenges that the churches are called 
upon to address in the 21st century. 


A significant step that followed the above recommendation was the change in the 
mandate of the CCIA Commission. The CCIA Commission was merged with the 
advisory bodies of Justice, Peace & Creation, Diakonia & Solidarity and the ref- 
erence group of the Interreligious Relations & Dialogue department. The four 
will now form the new CCIA Commission that will incorporate the concerns of 
the other three in an integrated manner. The first meeting of the new CCIA 
Commission, which comprises 38 members, is scheduled for September 2007. 


A significant staff change during the period was that Peter Weiderud, who joined 
the Council in September 2002 as director of CCIA, resigned after the Assembly 
in July 2006. Since then, the process has been set in motion to look for a new 
director for CCIA. Clement John, who has been with the CCIA since 1993, was 
appointed as Interim Director till his retirement on 31 March, 2007. The 9th 
WCC Assembly in Porto Alegre in February 2006 appointed Rev. Kjell Magne 
Bondevik, Church of Norway, as the new Moderator of CCIA. 


I take this opportunity to wish the new director and his team all success in the 
future. 


Amb. Bethuel A. Kiplagat 
Nairobi, March 2007 
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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Ecumenical priorities and church response to international affairs always depend 
on context. The international affairs context of 2003-2006 was a period posing 
major political challenges for the churches to respond to, locally, regionally as 
well as globally. A number of domestic armed conflicts started or escalated, many 
of them fuelled by religious or cultural dimensions. Partly as a response to glob- 
alization, there has been growing political regionalization, e.g. the enlargement 
of the European Union. Multilateral cooperation within the UN system has been 
both challenged and reinforced through an ambitious reform process. 


The invasion of Iraq in 2003 has been described as a fork in the road for interna- 
tional multilateral cooperation. Introducing the reform process shortly after the 
decision by the US-led coalition to ignore the Security Council and launch the 
war on Iraq, the UN Secretary General, Mr Kofi Annan, called the moment as 
decisive as the formation of the UN in 1945. Either the international communi- 
ty could reaffirm the international rule of law and abide by the principles of coop- 
erative internationalism, or descend into anarchy, unable to cope with the main 
security problems of the 21st century — poverty, weapons of mass destruction, ter- 
rorism, wars within and between states, disease and environmental catastrophe. 


On 20 March, 2003, when the US-led coalition started the war on Iraq, the gen- 
eral secretary of the WCC stated that the pre-emptive military attack was immoral, 
illegal and ill-advised. 


These were strong words, but not unique in the ecumenical family. During the 
whole Iraq crisis, the member churches of the World Council of Churches and 
other actors in the ecumenical family were able to remain together with a clear, 
common and consistent voice. 


In particular, we should recognize the US member churches, which were coura- 
geously active in a difficult political context. Their work shows clearly the impor- 
tance of the ecumenical movement and the value of international contact when 
reflecting on public issues. 


While the so-called religious right — which forms its theological reflection pre- 
dominantly in a domestic context — offered support to the war, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the member churches of the World Council of Churches were able to 
form an independent, strong and prophetic critique. 


The WCC work on Iraq was a priority for the CCIA for a large part of this peri- 
od. Advocacy against a war for the WCC, means 

e listening to member churches and partners 

e reading the political context 

e providing theological insights, moral and ethical dimensions 

¢ formulating positions and statements 

* communicating positions to the media and wider public 


e shaping public opinion 
¢ mobilizing member churches 
e lobbying international intergovernmental bodies and governments 


The CCIA and its staff worked on several important statements which were adopt- 
ed by the WCC governing bodies and member churches during the most criti- 
cal period in 2003. The statement “Church Leaders United Against War in Iraq” 
was one of them, but represents a different approach, as the main objective was 
direct involvement and mobilization of individual member church leaders. It 
involved every General Secretary of the regional ecumenical organizations being 
asked to join the WCC General Secretary in calling their respective members to 
a global advocacy effort. 


Originally, the statement was a result of a meeting in Berlin on February 5, 2003, 
convened by the WCC, where heads of churches in European countries together 
with the regional ecumenical organizations of Europe, the Middle East and the 
USA — CEC, MECC and the NCCCUSA respectively — gathered to find a com- 
mon language and response to the Iraq crisis. This was an opportunity for the 
WCC to talk with the member churches, rather than to them. 


The meeting was hosted by the EKD in Berlin, as Germany was the president of 
the UN Security Council that month. This gave an opportunity to bring the state- 
ment and concerns of the churches to a meeting with the then German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schréder. The timeliness, venue and content as well as the joint lobby 
effort with government was one reason why the statement attracted a lot of media 
attention. 


The character of this statement also made it possible for other church leaders 
around the world and individuals to own it and sign on. Within a few days we 
had 181 heads of churches’ signatures; it was handed over by the WCC/CCIA 
UN Liaison Office to the members of the Security Council and the UN Secretary 
General. Apart from these heads of churches, more church leaders also signed on. 


Through the WCC website more than 10,000 individuals also signed on. This 
was the first time the WCC engaged all REO General Secretaries using electron- 
ic media for a global advocacy effort and took the lead in lobbying states of the 
UN Security Council. Also, this was the first time that the WCC launched an 
electronic signature campaign, engaging individuals in a WCC public action. 
The energy released was extremely encouraging and hopeful. CCIA and the staff 
played a leading role engaging not only other staff teams in the WCC but most 
importantly the member churches as well as regional ecumenical organizations. 
The whole process, the creative engagement of modern technology as well as the 
united language expresses hope. 


It was particularly interesting to see how the WCC statements and advocacy efforts 
were received in the Middle East and the Arab world. Since September 11, 2001, 
relations between Islam and the Christian West have steadily deteriorated with 
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radical groups on each side trying to demonize the other, also influencing the 
majority. 


The war in Iraq did unfortunately fit into the pattern of the increased role of reli- 
gion in conflicts. It further entrenched the prevailing view in the Islamic world 
that the Christian West is out to destroy them. This is the reason why the WCC 
statements were translated into Arabic and efforts were made to get them known 
from Lebanon to the Persian Gulf. In particular the Berlin statement was picked 
up by the Arab media and the Lebanese newspaper An’nahar, in its editorial, rec- 
ognized the voice of the Christian churches and also challenged the Arab leaders 
to do more of the same. 


Churches in the Middle East have especially welcomed the international united 
Christian voice. This was of course a very important message to, and support for, 
the significant role and centuries-old presence of Christians in the Middle East 
and their key role as bridge-builders among the so-called Western Christian world 
and the Muslim one. 


We did not manage to stop the war. We managed, however, to send a united ecu- 
menical message to the Arab world as well as to the rest of the Muslim world that 
this was not a Christian war against Islam, but a decision taken by some govern- 
ments and not approved by the majority of Christian churches. 


We also managed to contribute to the international debate about the legality of 
this action: a discussion that was followed up by extensive work on UN reform, 
before and at the WCC Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil, in 2006. 


The ecumenical movement shows in particular its relevance when it is able to 
interpret the present and the future and provide guidance, leadership and inspi- 
ration to member churches and constituencies on how to best meet the challenges 
of our time. 


Today’s UN and today’s world are very different from 1945 when the UN was 
founded. When the WCC through the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs was granted consultative status with the UN’s ECOSOC in 1946, we were 
one of only 40. Today, we are one of several thousands and about 200 are added 
every year. 


At the same time, politics today gives more room for values, principles and the 
public voice, in particular compared to the Cold War period. It is more dynam- 
ic, More sensitive to public debate and to media. An informed public opinion can 
today be powerful, and change governments’ public agendas. To use this oppor- 
tunity churches need to be more visible, in the media and also in direct contact 
and dialogue with governments and intergovernmental bodies like the UN, EU 
and AU. The voice of the churches needs to be relevant and made known. 


The role of the churches is not to make politics. It is rather to make politics pos- 
sible, by addressing fundamental concerns and principles. The church is not just 
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another NGO or civil society network. It is Church. That unique role should not 
be compromised. Actions should be undertaken with quality, and focus on areas 
where churches are able to make a difference. 


Strong national interests and goals govern the modern world. Common values are 
present, but of secondary interest. Such a realistic approach is becoming increas- 
ingly insufficient. 


The ecumenical movement, through the WCC, has for decades promoted the need 
for a just, peaceful, participatory and sustainable global order. It has done so, and 
will continue to do so, with a clear understanding about the realities in the world, 
but without being paralyzed by them. 


Peter Weiderud 


CCIA Director 2002-2006 
Stockholm, March 2007 
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ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


Joint Statement on Development and Related Economic Policy Issues 
By the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the President of the World 
Bank, and the Deputy Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund, 22 
October, 2004 


1. This afternoon, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches (WCC), Mr James Wolfensohn, President of the World Bank 
Group, and Mr Agustin Carstens, Deputy Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), met together at the headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss matters of common interest, 
particularly development and related economic policy issues. Mr Rodrigo de 
Rato, Managing Director of the IMF, was unable to participate in the meet- 
ing because of an official commitment, but met with Rev. Kobia earlier in the 
day. These meetings of the heads of the three organizations, in which a num- 
ber of other representatives of the WCC and staff of the World Bank and IMF 
participated, followed several preparatory meetings held since May 2002. The 
series of meetings were initiated by correspondence expressing the wish of the 
managements of the two Bretton Woods Institutions (BWIs) to engage in dia- 
logue with the WCC to improve mutual understanding of the organizations’ 
work in development. Reviewing the discussions held since February 2003, 
including today’s meetings, and looking forward, the leaders of the three organ- 
izations issue the following statement. 


2. These discussions have been significant and useful. The WCC and BWIs have 
improved their mutual understanding of their positions on development and 
related issues. Areas of common ground but also differences of view have been 
identified. (See paper on “Common Ground and Differences of View between 
the Bretton Woods Institutions IMF and World Bank) and the World Council 
of Churches”, prepared by the staff involved in the discussions and attached). 
Central to the common ground is the fight against global poverty — partic- 
ularly the extreme poverty that remains all too prevalent in much of the world. 
We all agree that poverty reduction at the pace that is needed requires poli- 
cies to improve both economic growth and equity. We all emphasize the impor- 
tance of keeping the focus of the global agenda, national leaders, and inter- 
national organizations on the objective of poverty reduction. 


3. In particular, at the present time, we all agree on the importance of the UN 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), which focus on eradicating extreme 
poverty and hunger; achieving universal primary education; promoting gender 
equality and empowering women; reducing child mortality; improving mater- 
nal health; combating HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases; ensuring envi- 
ronmental sustainability; and developing a global partnership for development. 


(; 


4. While each of our organizations can best serve the MDGs and the objective 
of poverty reduction that they represent by working in the respective areas of 
our mandates, responsibilities, and expertise, we believe that more can be 
achieved in making progress to our shared goals by improved communication 
and cooperation between the BWIs and the WCC, including through policy 
dialogue, case studies and advocacy, which can help increase the effectiveness 
of the international fight against poverty. 


5. We agree on the need for sharing experience further on a range of policy issues 
of common concern, on some of which the BW Is and WCC have differences 
of view, including development issues such as approaches to development, 
financial markets, and the impact of globalization, along with economic pol- 
icy issues such as those relating to macroeconomic stabilization, government 
budgets, and international trade. 


6. The three organizations are committed to a continuing dialogue to increase 
further their understanding of their respective experience and learning, as well 
as to build stronger alliances where appropriate. A key instrument for the con- 
tinuing dialogue will be a series of country and sector case studies. 


Christian leaders demand change in international trade rules 


Appeal of the global campaign “Trade for people, not people for trade”,13 April, 2005 


A petition signed by over 265 Christian leaders from all over the world was hand- 
ed to WTO director for external relations, Mr Alain Frank, by an ecumenical del- 
egation in a meeting on 13 April, 2005, at the WTO Geneva headquarters. 


The text of the appeal of the global campaign “Trade for people, not people for 
trade” is as follows: 


As religious leaders and faith-based organizations, we join our voices to the 
thousands of individuals around the world in stating: 


We believe that trade must promote human well-being, sustainable commu- 
nities and economic justice, and that governments must be able to set trade 
policies to safeguard the rights of all people, especially those living in pover- 


ty. 


We demand that our government and the governments of the world change 
the international rules and practices that govern trade so that they give pri- 
ority to human rights and protection of the environment, and contribute to 
the eradication of poverty. 


In particular, we call for trade rules and practices which ensure: 
e The right to food for all people; 
e Access to water, education, health care, and information on an equitable 
basis; 
e The regulation of transnational corporations. 


“In Larger Freedom” High-Level Panel Report on Threats, Challenges and 
Change Report of the Millennium Project 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 21 April, 2005, of. UN Relations, p. 158. 


Pastoral Letter to the G8 
Letter to H.E. Tony Blair, Chairman of the 2005 G8 Summit, 20 May, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


At the outset we express our congratulations to you on your re-election as Prime 
Minister of the UK. We watched the elections with keen interest and were happy 
to note your continuing commitment to social justice for all and your reiteration 
of the need to focus on Africa that you so clearly expressed in your first comments 
to the press after your election. We look forward with keen anticipation to your 
leadership of the G8 and the challenges you hope to inspire them with. Our thoughts 
and prayers will accompany you as you discharge this noble responsibility. 


The WCC is aware of the meeting of the G8 that will take place in Scotland in 
July 2005 and its crucial importance to the whole world, and we therefore take 
this opportunity to address to you some concerns that we pray the G8 will focus 
on during the meeting. 


We write this pastoral letter to the G8 so as to raise a candle in a world that seems 
to be floundering in the dark rather than more resolutely promoting an economy 
of sharing and justice as a solution to poverty and environmental destruction. For 
the WCC justice has been and will always be the heart of the matter. 


Life in dignity for all in just and sustainable communities is the framework that 
has determined the ecumenical vision to respond to the pressing concerns of econ- 
omy and ecology. But we are convinced that such a vision can become a reality 
only when economic, financial and ecological justice is addressed holistically, with 
democratic participation of all, at all levels. The vision can never be achieved while 
the material over-abundance enjoyed by a small part of the global community con- 
tinues to grow side-by-side with (and most often at the expense of) the abject pover- 
ty of a large proportion of this community, resulting in increasingly unconscionable 
levels of inequity. The number of people who suffer from extreme poverty, hunger 
and a lack of health have increased in the past decade because of systems of glob- 
al injustice. The WCC, therefore, urges the G8 to rethink the logic of corporate 
globalization, which we believe has only sharpened the gap between the rich and 
the poor and has led to a destruction of the environment. The grinding poverty 
experienced by millions in our world today is derived from economic models of 
excessive competition motivated by profits. The WCC cautions that if no drastic 
changes are made in the present paradigms of economic growth, there will only 
be an aggravation of poverty leading to insecurity, violence and unnecessary deaths. 


The WCC calls on the G8 to see the current global problems in a holistic way and 
not only adopt a piecemeal approach based on minor adjustments. It is in this spir- 
it that we call on the G8 to consider seriously how to operationalize goal number 
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8 of the MDGs. Issues of equity and justice must be addressed under this goal if 
poverty is to be eliminated. We believe firmly that it is this goal that will deter- 
mine the success of the remaining seven. It is indeed regrettable that the MDG 
process is the most unspecific when it comes to implementation. Trade expansion 
and increased growth cannot be achieved by neglecting equity and justice. We 
therefore urge the G8 to make equity and justice central to their deliberations. 


On the question of external debts 

In the short term, the WCC urges the G8 to cancel 100 percent of illegitimate 
debts for poor countries. However, the WCC asks that these measures be taken 
in following through this commitment: 

e Finance of cancellation should not be drawn from ODA. 

e There should be a 100 percent cancellation of debt stock and the focus 
should not be only on relieving debt service payments (UK plan). 

e Cancellation be applied to all impoverished nations, not simply to those 
that qualify for the IMF/World Bank’s HIPC initiative. 

e Debt cancellation to come without externally imposed conditions on impov- 
erished nations. 

e IMF/World Bank must pay their fair share. The IMF could sell its gold 
reserves to raise more than $35 billion required to finance the cancellation 
of the IMF and World Bank debts. The World Bank could mobilize at least 
$17 billion in accumulated and future profits for debt cancellation. } 

e Support be given to initiatives to transfer financial resources from the South 
to the North and return stolen wealth of the South that is presently locat- 
ed in the banks of countries in the North. 

e Support the introduction of a Currency Transaction Tax to curb financial 
speculation. 


On ODA 

As far back as 1970, the WCC initiated the goal of 2 percent of GNI dedicated 
to ODA. We still believe this should be the goal. However, for pragmatic reasons 
and in the short term, we urge the G8 to: 

e Achieve an average level of 0.7% of GNI to be allocated to overseas aid by 
200. 

e Donors adopt timetables for reaching the target of 0.7%. _ 

e Prioritise low-income countries and allocate at least 20% of aid to the 
improvement of education, health care, water supplies and sanitation in 
these countries. 

e No requirements to be imposed to purchase goods and services in donor 
countries (so- called ‘tied aid’). 

e Aid aimed at building the economic capacity of developing countries. 


On Trade 
e So as to ensure justice and fairness in trade, the WCC calls on the G8 to 
take the following measures: 
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e Give poor farmers in developing countries a chance to participate in a just 
trade enabling them to get out of poverty, by immediately eliminating all 
export subsidies in donor countries. 

e Eliminate all trade-distorting subsidies. 

e Support the right of developing countries to protect their sensitive agri- 
cultural sectors. 

e Ensure that market-access concessions work in favour of the poor. 


On Climate Change 


The WCC welcomes and appreciates Your Excellency’s initiative to include the 
issue of climate change on the agenda of G8. Since 1990, the Council has active- 
ly supported actions to address global climate change. It has in particular sup- 
ported the people and churches in the Pacific who are beginning to experience 
the effect and consequences of global warming. The G8 countries must accept 
responsibility for record emissions over decades and for about 80 percent of the 
increase in concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere since the industri- 
al revolution and for the current emissions that are almost 50 percent of the total 
global emissions. We are alarmed that emissions of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases are still on the increase. 


The WCC has frequently called for justice for those people and environments that 
are most vulnerable to the adverse effects of climate change. We urge G8 mem- 
bers: 
° to take decisive action for rapid greenhouse gas emission reduction; 
© to develop a strategic plan for committed global action — post-2012 when the first 
commitment period of the Kyoto Protocol will end. 


The World Council of Churches prayerfully hopes for the positive outcome of G8 
deliberations that result in significant measures to protect God’s creation by 
addressing the global climate change issue. 


The WCC sends its prayers to the meeting of the G8 and urges that the contents 
of this pastoral letter be taken seriously. WCC will continue to monitor the deci- 
sions of the G8 to see the extent to which issues of equity and justice are addressed. 
It is our hope that God’s wisdom will prevail so that just and equitable sharing 
of global resources will dominate the discussions at Gleneagles, Scotland. 


My deepest prayer is that God will grant you this wisdom. 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 
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Respect for people and nature 
Message on the occasion of World Tourism Day, 27 September, 2005 


Every year on 27 September, the World Tourism Organization observes World 
Tourism Day with special events organized by governments and civil society 
groups around the world. Many church groups continue to mark the day with 
activities which demonstrate their concerns about contemporary patterns of 
tourism. They will point to the fact that the theme of the World Tourism Day in 
2005, “Travel and transport: from the imaginary of Jules Verne to the reality of 
the 21st century”, tends to hide the real impact of tourism on people and nature 
in tourism destinations. 


The WCC commends the pioneering and cutting edge work of the Ecumenical 
Coalition on Tourism (ECOT) and outstanding church-related initiatives locat- 
ed in every region of the world. Underlining the social and ecological dimensions 
of tourism, they observe that tourism, while being a potent force for good, has 
sadly turned into an activity that leaves in its trail massive numbers of victims. 


Travel can genuinely enrich peoples’ lives in encounters that safeguard the dig- 
nity of every person, respect multiple cultural identities, protect and promote 
the earth’s integrity and thus make tourism a way forward for global understand- 
ing, harmony among people and between people and nature. Understood in such 
a way, tourism can contribute to peace and justice in the world, help to over- 
come patterns of hatred and violence, and strengthen respect for the wonders of 
nature. 


As an important economic activity, however, the benefits and burdens of tourism 
are very unequally shared. In “receiving countries”, mostly situated in the devel- 
oping world, patterns of tourism have shown that the benefits of tourism bypass 
the local populations. Yet, it is also argued that tourism can help to make pover- 
ty history. The everyday experience of grinding poverty, however, is growing in 
the very destinations where tourism is developing rapidly. 


The tourism industry is dominated by a small number of enterprises focusing on 
high returns. Compared to their profits, only very small amounts of money stay 
in the local tourism destinations where even people are often reduced to mere 
tools of the leisure-seeking rich. ECOT has shared stories showing how millions 
of women and children are abused, cultures denigrated and exploited, and work- 
ers underpaid. 


ECOT deplores that nature and wild life are converted into commodities for con- 
sumption. Seas and rivers are often the victims of mega-tourism activities and 
enterprises that disregard the most elementary environmental standards while 
they callously throw waste into the seas, dump garbage from cruise ships, and 
leave coastal communities to fend for themselves when all the damage has been 
done. In such forms mass tourism follows the pattern of colonial and imperial 
domination and destruction. 
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For all these reasons, issues of tourism are a matter of acute concern for churches 
around the world. It has been so since the 1960s. Yet, the complex, multiple and 
wide-reaching social, economic, cultural and environmental fall-out of tourism 
must compel churches to be even more alert and responsive, and with a far greater 
sense of urgency and intensity than ever before. Denial of human dignity, unjust 
distribution of the benefits and disregard of environmental sustainability are 
sources of violence and destruction. 


We are midway through the Decade to Overcome Violence (DOV) and member 
churches of the WCC have embraced the spirit and intent of this initiative. For 
all engaged in the DOV, it must be a strategic choice to recognize the dehuman- 
izing and violent aspects of tourism, especially in relation to women, children, 
marginalized communities, cultures, and the environment. This, in turn, requires 
churches to be part of the ongoing processes and wider movements which are 
involved in questioning and resisting the negative consequences of commercial 
tourism. 


Nine months after the tsunami, just when the tourism season starts in the affect- 
ed regions, there is another very serious issue at stake that needs our attention. 
Despite the many tall claims about reconstruction, and the millions of dollars 
being poured into tsunami aid, for too many people little has changed. Tens of 
thousands of people see little hope in their lives. 


A lesson to be learned from the tsunami is that much of the impact of the tsuna- 
mi could have been averted if only the tourism industry along the coastal belts 
of the affected countries had been environmentally responsible. The violence of 
tourism against nature, as can be witnessed in the destruction of mangroves, sand 
dunes, coral reefs, and coconut plantations, are all factors that contributed to the 
death of tens of thousands and the destruction of entire community resources. 


Natural disasters reflect the imbalance in the relationship between people and 
nature. Churches have now the obligation to monitor what the tourism industry 
does in the post-tsunami reconstruction processes. This becomes even more cru- 
cial in the wake of reports of the haste with which tourists are lured back to these 
already fragile eco-systems without any corrective ecological checks and balances 
being put in place. 


Peace, Justice and the Care for Creation are central to the work of churches every- 
where. So is hospitality for the stranger and those who travel — as in many tradi- 
tional cultures and also other religions around the world. Churches have to pay 
attention to how tourism happens and how the tourism industry maintains and 
enhances the ecological balance and assumes its social and cultural responsibili- 
ty as expressions of the basic care for the dignity of human life and the integrity 
of creation. 


These are the values which guide the churches in their development activities and 
advocacy. For us as Christians, there are lessons to be learned. History will ask us 
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if we were willing to learn them. The criteria for the judgement of the nations 
according to the Gospel will be “as much as you did to one of the least of these” 
(Matthew 25:40). Let us take action - now. 


Just Trade 
Statement by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


The WCC has had a long-standing interest in the question of just trade. Churches 
have participated in the sustained work of the Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance 
(EAA), which embarked on a campaign (in 2002) on “Trade for People”. EAA’s 
framework of action on trade underlines that: “The biblical standard for econom- 
ic activity, including the trade of goods and services, is justice, and taking the 
side of the poor, fair payment, transparent relationships, no exploitation, and 
respect for life, ensuring the care of widows, children and strangers.” It concludes 
that: “trade therefore must be an instrument of sustainable, participatory and just 
community and communion.” 


The July 2006 breakdown of the Doha round of trade talks (which were begun 
in 2001 in Doha) within the World Trade Organization (WTO), was a blow to 
multilateral relationships in global trade. Multilateral institutions, such as the 
WTO, were set up to sustain and enhance multilateral relationships and to carry 
out common actions. But many of these institutions have, in recent times, been 
undermined and rendered incapable of protecting common goals as the interests 
of individual nation-states dominate such relationships. The WTO, as a multi- 
lateral trade institution, is supposed to be a forum where sovereign states, big and 
small, can come together in a democratic way to address trade-related problems 
and seize opportunities to ensure trade is conducted with a view to raising stan- 
dards of living. From its inception, regrettably, the WTO suffered from the mis- 
use of power by the most influential countries. The collapse of the negotiations 
for trade after five years of intense talks is the most recent challenge to multilat- 
eralism. 


The breakdown of negotiations signifies that there will be more and more bilat- 
eral trade arrangements in the future. Those who will be worst affected by bilat- 
eralism will be the weaker developing countries, who will not be in a position to 
exercise any kind of leverage and can therefore be exploited. A case in point are 
the trade negotiations between the European Union and the ACP countries (in 
Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific) which should lead to Economic Partnership 
Agreements (EPAs) — free trade arrangements — between the EU and six ACP 
regions in 2008. In 2001, when the talks began, there was hope that the new set 
of rules for international trade would benefit the people of the developing coun- 
tries — there was hope that smaller nations could participate in the prosperity 
enjoyed thus far by a few developed nations. After generations of almost exclu- 
sively providing primary products and resources to the industrialized world there 
was hope that developing nations could move out of poverty by participating as 
equals in trade between nations. These hopes, however, soon faded as the devel- 
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oped industrialized countries began to impose their terms and conditions through 
the mechanisms of the WTO. The share of least developed countries in respect 
of world exports steadily declined from 0.7% in 1985 to 0.4% in 2005. (WTO) 
This is because trade conditions imposed on the poor have weakened the advan- 
tages they could have enjoyed with the opening of trade. Governments, not only 
in the developing world, are pressurized by transnational companies for conces- 
sions in taxes, labour regulations and to delay the imposition of environmental 
standards. Subsidies from governments to some sectors of the developed world 
also threaten trade relations. 


To take agriculture as an example: While a major share of the GDP of poor coun- 
tries is dependent on agriculture the reverse is the case in industrial countries, 
yet negotiations in agriculture at the WTO are dominated by the minimal offers 
made by rich countries, coupled with their aggressive demands on Non-Agricultural 
Market Access (NAMA) and services. The developed countries also want to ben- 
efit from agriculture despite the fact that they have a large share in non-agricul- 
tural trade. Poor farmers in largely agrarian economies suffer from dumping and 
other effects of unfair trade rules. Poor countries want a trade deal that helps to 
eradicate poverty. According to the Food and Agriculture Organization, 800 mil- 
lion people experience food shortages, while an additional 42 million suffer from 
severe malnutrition. While annual global agricultural exports are valued at USD 
500 billion, at least 15 million children die every year before reaching the age of 
five from hunger and hunger-related diseases. There is sufficient food to meet the 
needs of everyone, but it does not reach the poor and hungry since they are unable 
to afford it due to unfair trade patterns and practices. The current global trading 
system, with its imbalances, has failed to deliver on the promise of economic 
growth and poverty eradication. It has, in fact, undermined food security for the 
poor, thrown millions of peasants and workers out of employment and slowed 
down industrial development in many poor countries. 


The WCC central committee, when it met in Potsdam, Germany, in 2001, was 
concerned about these developments and the worsening economic relations and 
growing disparities between developed and developing nations. The Potsdam 
central committee, therefore, called for the elaboration of the concept of just trade 
as one of the central pillars of the Council’s work on economic justice. Consequently, 
churches all over the world have conducted critical assessments of trade agree- 
ments, as well as worked on developing alternate proposals for just trade in con- 
sultation with civil society groups and social movements. 


During the last five years of WTO talks, the developed countries have consistent- 
ly opposed the proposals put forward by the developing countries. They have pre- 
ferred “Aid for Trade” or trade-related technical assistance to poor countries to 
alleviate the short-term adjustment costs of opening up their markets and to facil- 
itate trade by addressing the lack of infrastructure and other “supply constraints”. 
Such aid, however, was unfairly conditioned on the acceptance of the Doha round’s 
liberalization agenda. This proposal falls far short of what churches and ecumeni- 
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cal partners have been advocating for in their campaign: “Trade for People — Not 
People tor Trade”. 


It was primarily the positions taken by the United States and the European Union, 
in pursuance of their respective interests, which finally triggered the collapse of 
this round of the WTO talks. Each blamed the other for not taking adequate 
measures to remove support to their own farmers, considered by many develop- 
ing countries as one major cause for confrontation under the current system. 


The collapse of the talks is a setback to poor countries that will now have to fend 
for themselves in bilateral negotiations. While the talks may have collapsed and 
multilateralism suffers a setback, the churches recognize that global trade is too 
important to be put on the back-burner. The churches need to continue to equip 
and empower each other to address their governments on the issue of justice in 
global trade as it impacts on the lives of people. 


Just trade requires the transformation of trade rules negotiated at the WTO, as 
well as in other regional and bilateral agreements. All trade rules and agreements 
must be built around the commitment to: 
— protect and advance the interests of smaller, weaker and vulnerable states; 
— encourage sustainable development and poverty eradication as defined by 
the people themselves; 
— give primacy to peoples’ right to food, water, the necessities of life, and pro- 
tect the small producers to enable them to survive and thrive; 
— abide by international norms and standards that guarantee fundamental 
human rights; 
— strengthen respect for creation with ecological standards that safeguard the 
interests of future generations and the survival of the earth; 
— ensure equitable and just distribution of resources for all. 


Therefore, the central committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from 30 August to 6 September, 2006: 


a) Affirms the theological basis for the commitment to uphold and promote 
just trade: the profound option of our faith for the “least”, the poor and the 
excluded, and calls for continuation of theological and biblical reflections 
on just trade; 


b) Calls on the churches to encourage their governments to continue work- 
ing for a new multilateral trade mechanism, with a new set of multilater- 
al trade rules which are just and democratic; 


c) Calls for WTO reform on the basis of the criteria in paragraph 9, which 
would include transparent appeals processes and accountability rules for 
parties bound by WTO trade rulings, 


d) Encourages countries to engage in participatory trade negotiation process- 
es, which will result in just trade that reduces poverty, promotes human 
rights and protects the environment; 
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e) Encourages and supports the coordinated campaigns for just trade carried out 
through the initiatives of the Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance, churches and 
related organizations; 


f) Calls for dialogue and building of alliances for just trade among ecumeni- 
cal, religious, economic and political actors and between the churches in 
the North and the South; 


g) Expresses the need to link up strategically peasant movements, labour move- 
ments, women’s and Indigenous Peoples movements to prepare and design 
alternate proposals for just trade through the World Social Forum and other 
avenues; 


h) Promotes awareness-building of congregations on the impact of trade agree- 
ments and policies, particularly on the lives of the people in the South, 
through education and ecumenical formation and through study and action. 


CLIMATE CHANGE 


Ratification of the Kyoto Protocol 
Letter to H.E. George W. Bush, President of the USA, 4 September, 2003 
(A similar letter was also sent to The Hon. John Howard MP, Prime Minister of 
Australia) 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches considers the matter of human-induced climate 
change as a profound moral issue that has serious implications for our planet. This 
climate change is being precipitated primarily by the polluting economies and 
lifestyles of the rich nations whose emissions over the past 150 years constitute 
about 80% of the increased carbon dioxide concentrations in the atmosphere. The 
consequences of climate change will impact disproportionately on the poor devel- 
oping nations and on the future generations. For the World Council of Churches, 
climate change is not only a matter of international justice but also of inter-gen- 
erational justice. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in one of its previous 
meetings has observed: 


The WCC has always stood in solidarity with those most affected by climate 
change. The consequences of climate change further accentuate the deep injus- 
tice already existing between industrialised and developing countries. Weather 
anomalies primarily hit the countries of the South, where the majority of the 
world’s population lives. At the same time, the poor in these countries make only 
marginal contributions to total greenhouse gas emissions and they lack the means 
to protect themselves against the devastating impact of changing climate condi- 
tions. There is also the lack of political will of leaders of rich countries, who are 
the prime producers of greenhouse gases, to take the political and financial respon- 
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sibility for this. The Kyoto Protocol is a first step in a global effort to combat cli- 
mate change, but it needs to be followed with stronger efforts. 


The Central Committee calls on its member churches to ensure that all govern- 
ments will sign the Kyoto Protocol and urge for a new round of negotiations for 
even stronger regulations. 


The World Council of Churches is of the opinion that measures to address glob- 
al warming as outlined by your government in July (cf. International Herald 
Tribune, 25 July 2003) cannot replace the decisive action of the government of 
the United States, a country whose citizens’ consumption of energy and requite- 
ment of oil is highest in the world. The US dependence on oil and continued sup- 
port for a development model based largely on fossil fuel and less on renewable 
energies is of concern to the global community because of its implications for the 
environment and for peace and security. 


The WCC member churches in the Pacific and its youth constituency have on 
several occasions drawn our attention to the influence of the corporate sector on 
the decision-making processes. Against this background, the US government’s 
action to delay the signing of the Protocol is viewed with concern as it does not 
take into consideration the greater well-being of people around the globe. 


We therefore strongly urge you to reconsider your opposition to the Kyoto Protocol 
and to join the broader community of nations that is working collaboratively 
through this International Treaty to seriously tackle the threat posed by climate 
change. 


Respectfully yours, 
Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 


General Secretary 


Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 4 September, 2003 
Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches I write to 
seek your renewed efforts, through the Secretariat of the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC), to persuade the governments of the United States 
of America and of Australia to initiate the process of ratification of the Kyoto 
Protocol. We have addressed our concern to the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Australia since their governments have rejected the 
Kyoto Protocol. The two governments need to be reminded of their responsibil- 
ity towards the global community. 


The World Council of Churches considers the matter of human-induced climate 
change as a profound moral issue that has serious implications for our planet. This 
climate change is being precipitated primarily by the polluting economies and 
lifestyles of the rich nations whose emissions over the past 150 years constitute 
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about 80 percent of the increased carbon dioxide concentrations in the atmos- 
phere. The consequences of climate change will impact disproportionately on the 
poor developing nations and on the future generations. For the World Council of 
Churches, climate change is not only a matter of international justice but also of 
inter-generational justice. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in one of its previous 
meetings observed: 


The WCC has always stood in solidarity with those most affected by climate change. The 
consequences of climate change further accentuate the deep injustice already existing between 
industrialized and developing countries. Weather anomalies primarily hit the countries of 
the South, where the majority of the world’s population lives. At the same time, the poor in 
these countries make only marginal contributions to total greenhouse gas emissions and they 
lack the means to protect themselves against the devastating impact of changing climate con- 
ditions. There is also the lack of political will of leaders of rich countries, who are the prime 
producers of greenhouse gases, to take the political and financial responsibility for this. The 
Kyoto Protocol is a first step in a global effort to combat climate change, but it needs to be 
followed with stronger efforts. 


The Central Committee calls on its member churches to ensure that all govern- 
ments will sign the Kyoto Protocol and urge for a new round of negotiations for 
even stronger regulations. 


The WCC has had a long and fruitful collaboration with the UN and the UNFC- 
CC Secretariat on the issue of climate change. We have had delegations at most 
of the UNFCCC negotiating sessions and at the Conferences of Parties. Many 
member churches of the WCC, including those in the USA and Australia, have 
been active in engaging their governments and people in education and advoca- 
cy related to climate change. We therefore request you to continue your efforts 
to engage the global community of nations through the Kyoto Protocol to seri- 
ously tackle the threat posed by climate change. Your efforts to support the Kyoto 
Protocol will encourage countries that are considering to ratify it. 


Respectfully yours, 
Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 


General Secretary 


“In Larger Freedom” High-Level Panel Report on Threats, Challenges and 
Change Report of the Millennium Project 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 21 April 2005, of. UN Relations, p. 158. 


Pastoral Letter to the G8 
Letter to H.E. Tony Blaiv, Chairman of the 2005 G8 Summit, 20 May, 2005, cf. 
Economic Justice, p. 9. 
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A Spiritual Declaration on Climate Change 


By Faith Community Participants during the United Nations Climate Change 
Conference, 4 December, 2005 


e We hear the call of the Earth. 

e We believe that caring for life on Earth is a spiritual commitment. 

¢ People and other species have the right to life unthreatened by human greed 
and destructiveness. 

e Pollution, particularly from the energy-intensive wealthy industrialized 
countries, is warming the atmosphere. A warmer atmosphere is leading to 
major climate changes. The poor and vulnerable in the world and future 
generations will suffer the most. 

e We commit ourselves to help reduce the threat of climate change through 
actions in our own lives, pressure on governments and industries and stand- 
ing in solidarity with those most affected by climate change. 

e We pray for spiritual support in responding to the call of the Earth. 


On the coming into force of the Kyoto Protocol 


WCC Statement to the High Level Segment of the UN Climate Change Conference, 9 
December, 2005 


Mr President, Distinguished Delegates, Observers, 


1. We would like to light a candle — the light being a symbol of joy and hope - 


because first of all we want to celebrate the coming into force of the Kyoto 
Protocol, this being the first Meeting of the Parties. We also want to celebrate 
the dedication that so many people and so many countries have shown over 
these days to make the Kyoto Protocol and the UN Convention on Climate 
Change a success, by agreeing on the Marrakech Accords and on a working 
plan on adaptation. 


2. We would like to light a candle because we are thankful for the gift of life — 
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ever so precious and ever so delicate — which for us and other people of faith 
with all our differences is a gracious and sacred gift. We are thankful also for 
the gift of the atmosphere as a precondition of life to all living beings. More 
specifically we want to remind us all that we ought to be thankful for the serv- 
ice delivered by poor and marginalised communities, by emitting low levels 
of CO9, thereby limiting the climate impact that would occur if all people 
would live the lives of wealthy communities, both in the South and the North. 
This thankfulness is meaningless however if it does not lead to doing justice 
to this service. Therefore we plead for a substantial Climate Fund in which 
people from wealthy communities acknowledge this service by paying for all 
their excess emissions above the long term sustainable and per capita equal 
level, to be used for adaptation and sustainable development in poor commu- 
nities. 


We would like to light a candle because we want to remind us all of the pain 
and disaster that is already suffered in various regions of the Earth due to cli- 
mate change; disaster to people — even going so far as to forced migration — 
to nature, to creation. Disaster inevitably will occur to future generations due 
to the already high levels of CO in the atmosphere. Here we preferentially 
mention people living in vulnerable living conditions like many Pacific islands, 
the Arctic and so many more. Also we specifically mention women and chil- 
dren in developing countries who often are first affected by the lack of water, 
food, fuel and sustainable livelihoods. This brings us to emphasizing once 
more the need of substantial and immediate adaptation efforts as a sign of sol- 
idarity and a consequence of the responsibility people mainly in the North 
bear for the ongoing climate change. 


We would like to light a candle because by burning down the candle we want 
to remind us all that time is running out. We pray that an agreement may be 
reached for negotiating equitable and sustainable targets for post-2012. To 
respect our pledge to prevent dangerous human interference with the climate 
system — which according to a broad consensus would amount to limiting 
temperature rise to 2 degrees C — we are at a critical moment now, if not worse. 
We have used little over one century to come to this situation of crisis. Radical 
changes have to take place in order to make the transition to sustainability 
within the current century. Therefore this is the moment to decide on these 
changes. Let’s acknowledge that the use of the atmosphere — being a Global 
Commons — has to be shared equally and justly. Let’s conclude therefore that 
we cannot let political power, the market and technology-based economic 
competition decide on how the use of the atmosphere will be distributed. 
Therefore we once more point to the Contraction and Convergence Model as 
a valuable starting point for deliberations and negotiations. 


We would like to light a non-fossil fuel candle as an appeal to the non-fossil 
fuel society that we envisage. To that end, we welcome the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of science and technology that can be and should be shared gracious- 
ly, as a crucial contribution to sustainable development all over the world. 
This can lead to sustainable and just societies that indeed have a significant 
improvement in the quality of life over what currently exists. 


We would like to light a candle as an acknowledgement that what we suffer 
from is not simply a technological, economic or ecological crisis, but a spiri- 
tual crisis. Our situation is the result of valuing the certainty of political power 
over the certainty of community, solidarity and justice being done to each 
other; of valuing the certainty of individual control of material wealth over 
the certainty of enjoying the gifts of nature and friendship. Therefore we ask 
for guidance to us all in making a transformation to a consciousness of com- 
munity and enjoying the bounty of nature. 


We would like to light a candle because we remember that people have always 
gathered around the light as a symbol of safety, warmth, community and hope. 
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As representatives of a faith community from all the continents of our world, 
we ask you and dedicate ourselves to continue to build a community of jus- 
tice, equity, solidarity and sustainability, as so many of you and us here pres- 
ent have tried to do in these days. 


As representatives of a global community — young and old, female and male, black 
and white, south and north — we invite you to join us in affirming a “Spiritual 
Declaration on Climate Change” that was issued by almost 2,000 faith commu- 
nity participants at an inter-religious event on Sunday, December 4th, here in 
Montreal. 


Environmental Justice for All 
A Statement from the WCC to the High-Level Ministerial Segment of the UN Climate 
Conference in Nairobi, COP12/MOP2, 17 November, 2006, delivered by Dr Jesse 
Mugambi, University of Nairobi and member of the WCC Working Group on Climate 
Change 


Mr President and fellow participants in this UN Climate Conference, 


We believe that caring for life on Earth is a spiritual commitment. People and 
other species have the right to life unthreatened by human greed and destructive- 
ness. 


The World Council of Churches is present at this 12th Conference of the Parties 
as we have been at every other COP. Our ecumenical team includes representa- 
tives of Christian faith communities around the world and ecumenical relief and 
development agencies. 


Science and the experiences of our members around the world confirm the reali- 
ty of human-induced climate change. Pollution, particularly from the energy- 
intensive wealthy industrialized countries, is warming the atmosphere. A warmer 
atmosphere is leading to major climate changes. The poor and vulnerable com- 
munities in the world and future generations will suffer the most. Though we 


have concerns about all regions, we focus in this statement particularly on Africa 
and the Pacific. 


Kenya is my home. The impacts of climate change are radically altering this land 
in which we are meeting. As you know, Mt Kenya means “mountain of white- 
ness”. The snow and glaciers that covered the mountain for generations have 
almost disappeared. We depend on the snow and glaciers of Mt Kenya and Mt 
Kilimanjaro as critical sources of water for growing our food and quenching our 
thirst. The rains are becoming much less predictable. Drought and severe storms 
alternate, making agriculture less sustainable. 


Faith-based organizations in Kenya are responding. We have formed a partner- 
ship through the All Africa Conference of Churches and Caritas and have spon- 
sored a number of public awareness and advocacy events here in Nairobi during 
COP 12. In conjunction with some of our partner ecumenical relief and develop- 
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ment agencies in developed countries, we are working on a variety of communi- 
ty-based projects that address impacts of climate change, particularly water-relat- 
ed problems. 


In the Pacific, churches and communities cannot wait any longer for the world 
to agree on the effects of climate change and its consequences on isolated com- 
munities and hence have taken initiatives to address the issue of climate change 
in their own ways and within their own means. We commend them and note with 
appreciation those nations that have contributed human and financial resources 
to address adaptation and resilience measures. The position of Australia only adds 
insult to injury for the Pacific as it continues to refuse to ratify the Kyoto Protocol. 
Pacific churches are thankful for the ecumenical solidarity of churches in Australia 
to look at ways of addressing the issue in the Pacific region. 


Faith-based organizations in Africa and the Pacific are mindful of the link between 
climate change and disasters in these regions. We call for more resources to be 
directed at the linkages between climate change impacts and disaster prepared- 
ness. 


Emergency relief, rehabilitation and development 


We are grateful for the increasing response of ecumenical agencies working on 
disaster relief and development and encourage them to intensify their focus on 
climate change as a significant cause of disasters. 


As the World Council of Churches, we issue a life-affirming call to delegates at 
COP12/MOP2: 


Listen to the scientists and the cry of the Earth and address the reality of climate 
change with the extreme urgency that it demands: 


1. Governments of the rich industrialized nations must keep the promise that 
they made in the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change. The world 
is rapidly approaching the point of “dangerous anthropogenic interference 
with the climate system”. The rich nations bear the primary responsibility for 
causing climate change and must adopt strategies to drastically reduce their 
emissions. 


2. The Kyoto Protocol must be fully implemented by all those who ratified it 
and industrialized nations that did not ratify it must meet targets at least as 
strict as those included in the Protocol. The emissions of some industrialized 
countries have risen rather than fallen since the 1990 baseline year. This means 
even greater reductions are required than the Kyoto Protocol targets and rein- 
forces the urgency that actual reductions start now. We dare not wait. 


3. The rich industrialized nations use far more than their fair share of the atmos- 
pheric global commons. They must pay that ecological debt to other peoples 
by fully compensating them for the costs of adaptation to climate change. 
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4. Drastic emission reductions by the rich are required to ensure that the legit- 
imate development needs of the world’s poor can be met. 


5. All countries must agree to and participate in a climate policy framework for 
post-2012 that ensures equitable development for all while maintaining green- 
house gas concentrations within limits that keep a warming of the global mean 
temperature to less than 2 degrees Celsius from pre-industrial levels. 


The World Council of Churches believes that the whole Earth community deserves 
to benefit from the bounties of creation. Equitable development for all is possi- 
ble while maintaining the ecological integrity of the biosphere. Faith communi- 
ties are addressing climate change because it is a spiritual and ethical issue of jus- 
tice, equity, solidarity, sufficiency and sustainability. The situation is critical. We 
must all act now. We pray that you will demonstrate leadership in responding to 
the cry of the Earth. 


Thank you. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS & IMPUNITY 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The impact of international sanctions and war on children and women 

Joint oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 13: 
the Rights of the Child,17 March-27 April, 2003 

Submitted by Dominicans for Justice and Peace, Caritas Internationalis, Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, Dominican 
Leadership Conference, Canadian Council of Churches, Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
International Presentation Association, Sisters of the Presentation, Congregations of 
Saint Joseph, Maryknoll Sisters Inc. and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
in conjunction with Franciscans International and KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical 
Justice Initiatives 


Religious Intolerance: Pakistan 
Joint oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 11: 
Civil and Political Rights-Religious Intolerance, 17 March-27 April, 2003 
Submitted by Dominicans for Justice and Peace, Franciscans International and the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, 
in collaboration with the Pakistan Justice and Peace Commission of Religious men and 
women and the Pakistan Commission of Catholic Bishops 


On developments in Indonesia-West Papua 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 10: 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 17 March-27 April, 2003 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) submits that churches’ engagement on econom- 
ic and social issues is based on God’s concern for human beings who work to 
produce goods and services, who use them and for whom this business exists. 
The ecumenical dialogue of the 1960s on economic matters therefore empha- 
sized this value of social justice in creating a responsible society, a society that 
would encompass the practice of a wide humanism. Justice therefore was a 
prerequisite for a responsible society since people could not become fully 
human when they were victims of injustice. The goal of the ecumenical move- 
ment was not only economic growth but above all human development. 


2. The International Consultation organized by CCIA, as a part of its process of 
Review of Global Ecumenical Practices and Policies on Human Rights in June 
1998, reviewed the churches’ response to globalization and amongst others 
noted: “Thus the dominant model of economic growth based on the ideolo- 
gy of the free market exhibits almost total disrespect for the human person 
made in the image of God, excludes alternate models and punishes those who 
advocate them and ignores fundamental spiritual values. Globalization also 
erodes democratic participation at the international level, promoting the fic- 
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tion that economic and political decision-making can be separated. The increas- 
ingly dominant role of such multilateral ‘economic’ mechanisms as the Group 
of 8, the World Trade Organization, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, circumvents the ‘political’ mechanisms of international coop- 
eration embodied in the UN Charter, rendering economically vulnerable coun- 
tries virtually powerless to defend their interests either individually or collec- 
tively.” 

While it is important to look at the negative impact of globalization on the 
lives of the people, it is also necessary to focus on human right abuses com- 
mitted by governments on national minorities through economic exploita- 
tion, discriminatory practices and policies in countries like Indonesia; also, at 
the same time it is necessary to look at the collaborative role of transnational 
corporations in human rights violations of the local people. 


3. The CCIA has monitored the developments in Indonesia since the May 1998 


downfall of Suharto. There have been several visits by staff and ecumenical 
delegations to critical regions of tensions and conflicts like the Malukus, 
Central and South Sulawesi and West Papua. Of particular concern is the sit- 
uation in West Papua. On 20th September 2002, the General Secretary of the 
WCC, at the request of its Central Committee, wrote to the President of 
Indonesia, Ms Megawati Soekarnoputri, drawing attention to the deteriorat- 
ing human rights situation in West Papua. The letter stated that the devel- 
opments in West Papua seemed to follow the same pattern as those of East 
Timor in the early 1990s. The military, by encouraging and inducting the 
Lashkar Jihad in the region, is using religion to create a horizontal conflict to 
deflect the demands of the Papuan people for economic justice and for real- 
ization of socio, economic and cultural rights. The letter urged the govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to revive the National Dialogue initiated by 
former President Abdur Rahman Wahid. The grievances of the Papuan peo- 
ple for equitable sharing of economic resources and political power can only 
be addressed through just and honest implementation of the autonomy law. 
The WCC and its member churches around the world, including those in 
Indonesia, are of the considered view that the National Dialogue is the only 
way forward to peace and reconciliation in the region. The people of Papua 
are committed to peace through a process of consultation and multilateral 
decision-making. 


4. The people of Papua carry bitter memories of the past. The manner in which 
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they were denied the right of self-determination by the Act of Free Choice in 
1969. The history of integration of West Papua into Indonesia has not been 
pleasant. Denial of civil and political rights as well as social, economic and 
cultural rights, coupled with brutality and atrocities committed by the 
Indonesian military, resulted in the death of 100,000 Papuans. These events 
have left behind deep scars and wounds that have been difficult to heal. Presently 
most Papuans harbour resentment towards the central government because of 


the policies and practices it has pursued that are detrimental to the interests 
of the Papuan people. These amongst others include the transmigration pol- 
icy of the Indonesian government that has resulted in marked inequality 
between the Papuans and settlers. The government over the years has followed 
policies that have been unjust, unfair and exploitative of the Papuan people. 
The development policies of the Indonesian government have not taken into 
consideration the requirements of local culture. Little has been done to ensure 
that the income derived from Papua’s natural resources is spent on develop- 
ment of the region. The region’s economy, despite protests and appeals, con- 
tinues to be dominated by settlers at the cost of the local Papuan peoples. 


5. It is reiterated that arising from West Papua’s integration and the associated trans- 
migration programme has been a comprehensive record of human rights viola- 
tions — from the denial of economic and cultural rights to detention without trial, 
torture and extrajudicial killings. At an economic and cultural level, the effec- 
tive confiscation of vast tracts of land for forestry, palm oil plantations, has not 
only denied indigenous landowners the right to their traditional cropping prac- 
tices, it has also deprived them of their economic base. While the Indonesian 
government continues to exploit the island’s natural resources for its own eco- 
nomic benefit there is concern that little equivalent benefit has come the way of 
the Papuan people. The province has, for example, the highest cost of living in 
the republic, and the provision of help and education services disproportionate- 
ly favours the predominantly urban-based trans-migrant population. 


The understanding of Indonesia as one nation has given overriding impor- 
tance to national identity at the expense of local identity and culture. In the 
case of West Papua this has effectively resulted in the creation of a “lost gen- 
eration” — not only deprived of their economic security but in addition, alien- 
ated from their culture. It is hoped the proposed autonomy legislation enact- 
ed by the central government will open the possibility of greater emphasis on 
the appreciation of local cultures throughout the archipelago. Not only are 
the Papuan people seemingly treated as culturally and socially inferior by the 
Indonesian government, any form of cultural expression has resulted in either 
arrests or violence. 


6. As stated earlier, in conjunction with the process of integration, the Indonesian 
government also instigated in the 1960s an extensive programme of transmi- 
gration. With a population in excess of two hundred million, 60 percent of 
whom live on 7 percent of the land area, such a programme was seen by the 
Indonesian government as a very effective means of correcting this imbalance. 
The policy of moving large numbers of people from heavily populated to rel- 
atively under-populated islands has seen, in the case of West Papua, over 
600,000 trans-migrants settled there since 1964. In addition, so-called spon- 
taneous migration to West Papua has also increased in recent years due to 
Indonesia’s worsening economic situation. The West Papuans represent a 
minority in Indonesia as a whole. It is suggested that if existing levels of trans- 
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migration continue indigenous Papuans will be a minority in their own land 
within the next five to eight years. 


In order to sustain this level of transmigration, the Indonesian government 
has forcibly and systematically claimed over 19 million hectares of land in 
West Papua. These have been acquired on the government’s understanding 
that any non-cultivated land is state property and the land taken has been 
used to build roads, schools, government facilities, forestry, palm oil planta- 
tions, mining, and trans-migrant settlements. Compensation to traditional 
land-owners has been either nominal or non existent — the government argues 
that the development that has occurred as a result of these land acquisitions 
represents sufficient compensation in itself. 


7. The World Council of Churches is deeply disturbed by these developments in 
West Papua. It is of the considered view that unless serious efforts are made 
by the Indonesian government to implement the autonomy law in consulta- 
tion with the representatives of the Papuan people the situation of confronta- 
tion and conflict is likely to further deteriorate, resulting in serious human 
rights violations. The government of Indonesia must be made to realize that 
the problems in Papua are primarily economic because of the failure of its 
development policies. This Commission is requested to urge the Indonesian 
government to take serious steps to ensure that the Province of Papua gets its 
due and just share of the proceeds raised from the exploitation of its abundant. 
natural resources. That the rights of Papuan people are duly recognized and 
economic justice ensured. 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan, India 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 1 le: 
Civil and Political Rights, including the Question of Religious Intolerance, 17 March- 
27 April, 2003 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) submits that since its inception the WCC has expressed 
concern for the rightful, wholesome growth of freedom of religions, for protec- 
tion of the life of the spirit from oppression and authoritarian abuse. The first 
assembly of the WCC in its report, Church and the Disorder of Society, Amsterdam 
1948, noted: 


“Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to God and his neigh- 
bour. Any tendencies in state and society depriving man of the possibility of 
acting responsibly are denial of God’s intentions for man and his work of sal- 
vation. A responsible society is one where freedom is the freedom of man who 
acknowledges responsibility to justice and public order and where those that 
hold political authority or economic power are responsible for its exercise to 
God and the people whose welfare is affected by it.” 


The WCC over the years through its member churches in the regions has contin- 
ued to work towards the fulfillment of the above goal. Despite extensive gains 
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for religious liberty during the past century, recent intensification and ethno-cen- 
trism have imperilled and in some cases crushed religious freedom and liberty 
formerly achieved. The reports received by WCC from its members speak of 
increasing incidents of religious intolerance and violence resulting in flagrant vio- 
lations of human rights. Individuals as well as groups have been subjected to per- 
secution, discrimination and indiscriminate killings on grounds of religion, eth- 
nicity and political conviction. The WCC has taken a firm and vigorous stand 
against such actions and has endeavoured through local and international actions 
to defuse tension, promote reconciliation and inter-religious harmony. 


The Asian region has been the dwelling for major religions of the world — Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity. For centuries people practising these reli- 
gions have lived side by side in peace and harmony. That situation now seems to 
be changing. In the last decade religion has emerged as a significant and some- 
times dominant factor in intra-state conflicts. It has been manipulated to pro- 
mote narrow political and nationalist interests and objectives. Religious intoler- 
ance has grown almost universally and Asian societies are no exception. In this 
submission we want to draw the attention of the Commission to the growing 
environment of religious intolerance and violence in Indonesia, India and Pakistan 
that have claimed many lives. It is undercutting the multi-cultural, multi-reli- 
gious and pluralistic base of societies in these countries. Intolerance has encour- 
aged a new wave of ideologies that distort and seek to rewrite history and incite 
communal violence, creating walls of separation and hatred between communi- 
ties. The upsurge of religious extremism and intolerance has left many minority 
populations virtually defenceless. 


a. Indonesia 


The CCIA has monitored developments in Indonesia since the downfall of President 
Suharto in May 1998. Of particular concern are the developments in West Papua, 
Central and South Sulawesi and the Malukus. The religious violence in the Poso 
region, Central Sulawesi, has intensified since May 2002, around the time the 
deadline for withdrawal of the armed forces from the region was due to expire. 
Ten Christian villages were bombed and razed to the ground, 30 people killed, 
19 injured, and hundreds displaced and evacuated to safer places. Similar attacks 
took place in July and on 15th August 2002 at Mayumba village where 68 Christian 
houses were burnt and a number of people killed as a result of bomb explosions. 
The attacks were carried out by Lashkar Jihad who entered the region from Java 
on the pretext of helping their Muslim co-religionists. The security forces were 
unable to arrest the perpetrators of these heinous crimes and bring them to jus- 
tice before courts of law. In the Malukus Islands the terror and violence unleashed 
in 1999 continues and has severely divided and brutalized the local Christian and 
Muslim communities. The conflict has its roots in local tensions, competing inter- 
ests and access to resources. However, with the passage of time, it has acquired 
strong religious overtones. The involvement of Lashkar Jihad has led to an esca- 
lation of violence. It has devastated Christian communities throughout the region. 
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In some places entire communities and villages have been wiped out. Horrific 
crimes like rape, torture and murder have been committed in the name of reli- 
gion. The death toll is around 10,000 with over 300,000 people displaced. The 
ongoing violence has created despondency and fear amongst the people, who no 
longer have confidence in the ability of the Indonesian security forces to restore 
law and order and to ensure their safety and security. In some cases the security 
forces are actively involved in fanning the flames of violence in furtherance of 
their political and economic interests. 


b. Pakistan 


There has been an increase of religious intolerance and violence in Pakistan dur- 
ing the last year. The victims are religious minorities that include the Ahmadiyas, 
Hindus and Christians. Most victims belong to poor rural areas where security 
forces are unwilling and/or unable to take action against Islamic extremists groups 
responsible for these atrocities. Christian places of worship, hospitals, schools and 
other institutions have come under wanton attacks of violence and brutality that 
have resulted in killings of innocent civilians. On 25th September, 2002, Islamic 
extremists shot dead seven staff of the Idara-e-Amn-o-Insaf (Committee for Justice 
and Peace) of the Karachi Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church and the Church 
of Pakistan. To date, none of the perpetrators of this heinous crimes have been 
detained and brought before the courts of law for trial. 


In view of these increasing attacks on the Christian minority, the World Council 
of Churches decided to send a pastoral delegation on a visit to Pakistan on November 
2002. The report of the delegation on which these submissions are based is avail- 
able on request. 


The much abused blasphemy laws remain on the Statute Book. Many innocent 
Christians charged under these laws continue to languish in jails pending trial. 
Despite repeated efforts to draw the attention of the government to the plight of 
victims charged under blasphemy laws no action has been taken to amend even 
the procedural part of the law to prevent its abuse. According to the recent report 
of the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan, Christians are not the only target 
of Islamic extremist groups but also Shiite Muslims, including a large number of 
doctors who have lost their lives because of the growing religious violence and 
hatred in the country. 


The government of Pakistan has done little to counter the present trend towards 
religious intolerance. On the contrary, it has continued to pursue policies and 
practices that discriminate against religious minorities. This is evident from the 
fact that very few members of the religious minorities have been able to obtain 
jobs in government services. Even the few who are able to break through this wall 
of discrimination are victimized. The attention of this Commission is drawn to 
the case of Mr Mohan Lal Shahani, a Christian, who was appointed a judge of the 
Sind High Court on 9th January 1997. Despite exemplary performance he was 
not confirmed and his services were dispensed with as of 8th January 1998. 
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c. India 


Till a few years ago India was known for its tolerance and secular polity howev- 
er, in recent times it has witnessed an increase of its own brand of Hindu extrem- 
ism represented by the Hindutva ideology. The practices and policies of the pres- 
ent government have undermined the country’s historical commitment to a 
multi-religious, multi-cultural, plural society. The violence against Dalits is on 
the increase. They are not only segregated in all spheres of social life: places of 
worship, education, housing and land ownership, use of common wells and roads, 
but also subjected to arbitrary executions. Religious violence has also increased 
against Christians and Muslims. Despite statements by government officials that 
attacks against Christians, their places of worship and clergy are isolated inci- 
dents, it is clear that Hindu extremists are pursuing a clear agenda in the perse- 
cution of Christians. Of particular concern is the ongoing campaign of hate and 
discrimination promoted by the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP) against minori- 
ties and Dalits. The Gujarat carnage left thousands of Muslims dead, brutally 
killed at the hands of Hindu extremists; thousands more were made destitute and 
rendered homeless. These inhuman acts and atrocities were carried out with full 
impunity under the eyes of law enforcement agencies. 


The World Council of Churches is deeply disturbed by these developments and 
has expressed its concern in letters addressed to the governments of Indonesia, 
Pakistan and India. It calls on this Commission to urge the governments of these 
countries to seek means by which dialogue may be promoted between religious 
communities and their governments as well as between religious communities 
themselves. 


Religious Freedom and Liberty in the Emerging Context 
Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, at the EKD Working Group on 
Religious Freedom, Hanover, 18 December, 2003 


Ecumenical concern for religious freedom and liberty is older than the World 
Council of Churches. The Oxford Conference on “Church State and Community” 
in 1937 first elaborated the understanding of the notion of religious freedom and 
liberty and named several freedoms that were necessary for the church to fulfill 
its obligations to society. These zater-alia wete: 
— the right of public and private worship, preaching and teaching; 
— freedom from imposition by the State of religious ceremonies and forms of 
worship; 
— freedom to determine the nature of its government and the qualifications 
of its ministers and members; 
— freedom of the individual to join the church; 
— the right to control over the education of ministers and the right to pro- 
vide religious instruction to youth; 
— freedom of Christian service and missionary activity, both at home and 
abroad; 
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— freedom to cooperate with other churches; and 
— freedom to use public facilities available to all citizens or associations as 
will make it possible to accomplish these ends. 


This early understanding of religious freedom is all encompassing. It comes out 
of the colonial context of which the missionary enterprise was an integral part. 
Subsequently, however, nearer to the period of the drafting of the Universal 
Declaration, the understanding of the right to religious liberty was set in the 
wider context of universal human rights which were the essential basis of a new 
just and peaceful world order. 


Amsterdam Declaration 


The first Assembly of the WCC (Amsterdam, 1948), meeting soon after the sec- 
ond World War, took cognizance of the work done by the Life and Work Movement 
and issued a Declaration of Religious Liberty that articulated a broad consensus 
among WCC member churches and was closer to the provisions of Article 18 of 
the Universal Declaration, with a focus on the rights of the individual rather than 
the rights of the Church: 

— Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed. 

— Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching 
and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships 
in a social or political community. 

— Every person has the right to associate with others and to organize with them 
for religious purposes 

— Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action in accordance 
with the rights of individual persons, has the right to determine its policies 
and practices for the accomplishment of its chosen purposes. 


The Amsterdam Declaration of 1948 was prophetic. It not only emphasized the 
importance of religious liberty but also called for elaboration of an international 
bill of human rights to protect the rights of minorities, eliminate racial segrega- 
tion or discrimination; guarantee freedom from arbitrary arrests and promote the 
realization of human freedom through social legislation. These rights together 
were seen as foundational pillars for building just and peaceful international rela- 
tions. 


The early discourse on the subject emphasized the responsibility for the protec- 
tion of the right to religious freedom is a shared obligation: between State and 
Church, between the churches themselves, between individual Christians and the 
churches themselves, between Christians and people of other faiths. 


Religious freedom and the return of religion in the political sphere 


The above definition of religious freedom and liberty served the WCC well dur- 
ing the Cold War period; over the years it was argued and refined by the variety 
of concrete experiences of its member churches around the globe. In the post Cold 
War reordering of societies and their international relations, the time has come 
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to review and revisit the definition in light of the experience of the churches in 
their local, national situations and in the realm of international relations where 
religion has emerged as a key factor in the civil and political life of nations. 


For the individual believer, religion is a single totality, but when reflecting on its 
political impact it can be helpful to explain the phenomenon of religion by clas- 
sifying it according to its different forms of expression: 


1. Religion as spiritual experience. In this aspect there are only very slight dif- 
ferences between the world religions — Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, 
Gre, 


2. Religion as theology. In the past there were great differences between the 
major religions in this area, but in recent years they have moved towards a deep- 
er common understanding. 


3. Religion as ethics and values. In this area there are much fewer differences 
between the religions than the individual believer and general public might think. 
For example, the three monotheistic religions have a similar basis for the ethics 
of economic management and how to put one’s gifts to good use — ideas about 
social justice, about the individual’s responsibility for his or her neighbour and 
the global neighbourhood. In broad terms they all share the view that the earth 
can provide “enough for everyone’s need but not for everyone’s greed”. 


4. Religion as a bearer of culture. This is the area where the greatest differ- 
ences are to be found, not only between the world religions, but also within them. 
This aspect of religion is also increasingly important as the underlying cause of 
conflict — or as a tool easily manipulated in order to stir them up. 


The two last-mentioned roles of religion — as an upholder of ethics and a bearer 
of culture — are the aspects of religion that are not only the concern of individu- 
als, the churches and religious organizations. I believe these aspects to be of con- 
cern for the whole society and that it is absolutely necessary to bring them into 
the decision-making and political processes of our societies. 


The fundamental transformations taking place in our societies mean that it is 
more urgent than ever to understand the role of religion in political processes. 


National change and global exchange have led to economic development of con- 
siderable magnitude. As hundreds of millions of people leave extreme poverty 
behind, this potential offers hope to the world’s poor. 


Simultaneously, however, new patterns of exclusion and inequality have appeared, 
with marginalization, insecurity and powerlessness as real consequences for many 
people. Such a situation may generate feelings of social and cultural insecurity. 


These transformations in society also change the role of the nation-state. It would 
seem that the very rhythm and scale of the transformation exceed the capacity of 
national governments and policies to shape and influence the process. 
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We have a global economy. But the legal, moral or democratic framework vital 
to an economy if it is to be able to serve the common good continues to be a basi- 
cally national responsibility. 


The nation-state is not going to disappear. It will remain the most important 
political instrument in the foreseeable future. But global interdependence makes 
it increasingly difficult for the nation-state alone to deliver what people expect 
for a good life. This is a fact in both the northern and the southern hemisphere. 


Consequently, people will look for supplementary communities with which they 
can identify, both larger and smaller than the nation-state. But people will also 
turn inwards. Cultural factors — such as ethnicity and religion — will be more 
important in people’s search for fundaments on which to build their hopes for the 
future. Socially and politically marginalized young people, who 30 years ago 
turned to Marxism in their search for a better future, might today turn to reli- 
gion. 


We know — both from history and contemporary experience — that religious influ- 
ence on politics can be both beneficial and detrimental. Religious-political con- 
flict is not a new phenomenon. Let me focus on three examples: 


1. Historically, the role of religion in political conflicts has been to increase ten- 
sion — even cause clashes — between civilizations. This can only happen if religion 
is used by political leaders to emphasize the exclusiveness and primacy of one par- 
ticular group at the expense of others — be it Christian, Jewish, Muslim or some 
other religious faith. It is necessary for all actors — in particular churches and ecu- 
menical organizations — to counteract all such mono-cultural political tendencies 
and prove that the Samuel Huntington theory of an inevitable clash between civ- 
ilizations is part of an outmoded way of thinking. 


2. In modern societies, in particular in Europe, religious-political friction has 
mainly occurred between clerical and secular authorities. Basically this is a healthy 
conflict which has helped — and continues to support — the development of uni- 
versal social values in modern society, for example, pluralism, democracy and 
human rights. 


3. As a consequence of the transformation taking place in our societies, a third 
kind of religious-political clash has become more evident in recent years both in 
domestic and international politics. This is the split within religions and cul- 
tures. A split between “fundamentalists”, who see their traditional scriptures and 
teachings as so absolute as to divide humankind into irreconcilable believers and 
infidels, and others, who see their ancient traditions or spiritual insights as raw 
material for wider human reconciliation, as the basis for an intensified search for 
community among people of differing races, creeds and national origins: a split 
between those protecting the “truth” and those searching for the “truth”. 


The World Council of Churches has a long-standing history of advocating the 
need for universally applicable standards. This goal, in the present context, can 
only be obtained through interaction and dialogue. 
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For many years ecumenical social thought regarded the secular state as the ideal 
for social harmony in a religiously plural society. Today, however, the resurgence 
of religious belief and resulting inter-religious tension has led some to subscribe 
to other models such as a multi-confessional state. Others call for deeper under- 
standing of the rule of law and of new processes of democratic participation. There 
are renewed claims on the state by the churches. Presently, few states can claim 
guarantees of religious liberty within their jurisdictions to be free from problems. 


Still, the secular state provides a good basis for a multi-confessional society. 
However, the state needs to be sensitive to and understand religious needs. 


Post-Harare framework for work on religious liberty 


The current framework for the CCIA’s work on religious freedom and intolerance 
was spelled out at the consultation organized by the CCIA on “Human Rights and 
the Churches — New Challenges” at Morges, Switzerland, in June 1998. The 
Consultation had two main objectives — to sum up the findings of the Global Review 
of Ecumenical practices and policies on human rights and to prepare the Draft 
Statement on Human Rights for adoption by the 8th WCC Assembly in Harare. 


It may be worthwhile to recall here the extracts on religious liberty from the 
Consultation Report. 


“We reaffirm the statement of the Nairobi Assembly that religious liberty 
should never be used to claim privileges. For the church this right is essential 
so that it can fulfill its responsibility which arises out of the Christian faith. 


The list of countries that have declared an official state religion grows, giv- 
ing to religion constitutional and legislative powers and privileges. In a num- 
ber of these cases the freedom of citizens to choose and practice the belief of 
their choice is more and more severely restricted. The secular and plural basis 
of the state is under widespread assault and religious extremism and intoler- 
ance is on the rise. 


Former communist countries struggle to revise or adopt new basic laws on 
religion and religious practice under pressure to pattern such legislation after 
Western models, creating a “free market” of religions. Churches and other 
faith bodies argue for protection against an invasion of exogenous religious 
movements and proselytism as they seek to recover from decades of repression 
and atheist rule. Difficult new questions arise for the ecumenical movement 
which has declared opposition to proselytism and at the same time advocates 
for religious freedom based on the provisions it has been instrumental in hav- 
ing included in international human rights standards.“ 


Significant issues of concern 


It is in the above context of the Global Review process and the Harare Assembly 
Statement that the CCIA identified the following areas where the WCC needed 
to focus its attention in the coming period. 
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— Issues facing religious minorities in Eastern and Central Europe, where soci- 
eties are in transition, and in the process of drafting new constitutions and 
legislations. 

— Issues of religious minorities in Islamic countries where Shariah is being 
made applicable in the civil and political life of nations. 

— Role of religion in conflict — looking at intolerance as a major contributor 
of human rights violations and inter-religious dialogue as a vehicle for pro- 
motion and protection of human rights. 


Religious minorities in Eastern and Central Europe 


Most societies in Eastern and Central Europe are in transition. The previous polit- 
ical equation of religion and state has been overturned and unresolved historical 
tensions have resurfaced, while powerful foreign religious political and econom- 
ic interests have intervened at all levels of society. 


Unchecked activities of foreign missionaries and new religious movements have 
had a negative effect on inter-confessional and interfaith relations. In the emerg- 
ing context national governments and civil administrations are being reconsti- 
tuted to guarantee the integrity of the state. Steps are also being taken to provide 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of religion. The paradox is that while many 
constitutions guarantee freedom of religion, conscience or belief, the growing 
concern is that freedom to preach and to choose one’s religion is misused, both 
by established or majority religions or by new religious movements. There is also 
the question of how to encourage the practice of tolerance, both in the govern- 
ments as well as in the religious communities. 


In a consultation organized by the WCC in 2001 the participants from Central 
and Eastern Europe identified the following as crucial areas where churches need 
to pay attention: 

— legal provisions, including registration, the consequence of a multi-tier sys- 

tem and restitution of church property; 

— relationship between majority and minority churches; 

— new religious movements; 

— religion and conflict; 

— education for tolerance; 

— anti-discrimination; 

— the effects of September 11. 


Some key areas on which work has already started but where much more needs 
to be done include teaching of tolerance. The issue of tolerance for other religious 
beliefs and organizations is a matter of priority in Central and Eastern Europe. It 
has to begin to take place at local and national levels in the context of the under- 
standing of tolerance within a Christian value system. 


The WCC in cooperation with CEC could organize meetings between minority 
and majority churches to address problematic issues in their relationship. This is 
a major issue of discord, where despite new-found freedom and respite from com- 
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munist rule, religious minorities in the region feel intimidated, harassed and 
oppressed by the majority. While the initiative to build bridges between the 
majority and the minority has to come from local churches, WCC and CEC can 
provide expertise and experience to build and strengthen healthy relations based 
on justice and fairness. 


A considerable amount of advocacy work needs to be done in respect of the require- 
ment of registration, religious education and restitution of church property. The 
WCC and CEC could undertake a comprehensive and systematic analysis of these 
issues throughout the region. A compilation of such data on the issue listed above 
could serve as a resource for churches struggling in their particular situations. 


Ecumenical support should be mobilized for the OSCE expert panel on Freedom 
of Religion and monitoring implementation of the OSCE human dimension by 
making these mechanisms known to the churches. These two regional initiatives 
are Carrying out important work on religious freedom that need to be known more 
widely amongst the churches. 


The issue of proselytism continues to be a central theme in discussion of religious 
freedom and ecumenical relations. This is an issue that has resonance in all the 
regions, particularly the relationship between mission and religious freedom. 


Church-state relations should not be seen in the national context alone but also 
in relation to the European Union which is a trans-national body, and need to 
study pluralism in Europe — how it is incorporated into constitutions and other 
legal frameworks. 


Religious minorities in Islamic countries 


The international human rights law prohibits discrimination against any religion 
or belief not only at the level of the state, but also at every level of society. This 
means that religious communities are themselves under duty to treat those of dif- 
ferent beliefs fairly and with tolerance. The interpretation of Islamic Shariah laws 
in countries like Iran, Pakistan, Sudan, Indonesia and Nigeria is in contradiction 
with the principles of the primacy of international law. Also, practices based on 
national law in some Islamic countries ignore requirements of the right of free- 
dom of conscience, religion and belief. 


The rise of militant Islam in parts of Asia and Africa has galvanized popular Islamic 
movements against Western Christian values. This rejectionist trend is accompa- 
nied by the desire to implement the Islamic code of Shariah. One of the challenges 
for the WCC is how to respond to the cries of Christian minorities in Islamic coun- 
tries, who suffer persecution, discriminatory practices and policies that are in vio- 
lation of the principles enshrined in the international human rights regime. 


The WCC is called to respond to this challenge in a sensitive manner to ensure 
it does not in anyway impinge and/or discourage inter-religious dialogue to resolve 
differences and disputes at the local and national levels. At the same time the 
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WCC has to be seen to support and accompany churches pastorally so that Christian 
minorities in such situations do not feel isolated or abandoned. In a low-key con- 
sultation with church leaders from Islamic countries in Asia and Africa in 2000 
the following areas were identified for future work: 


— In view of the reassertion of Islam, how can the ecumenical fellowship sup- 
port, accompany and respond to the needs of Christian minorities, partic- 
ularly victims of human rights violations? 

— Equip and empower churches in local and national situations to adopt pre- 
ventive measures through inter-religious dialogue. 

— At the international level, identify appropriate partners to form inter-reli- 
gious alliances to prevent human rights violations while ensuring issues of 
inter-religious communal violence at the local and national levels are not 
internationalized. 

— Shariah laws, it is said, are often introduced and adopted through undemo- 
cratic methods with the assistance of funds made available from abroad. 
The push for application of Shariah laws that discriminate against religious 
minorities is inspired by outside forces and is a source of tension and con- 
flict. How can this trend be checked? 

— Harmonious Christian-Muslim relations exist in some places. What are the 
lessons that can be learned from such experiences and situations? 

— Muslims tend to see Christianity and Christians as a legacy of the colonial 
past. How can Christians be helped to overcome this barrier of guilt by reli- 
gious affiliation? 


The church leaders from Islamic countries call on the WCC to promote solidar- 
ity and networking amongst churches in Islamic countries and keep intergovern- 
mental institutions like the UN, Commonwealth, ECOWAS and others informed 
about conflicts that have religious dimensions. Muslim organizations in Europe 
and North America that advocate for human rights of Muslim minorities should 
be made more aware of the situation facing Christians in Islamic countries and 
their help sought to address such situations. 


Efforts should also be made to strengthen dialogue as a preventive measure. Those 
that have worked on successful models should be brought together. Case studies 
of successful dialogue situations should be developed and inter-faith groups 
strengthened. Churches need to seek allies amongst those concerned about the 
rise of religious extremism. 


Role of religion in conflict and inter-religious dialogue 


As said earlier, the return of religion in the political sphere has fuelled and esca- 
lated violence and conflicts. In 1986, at the 42nd Session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, a Special Rapporteur was appointed to examine 
incidences and governmental action in all parts of the world that were inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the Declaration on Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance 
and of Discrimination of Religion or Belief and to recommend counteractive meas- 
ures for such situations. 
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Over the years the Special Rapporteur has not only documented cases of discrim- 
ination against those who differ in religion or belief but also cases of summary 
and arbitrary executions, torture, unlawful detention, censorship and suppres- 
sion. 


Religious intolerance and restrictions on religious freedom, as stated earlier, have 
grown almost universally, giving rise to questions related to the degree to which 
religious freedom is an absolute right. Other related questions are the relation- 
ship between religion and culture, the role of religion in politics, the relation- 
ship between religion and national and ethnic identity. 


The elimination of religious discrimination and intolerance is the basic respon- 
sibility of the State within the framework of legal and political commitments 
made and as a consequence of acceptance of international instruments. Nevertheless, 
it must be understood that behaviour patterns and attitudes cannot be controlled 
or regulated through executive or legislative actions. To overcome the present cli- 
mate of intolerance, churches have to undertake awareness-building and educa- 
tion programmes to change the hearts and minds of the people in terms of under- 
standing the other. 


Religious freedom will continue to be a major area of concern for the involve- 
ment of the WCC. The Council and its vast network of churches around the world 
need to be mobilized in a major effort to foster understanding of the “other”. 
Today more than ever before there is a need to bring out the liberating and human- 
itarian aspects of all religions to promote a culture of peace and tolerance. 


As mentioned earlier, the main problem is not so much between, as within, reli- 
gions. The clash between cultural provincialism and openness — between those 
protecting the truth and those searching for the truth — is evident in all cultures 
and must be addressed with a forward-looking attitude. 


As the ideologies of modern, industrial society are losing ground, there is grow- 
ing openness to the contribution of religion. 


If religion is used as an instrument to gain political power and emphasize the 
exclusiveness and primacy of one’s own group at the expense of others, it will be 
a most destructive contribution. The political idea of “the otherness” fuels con- 
flicts. 


On the other hand, 


by emphasising fundamental ethics and humanity, 
by giving voice to the voiceless, 
by emphasizing the responsibility of the individual, 
by focusing on inclusiveness and a deeper sense of hope, 
by highlighting the importance of the meeting of cultures, 
by being ecumenical, 
religion will make a much needed and constructive contribution to our societies. 
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Letter to Madam Justice Louise Arbour on the occasion of her appointment 
as High Commissioner for Human Rights 
Sent 3 March, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


May I, on behalf of the World Council of Churches, warmly congratulate you on 
the occasion of your appointment as High Commissioner for Human Rights. The 
World Council of Churches indeed looks forward to a continued close, construc- 
tive and committed cooperation with the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Human Rights under your leadership. 


The World Council of Churches has a long history of working closely with the UN 
and its agencies. Since our inception we have been concerned with human rights 
issues. The work on human rights is undertaken with member churches in the 
regions from whom we receive regular reports on critical human rights situations. 
The WCC facilitates the participation of representatives from the regions in dif- 
ferent forums of the UN, including the UN Commission and Sub-commission on 
Human Rights. The WCC’s Churches Commission on International Affairs has 
been actively following the procedures of the ICC and has a programme on Impunity. 


We commend your work as ex-Prosecutor of the United Nations war crime tri- 
bunals for former Yugoslavia and Rwanda. The international community has high- 
ly recognized your exceptional qualities, competence and vision which will be 
essential for your future work. We wish to assure you of our support and prayers. 


The World Council of Churches had a very good working relationship with your 
predecessor, Mr Vieira de Mello who was an old friend of this organization. At 
our last meeting, a few days before the 59th session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, he promised to renew his relations with the 
Council and visit its headquarters in Geneva to address the staff. For well-known 
reasons, this was not possible. We were also very grateful to have Acting High 
Commissioner, Dr Bertrand Ramcharan be the key-note speaker at the WCC 
International Affairs and Advocacy Week in November last year. At this meeting, 
held in New York, church experts on International Affairs and Human Rights from 
all over the world came together for mutual sharing and common strategizing. 


It would be an honour for me to extend to you in person our congratulations and 
to exchange views about how the World Council of Churches and its more than 
300 member churches in over 100 countries can assist and support you in your 
new and important responsibilities. We shall contact your office later this year to 
try and find an opportunity to meet. 


May God bless, guide and sustain you. 


Peter Weiderud 
Director, CCIA 
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Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia-West Papua 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th Session, Item 10, 
15 March-23 April, 2004 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) submits that one of its primary tasks is to express 
the common concern of the churches in the service of human need, the break- 
ing down of barriers between people and the promotion of the human fami- 
ly in justice and peace. All its programme activities are accordingly conceived 
and implemented in a way that expresses the basic Christian imperative to 
participate in the struggle for human dignity and social justice for all God’s 
people and at the same time maintain the integrity of action and engagement 
by the churches as rooted in the biblical faith. Churches are called to share in 
God’s mission of justice, peace and respect for all creation and to seek for all 
humanity the abundant life which God intends. Within scripture, through 
tradition and from the many ways in which the spirit illuminates the heart, 
God’s gift of dignity to each and every human person can be discerned. 


2. The CCIA has a long history of involvement in the struggle for human rights. 
This involvement is based on the conviction that God wills a society in which 
all can exercise full human rights. All human beings are created in God’s 
image, equal and infinitely precious in God’s sight. This basic commitment 
of faith was reflected in the Report of the 5th Assembly held in Nairobi, 1975. 
The Report under the Section “The Right to Basic Guarantees for Life” inter 
alia noted: 


“No rights are possible without basic guarantees for life, including the right 
to work, to adequate food, to guaranteed health care, to decent housing and 
to education for the full development of the human potential. Because women 
have the lowest status in most world communities their special needs should 
be recognized. 


The ever-widening gap between the rich and poor nations has created today 
a highly explosive situation in which millions are denied these rights. This is 
due to a number of contributing factors, including the following: 

e the present international economic structures are dominated by a few rich 
countries who control a large proportion of the world’s resources and mar- 
kets. 

* transnational corporations, often in league with oppressive regimes, distort 
and exploit the economies of poor nations. 

e National economies are controlled in many cases by a small group of elites 
who also often give special access to trans-national corporations. 

e Patterns of land ownership are often exploitative. 


The right to the basic guarantees for life involves guarding the rights of future 
generations, e.g. through protection of the environment and conservation of 
the earth’s resources.” 


Al 


These are prophetic words that lay bare the root causes of economic injustice. 
The validity of these words spoken around three decades ago have been fur- 
ther strengthened by the present trend towards globalization of national 
economies, that has resulted in greater concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a small minority. The forms of trade and investment liberaliza- 
tion applicable today tend to render national economies more vulnerable to 
outside economic forces and their extra-national priorities, as the formation 
of political partnerships between national elites whose interests are served by 
the dominant pattern of economic development. These new economic-polit- 
ical alliances have systematically removed from ordinary people the social 
power to order and direct their lives. The pressures for social regulation con- 
sign to the margins those who cannot sell their productive labour or those 
who resist processes of cultural and political integration and homogenisation. 
In the aftermath of September 11, the present coordinated global economic 
and political power is now systematically being undergirded by an increas- 
ingly integrated global military system of control. 


3. In the above context it is pertinent to quote from the presentation made by 
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Mr Bertrand Ramcharan, Acting High Commissioner for Human Rights in 
New York on 10th November 2003, at a seminar organized by CCIA on “The 
State of Human Rights Ten Years After the Vienna World Conference on 
Human Rights (1993)”. Speaking on the realization of economic, social and 
cultural rights, the Acting High Commissioner said: 


“Notwithstanding this push for the integration of human rights, can one 
say that there is better realization of economic, social and cultural rights 
ten years after the Vienna Conference? It would be hard to answer this 
question in the affirmative. Can one say that the work of the Commission 
on Human Rights to advance the implementation of the right of devel- 
opment has so far helped alleviate the plight of the poor? Again, it would 
be difficult to answer in the affirmative. Perhaps the most significant activ- 
ity when it comes to the realization of economic, social and cultural rights 
over the past ten years has been the development of human rights guide- 
lines for poverty reduction strategies. The guidelines promulgated by the 
office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights in 1992 are based on 
the reasoning that strategies for poverty reduction should be based explic- 
itly on the norms and values set out in the international law of human 
rights. Underpinned by universally recognized moral values and reinforced 
by legal obligations, international human rights provide a compelling nor- 
mative framework for this formulation of national and international poli- 
cies of poverty reduction.” 


Summing up his presentation, the High Commissioner for Human Rights 
said that ten years after the Vienna Conference, the challenge should be renewed 
determination to counter gross violations of human rights, to promote democ- 
racy, the rule of law, good governance and the strengthening of national pro- 
tection systems in every country of the world. 


It remains a fact that while much progress has been made during the past 
decades in the setting up of international norms and standards of human rights, 
little or no progress has been made in the implementation of established rights. 
There is lack of political will, resources and appropriate mechanisms at the 
national level to ensure applicability of international recognized norms and 
standards. 


4. At the 59th Session of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
CCIA made a written submission with regard to the situation in Indonesia 
with particular reference to the violations of social, economic and cultural 
rights of the people of Papua. In its submission CCIA drew the attention of 
the Commission to the violations of human rights of the Papua people as a 
result of the discriminatory and unfair policies and practices of the Indonesian 
government. The World Council of Churches, in a letter addressed to President 
Megawati Soekarnoputri in September 2002, pointed to the deteriorating 
human rights situation in the province as a result of such policies and prac- 
tices. It further said that the grievances of the Papuan people for equitable 
sharing of economic resources and political power can only be addressed through 
fair and honest implementation of the autonomy law. The way forward for the 
government was to ensure the implementation of National Dialogue as the 
people of Papua were committed to peace through a process of consultation 
and multilateral decision- making. 


5. The CCIA regrets to note that despite all efforts by the people of Papua to 
seek an amicable solution to their grievances, the Indonesian government had 
not shown any reciprocity. To the contrary, despite repeated appeals by the 
people to revive the National Dialogue, the government has not only refused 
to come to the negotiating table but it has also initiated actions in the province 
that have resulted in unrest and conflict. The decision earlier this year to issue 
Presidential Instruction No. 1/2003 that orders the implementation of the 
1999 law to divide Papua, into three provinces — West Irian Jaya, Central 
Irian Jaya and Papua — resulted in violence and conflict as a result of which 
four people died and scores of others were injured. The hasty manner in which 
this action of dividing the province into three parts was taken effectively lays 
bare the territory’s riches for a new layer of bureaucrats to exploit. The action 
is yet another link in the chain of the Indonesian government’s social, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural policies, practised over the last five decades as a 
result of which indigenous Papuans have suffered all kinds of discrimination, 
human rights abuses, environmental exploitation and destruction, political 
and cultural oppression. Papua’s cultural and ethnic make up too, has been 
radically altered. Since the province’s incorporation by Indonesia, Papua’s 
population of 1.5 million people now has to share the territory with some 
775,000 Indonesian migrants. The government policy of transmigration has 
been deliberately targeted to alter the demographic complexion of the province. 
Also, Papuans now face increased militarism and repression and have been 
dispossessed and marginalized in their own land. If the current demographic 
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and health-care trends are allowed to continue, they may result in further iso- 
lation and marginalization of indigenous Papuans. 


6. The Special Autonomy Law passed by the House of Representatives in October 
2001 provided a ray of hope to resolve the tension and conflict between the 
people of Papua and the government of Indonesia. However, lack of political 
will of the Indonesian establishment has stalled all meaningful negotiations 
for just and lasting resolution of the conflict. During the last year, despite 
promises of continuance of reforms, Indonesia witnessed the return of the mil- 
itary to centre stage of civil and political life. The military and the intelli- 
gence agency have been instrumental in championing Presidential Instruction 
(1/2003) that effectively abrogates the special Autonomy Law by ordering 
unilateral and arbitrary division of Papua into three separate provinces, each 
with its own military command structures. This unwarranted action of the 
government has closed all avenues of dialogue and has further destabilized an 
already troubled province. It seems the government, by initiating such action 
against the wishes of the majority of the Papuan people, has indicated that it 
is not keen on the Papuan peoples’ efforts for a non-violent process of conflict 
resolution. The ongoing conflict in Papua can be resolved if the Indonesian 
government shifts its pattern of rule in the province that relies on violence to 
resolve differences and disputes. 


7. The Indonesian government must reverse its policies that continue to exploit 
the territory’s natural resources for its own benefit. The benefit of these valu- 
able economic resources should be used for the upliftment of the Papuan peo- 
ple. The revenue earned should be spent on education services, health-care, 
transportation and communication instead of being appropriated for the ben- 
efit of the predominantly urban-based trans-migrant population. 


8. The Commission should urge the Indonesian government to implement the 
autonomy law in consultation with the representatives of the Papuan people. If 
this is not done the situation of confrontation and conflict is likely to further 
deteriorate resulting in grave and serious human rights violations. The govern- 
ment of Indonesia must realize that the problems in Papua are primarily eco- 
nomic because of the failure of its development policies. Every effort therefore 
has to be made to ensure that the Province of Papua gets its due share of the pro- 
ceeds from the exploitation of its abundant natural resources and that the rights 
of the Papuan people are duly recognized and economic justice guaranteed. 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Pakistan, Indonesia 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th Session, Item 1 Le: 
Civil and Political Rights, 15 March-23 April, 2004 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council 
of Churches has from the very beginning had religious liberty as its central con- 
cern. Defence and promotion of religious liberty continues to be an integral part 
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of the mandate of the Council. Over the years, the progressive evolution in the 
ecumenical understanding of religious liberty has been augmented and refined 
by the variety of concrete experiences of its member churches around the globe. 
While religious liberty is considered as the main component of human rights for 
which the World Council of Churches has special responsibility, it is neverthe- 
less clearly recognized that it cannot be divorced from other aspects of human 
rights. Aware of this position, the 5th WCC Assembly in Nairobi 1975 in its 
Report on Human Rights made the following observations under the Section 
“The Right to Religious Freedom”: 


“The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be a major concern 
of member churches and the WCC. However, this right should never be seen 
as belonging exclusively to the church. The exercise of religious freedom has 
not always reflected the great diversity of convictions that exist in the world. 
No religious community should plead for is own religious liberty without 
active respect and reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. 


Religious liberty should never be used to claim privileges. For the church, 
this right is essential so that it can fulfill its responsibilities which arise out 
of the Christian faith. Central to these responsibilities is the obligation to 
serve the whole community.” 


It is clear from the above that the Council believes being a Christian also means 
to belong to a world wide “multi-national” confessing community. The unity of 
the church is meant to serve all human beings and to become a sign for a full 
unity for justice and love of all men and women. 


The World Council of Churches is deeply disturbed by regular reports it receives 
from its member churches about increases in incidences of religious intolerance 
that result in innumerable deaths and destruction of property. Individuals as well 
as groups are subjected to persecution, discrimination and indiscriminate killings 
on grounds of religion, ethnicity and nationalism. In the post-Cold War period, 
in intra-state conflicts, religion has come to play an increasingly negative role in 
the regions. The WCC has identified the following ways in which religion plays 
a role in conflicts. 


Religion as a component of nationalism. 


Religious factors exacerbating tensions or conflicts whose root causes are socio- 
political and economic. 


Religious factors and sentiments being deliberately used to heighten tension. 


Religious notions of state transforming political institutions and leading to con- 
flicts. 
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Religious fanaticism or fundamentalism influencing state policies. 


Also, the global projection of religious fundamentalism and political power from 
major Western countries in consonance with economic imperialism has exacer- 
bated inter-communal and inter-religious tensions internationally and within 
societies as they attempt to resist cultural incursions and economic exploitation. 
Religious fundamentalism is now a common response to foreign domination, 
social marginalization and sudden disappearance of an imposed state ideology 
which leaves social groups exposed to overwhelming foreign influence. Ethnic 
and civil conflicts are also a constant challenge to inter-religious tolerance. 


On the basis of the reports received, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches submits to this Commission its con- 
cern at the growing environment of religious intolerance and violence, amongst 
others, in Pakistan and Indonesia. This development is undermining the multi- 
cultural, multi-religious and pluralistic base of societies in these countries. The 
violence often unleashed against religious minorities in these countries has left 
them virtually defenceless. The challenge that governments and civil societies 
face in these countries is how to ensure the fair and effective application of legal 
standards to protect and promote the rights of religious minorities. 


a. Pakistan 


In the aftermath of the September 11th attacks in New York and the consequence 
of the US-led war in Afghanistan that did not go down well with Islamic parties 
and militant groups in the country, there was a series of attacks on Christian 
churches, hospitals, schools and other Christian institutions that left scores of 
people dead and many others wounded. On 25th September, 2002, terrorists 
attacked the office of Idara-e-Aman-o Insaf (Committee for Justice and Peace) 
that was set up in 1974 by the Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Church of Pakistan in Karachi. The organization served the people irrespective 
of caste, colour or creed. Seven young Christian staff members of the Idara were 
brutally gunned down at point-blank range, allegedly by Islamic militants. To 
date neither the perpetrators of this gruesome attack, nor of the other attacks, 
have been arrested and brought before a court of law for their heinous crimes. 
Despite the call by the National Council of Churches of Pakistan to the Government 
of Pakistan to hold a judicial inquiry into these incidents and to bring to justice 
the culprits responsible no headway has been made in the investigations. The lack 
of adequate oversight of law enforcement agencies and the judicial institutions 
have rendered them unaccountable and beyond the reach of government action. 
As a result, the culture of impunity has now become all-pervasive in the Pakistan 
society. 


With the rise of religious intolerance the life of Christians in Pakistan has become 
increasingly difficult. Christians, with other religious minorities like Ahmedis, 
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suffer violence and persecution because of their faith. According to the Report 
released by the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan in 2001: “Christians con- 
tinued to face social discrimination and violence in various forms. Like many other 
minority groups, their situation in fact appeared to have worsened in recent years.” 
Despite constitutional guarantees of equality, Christians in Pakistan continue to 
face social discrimination. As a result they have difficulty in finding jobs and are 
often subjected to indignity and inhuman treatment on the basis of their faith. 
The government, while paying lip service about its concern for the religious minor- 
ity, has done little to promote an environment of tolerance, understanding and 
pluralism in Pakistan society. It has failed to take any steps to control the projec- 
tion of hate speech in the media, school curriculum and from the religious plat- 
form. This has resulted in attacks and killing of Christians, particularly in the 
rural areas. Forcible conversion of Christians, particularly of young girls, is also 
on the rise. According to the Human Rights Monitor 2002-2003, published by 
the National Commission for Justice and Peace, there were cases of 125 and 73 
forcible conversions in 2001 and 2002 respectively. 


The dreaded blasphemy laws continue to hang over the heads of Christians as the 
sword of Damocles. Members of the Christian community, particularly in the 
rural areas, live in fear of cases being registered against them by the police on the 
complaint of an unfriendly neighbour or the Imam of the neighbourhood mosque. 
A number of Christians continue to languish in jail in the provinces of Punjab 
and Sind, having been charged with blasphemy, since in most cases courts refuse 
to allow bail. The government of Pakistan, despite appeals by Christians and 
human rights organizations, has failed, neglected and/or avoided to repeal and/or 
amend the procedural part of the law to prevent its abuse. 


b. Indonesia 


Indonesia is a country where Muslims and Christians have lived side by side in 
peace for centuries. However, since the downfall of the Suharto government in 
May 1998, and the general breakdown of law and order, the country has witnessed 
a rise in religious extremism. Differences and disputes between Muslims and 
Christians in the Malukus and Central Sulawesi have resulted in violence and 
killings. The situation has escalated as result of the involvement of Lashkar Jihad. 
Christian communities throughout the region have been devastated and in some 
places entire communities and villages have been wiped out. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is particularly con- 
cerned by the recent developments in Poso. On 16th November 2003, the Treasurer 
of Central Sulawesi Christian Church, Mr Oranje Tadjodja and his nephew, were 
attacked and killed. The same day, Dennis and Bowo of GKST Church from 
Wawopada and Ranoncu villages were stopped by a Muslim mob in front of Poso 
Central Market and killed. According to the reports received by the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, during the last few months the region 
has witnessed an escalation in violence and systematic attacks, shooting and killings 
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of Christians. The Indonesian Central government officials have blamed outsiders 
for these disturbances and have acknowledged failure on the part of local author- 
ities to maintain law and order. The failure of the security forces to safeguard the 
lives and property of the people has created an air of fear and despondency in the 
Christian community. 


In the Malukus region which witnessed unprecedented violence during the last 
three years, there is presently an uneasy calm, fear, insecurity and uncertainty. 
Muslims and Christians remain largely segregated in their respective areas with 
little or no possibilities of interaction. The pain, suffering and hurt caused as a 
result of intermittent communal violence have left deep scars on both sides that 
will take a long time to heal. The government has failed and/or neglected to help 
create an environment of security where the two communities could live togeth- 
er in peace and harmony. The longer this religious divide is allowed to continue 
the more problematic and permanent it is likely to become. 


The unchecked influx of Lashkar Jihad in Sorong, Fak Fak, Biak and Jayapura has 
further compounded an already complex situation in the province of Papua. Young 
men from Java have been recruited for the militia ‘Satgar Merah Putih’ that oper- 
ates hand in glove with the military and Lashkar Jihad to intimidate the Papuan 
people engaged in the struggle for social, economic, cultural and political rights. 
The military, by encouraging and supporting the induction of Lashkar Jihad in 
the region, is using religion to create a ‘horizontal conflict’ to deflect attention 
from the demands of the Papuan people for justice and human rights. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council 
of Churches therefore calls on the Commission to: 


A. Pakistan 


e urge the government of Pakistan to set up a permanent independent Minorities 
Commission that should znter-alia study the situation of religious minorities 
and make necessary recommendations to the government. It should be man- 
dated to hear complaints of discrimination against religious minorities and rec- 
ommend actions to the government. 

e Encourage the government of Pakistan to promote understanding and inter- 
religious tolerance in order to build a culture of peace, communal harmony and 
non-violence in the country through its educational institutions and the nation- 
al media. 


B. Indonesia 


e Urge the government of Indonesia to defuse tension and conflicts in Poso, 
Malukus and Papua and create an environment of security that can enable a 
process of reconciliation and healing between the two communities. 


Encourage the government of Indonesia to revive the National Dialogue in Papua. 
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Water as Gift and Right 


Statement of the Ecumenical Team coordinated by the World Council of Churches to the 
12th Session of the United Nations Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD12), 
New York, April 19-30, 2004 


Note: This statement has been prepared by the Ecumenical Team at CSD 12 as an analy- 
sis from a theological and ethical perspective of some of the key advocacy issues related to 
water on the CSD12 agenda. It is intended for use in discussions with delegates and other 
participants at CSD12 but also for post-CSD12 activity through sharing with partners, 
capacity-building on global advocacy related to water within our respective networks, and 
in the developing ecumenical collaboration on water involving the WCC, member churches 
and veltef and development agencies. 


Contents 


1. Threats to water for the most vulnerable and responses of communities 
2. Theological and ethical foundations for water as gift and right 
3. Advocacy Issues: 
3.1. Support and expansion of community-based initiatives 
3.2. Overseas Development Aid (ODA) issues related to water projects and 
funding 
3.3. Trade and privatization concerns 
3.4. UN Decade on Water 2005-2015 
3.5. International legal framework options 


1. Threats to water for the most vulnerable and responses of communi- 
ties 


Water is a foundation for the life of human beings and other ecosystem members 
of the One Earth Community. But that foundation is under threat from many 
sources: 

e The people of the small island atoll of Kiribati in the South Pacific are find- 
ing their wells more frequently inundated with salt water from the rising sea 
levels attributable to human-induced climate change making the water from 
the wells unusable for drinking or agriculture. 


e In many areas of Ghana, water services are managed by private corporations 
who operate on a cost-recovery and shareholder profit basis. A family’s inabil- 
ity to pay results in their water access being cut off. 


¢ Women and children of Zaragosa Island in the Philippines spend 2-4 hours 
per day travelling to the mainland to collect water from a municipal faucet. 


e The 1994 New Mineral Policy of the Government of India brought transna- 
tional corporations into joint ventures with Indian mining companies with 
vastly expanded mining endeavours. The impact on communities and the envi- 
ronment has been disastrous including deforestation, discharge of toxic efflu- 
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ents and dumping of toxic wastes into waterways and the uprooting of thou- 
sands of people, mostly Adivasis (tribal peoples). 

e The Grassy Narrows First Nation (Indigenous People) in northern Ontario, 
Canada have suffered cultural dislocation when their traditional burial grounds 
and sacred sites were flooded by massive hydro dams and their health has been 
compromised by mercury poisoning from an upstream paper mill. 

e In 2000, Azurix, a water services subsidiary of the former US energy giant ENRON, 
signed a contract to deliver water services in large areas of Argentina. Setting the 
recuperation of their initial investment as their highest priority led to deteriora- 
tion of infrastructure, interruptions in service, and contamination of water sup- 
ply due to negligence. Because of the poor service, many consumers refused to 
pay their bills. Shortly thereafter the ENRON crisis exploded and Azurix decid- 
ed to abandon the water service and break their contractual obligations. 


Communities are organizing to respond to such threats to their access to water: 


¢ Local farmers and villagers in Kerala, India were met with mass arrests in 2003 
when they tried to protest the unsustainable withdrawal of up to a million gal- 
lons of water daily from 65 area bore holes by the Coca-Cola Company. 
Nevertheless, persistent community pressure and a supportive local council 
have led to a ban on further withdrawals until the arrival of the monsoons in 
June 2004. Coca-Cola is appealing the ruling. . 

e In Brazil, civil society organizations are drawing on grants from local banks 
and government to build rain water cisterns with the objective of creating 
1,000,000 low cost water facilities for poor communities. 

¢ Civil society groups are demonstrating that an eco-village model can trans- 
form waste into renewable energy and channel domestic water to restore the 
environment. Protecting the Nakivubo wetlands in Uganda in this way can, 
through natural processes, do the task that would cost $2 million annually in 
traditional sewage purification services. 

e An international network of social groups, environmental organizations, women’s 
networks, trade unions and faith communities is mobilizing a campaign to pre- 
vent water from being included in the World Trade Organization negotiations 
as a “goods and service”. 

e Michigan (USA) Citizens for Water Conservation and other plaintiffs were suc- 
cessful in convincing a judge in 2003 to force the Nestlé Corporation to ter- 
minate withdrawals of spring water in Mecosta County on the grounds that 
Nestlé’s water operations unlawfully diminished lakes, streams and wetlands. 


Theological and ethical foundations for water as gift and right 


Water is the cradle and source of life, and one of the most potent bearers of cul- 
tural and religious meanings. Christian theological reflection has its roots in these 
two observations. 


Life in all its forms is impossible without water. It was only the development of 
planetary conditions that allowed for the presence of large quantities of water in 
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its liquid state that made possible the emergence of life on earth. Without water 
and its particular qualities, biological life as we know it would be impossible. 
Water is a precondition for life, a given, a gift. 


In Christian theological reflection, creation begins with the spirit of God “brood- 
ing over the face of the waters” (Genesis 1:2). Later, drought becomes a symbol 
and image of divine judgment (Isaiah 33:9), and the eschatological hope of the 
prophets comes to be expressed through the promise that rivers will spring up in 
the desert (Isaiah 43:19). Communities experience threat not only through the 
absence of water but when there is too much, as in sea level rise, and when it is 
impure as a result of inadequate sanitation. For the Christian community these 
images are further developed in baptism where water becomes the image of renew- 
al, of promise, and of hope. 


The centrality of water to life, and the experience of water as gift are two sources 
of our affirmation of water as a basic human right. Just as the biblical Jubilee 
declared that land belonged, in the final analysis, to God and not to any partic- 
ular individual, so we would affirm that water should be part of the global com- 
mons. To treat water as a gift of God and human right implies that clean fresh 
water should be available to meet the basic needs of all, rather than be treated as 
a private commodity to be bought and sold. 


Human community is dependent on water, not just physically, but socially and 
culturally. In the scriptures we see the identification of particular cultures with 
the rivers from which their sustenance is drawn. When the people “refuse the 
gentle waters of Shiloah” (Isaiah 8:6), we are being told that they have forgotten 
their divine vocation. The consequence of this is a judgment lived out in exile 
beside the wrong river (Ps. 137). This correlation between culture and the water 
systems beside which people live, and in relationship to which they gain their 
livelihood, provides a basis for the church’s solidarity with Indigenous Peoples 
and, indeed, with all peoples who are displaced from their home and alienated 
from the waters that have traditionally given them life. 


3. Advocacy Issues 


3.1. Support and expansion of community-based initiatives 

Expanding the support (sometimes referred to as ‘scaling up’) of community- 

based initiatives has a great potential to contribute towards the Millennium 

Development Goals related to water and sanitation. In various regions of the 

world, there are encouraging examples of the effectiveness of community- 

based organizing to meet people’s needs for water: 

¢ In Brazil, ASA (a forum for articulation of the semi-arid region) —a FORUM 
of non-governmental organizations formed by 11 States, has been created 
to co-ordinate a wider development approach by all stakeholders with focus 
on promoting coexistence and development of nature and people in the 
semi-arid region. The orientation is not to change the nature of the semi- 
arid ecology, but to adjust, accommodate and sustain development. The 
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project of construction of one million cisterns (P1MC) comes under the 

umbrella of ASA. It promotes and monitors technical specification, quali- 

ty of work, lobby/advocacy, organization and mobilization of civil societies, 

etc. Grant funding is provided by the government of Brazil and an associ- 

ation of private banks. 

Integrated watershed management is being up-scaled in development in 

Maharastra, India. 

In Kenya: 

¢ The people of Kola in Machakos have created 120 sand dams in order to 
harvest the flood waters from the long rains that come from the moun- 
tains. This model can be easily replicated in many places in the region. 

¢ Civil society organizations such as ITDG and Maji na Ufanisi have worked 
with slum dwellers to access urban water supply and improve sanitary 
conditions, improving the livelihoods of 45,000 residents in Kibera, 
Kangemi and Kiambiu informal settlements. Bio-gas pilots on human 
waste re-use for methane production and consequent lighting and cook- 
ing options are further cases that successfully demonstrate sustainable 
development strategies in informal settlements. 

e¢ Sand dams and mountain catchment have been promoted in Northern 
Kenya through the Pastoralist Integrated Support Programme with a 
resulting recharge of ground water, reduction in soil erosion and improve- 
ment of the livelihoods of 10,000 pastoralists between 2002-2004. 

Sustainable financing of household sanitation has been promoted in Bangladesh 

through the partnerships of multilateral institutions, civil society organi- 

zations and governments. 

The Okavango River Basin ‘Every River Has its People’ in Southern Africa 

is an area where stakeholders including government and parastatals (semi- 

governmental bodies) have successfully enhanced livelihoods and at the 

same time protect the shared international river resource. 


CSD12 Ecumenical Team recommendations regarding support and 
expansion of community-based initiatives: 


governments, multilateral institutions, the private sector and civil society 
should increase support to community based and driven initiatives with a 
priority on those that recognise leadership of women and the energy of an 
educated youth; 

support to community-level service providers should be increased in plan- 
ning, strategies and national budgets as the key component to meeting the 
Millennium Development Goals for improved water and sanitation; 

the inter-connection of water access and adequate sanitation should be 
emphasized in community projects; 

an ecosystem approach should be utilized because it expands our perspec- 
tive to include the full community of life, human and non-human, with all 
its inherent integrity and because it increases our awareness of the inter- 


connectedness of the range of dynamics which can influence the well-being 
of communities. 


3.2. Overseas Development Aid (ODA) issues related to water projects and 
funding 

Access to water and sanitation form an entry point to human development 
and poverty elimination. Therefore they should be at the top of poverty elim- 
ination strategies, which is not the case at the moment. 


The implementation of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) and of 
the Johannesburg Plan of Implementation on water and sanitation requires 
immediately stronger investment in the water sector. There is a consensus on 
this within the multilateral, official and non-governmental development organ- 
izations, but there are contradictions and discussions about the adequate sources 
and necessary terms for these additional investments. Thus, as important as 
the availability of funds, are the political decisions to make sure that the finan- 
cial means in deed do help to establish socially just and ecologically sustain- 
able water and sanitation systems for the poor. 


Key areas for reaching the MDGs are the rural areas and the urban slums. 
Geographically, Africa is the most needy continent, with approximately half 
of its population being without access to sufficient and clean water. Yet, an 
analysis of the present flow of ODA money of OECD countries to the water 
and sanitation sector shows, that there is an urgent need to better focus the 
aid investments: 

e Only 12% of the total aid to the water sector in 2000-2001 went to coun- 
tries where less than 60% of the population had access to safe water. The 
share of Africa, where the need is extremely high, has even slightly decreased 
during the last years. 

e According to the same analysis, the vast amount of money went into large 
projects in urban areas, accounting for over three-quarters of the funds for 
water and sanitation projects. 

e Also, the aid was channelled to relatively few countries. From 1997-2001, 
the ten largest recipients received 48% of the total funds. China, India, 
Vietnam, Peru, Morocco and Egypt were among the top ten together with 
Mexico, Malaysia, Jordan and the Palestinian-administered area, and none 
of the most needy sub-Saharan African states. 

e Furthermore, many of these projects are financed through loans rather than 
grants. For example in 2000-01, about 57% of total ODA in the water sec- 
tor, took the form of loans, and thus increased the foreign debts. 


In view of this situation, we consider it urgent that the community of devel- 
oped countries fulfills its obligation to help poor countries to be able to guar- 
antee and protect the human right to water and adjusts ODA politics accord- 


ingly. 
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In the same context, we welcome the intention of the European Union to 
establish a new Water Facility with more than one billion Euro for the pro- 
motion of the MDGs in the water and sanitation sector in African, Caribbean 
and Pacific countries. At the same time, we urge the European decision-mak- 
ers to take into serious account the UN Secretary General’s statement that pri- 
vatized water projects generally did not reach the poor. EU Water Facility 
Funds should clearly be excluded for subsidies for private foreign investments 
in the water sector, under the category of risk mitigation. Public funds, which 
are earmarked for official development aid, should under no means duplicate 
or replace the existing financial instruments on this behalf, like export cred- 
it agencies. Also, the EU Water Facility proposal should explicitly recognize 
that water is a basic human right and should address how the Facility sup- 
ports the fulfillment of this right. 


CSD12 Ecumenical Team recommendations on ODA issues related to 

water projects and funding: 

e fulfill the Monterrey commitment of raising development aid to 0.7% of 
the Gross Domestic Product, 

e increase the share of aid to water and sanitation within ODA to a mini- 
mum of 10%, 

¢ prioritize rural areas and urban slums in the poorest countries, specifically 
sub-Saharan African states, 

e focus on the reform and improvement of public water and sanitation sys- 
tems, and avoid pre-determination in favour of corporate private sector con- 
trol, 

e follow a flexible approach based on an in-depth analysis of the given situ- 
ation and on community participation. 


3.3. Trade and privatization concerns 
Water is a basic human need. The human right to water is recognized as a pre- 


condition for other human rights — such as the right to life, appropriate nutri- 
tion and sufficient medical care. (UN Doc. E/C.12/2002/11) 


Yet when that which has traditionally been owned by communities is trans- 
ferred to private ownership it makes impossible the protection of a “right” as 
it makes water a “commodity” that is “tradable” for a price and at a profit. 
“Privatization” in the context of ownership of water replaces community and 
people’s ownership of water sources with private ownership. Such an approach 
is a serious roadblock to achieving the Millennium Development Goal on 
water that seeks to reduce by half the proportion of people without access to 
safe drinking water by 2015. 


There is little by way of clarity and coherence, regarding water sources, sup- 
ply and service, and its use, in the current approaches to resolve the world 
water crisis. International financial institutions have aggressively promoted 
an approach that naturalizes the “provision of water services” as a way of think- 


ing of water use. The GATS definition of “supply of service” includes the pro- 
duction, distribution, marketing, sale and delivery of service (Article XXVI- 


II — (b)). 


Proponents for inclusion of water as a “service” under the GATS believe that 
such a course of action would help alleviate the world water crisis and help 
meet the Millennium Development Goal on water. This approach rests on the 
argument that the current world water crisis is the consequence of water serv- 
ices being part of the public sector. Public sector provision of water services 
is strongly critiqued for its inefficiency, low resource capacity and lack of tech- 
nical and operational capacity. 


Strongly promoted by the World Bank and the IMF, the market-based approach 
to water management has greatly strengthened the transnational corporations’ 
role in providing water supply and sanitation services, particularly in the devel- 
oping countries. Reviewing the World Bank’s approach outlined in its Water 
Resources Management (1995) clarifies the position of the Bank as fully support- 
ive of ending the government monopoly in this sector and supporting the 
need for governments to be selective in the responsibilities they assume for 
water resources. 


A review of the polices of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in 40 coun- 
tries found that during 2000, IMF loan agreements in 12 countries included 
conditions imposing water privatization or full cost recovery. When the IMF 
presses for privatization of water it is difficult for countries from the global 
South to withstand the pressure. Also, compliance with IMF conditionalities 
is a pre-requisite, frequently, for access to other international creditors and 
investors, including the World Bank. 


The urgent challenge, both in the South and the North, is to develop a posi- 
tive vision of the public sector models that are responsive and effective in 
meeting water needs. The purpose should be clearly not to promote blue- 
prints, but rather to create space for local communities to develop their own 
solutions and maintain their traditional rights and approaches to water use. 


Designed properly, with the full involvement of all stakeholders, private man- 
agement of water supply and provision may improve efficiency and minimize 
wastage. However the experience of several countries shows that high tariffs 
and rising costs of provision have impacted negatively those who need to ben- 
efit from development efforts the most — the poor and the marginalized. 


CSD12 Ecumenical Team recommendations on trade and privatization 

concerns related to water services: 

e Water is a public good, 

e if water resources are to be a public good then the state has to manage this 
resource for the benefit of the public, not only for the present generation, 
but the generations to come; 
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¢ implications of this responsibility of the state include: 
* recognition and practice of good governance, 
¢ adequate opportunity to participate in decision-making by the affected 

communities especially the indigenous and the marginalized, 

e transparency, and 
¢ accountability; 

¢ responses to the global water crisis should avoid narrowing available options 
to “privatization” as the “solution” (by international financial institutions 
like the IMF and the World Bank or by rules and provisions in the GATS 
negotiations and agreements), and should facilitate the learning process 
through the exchange of experiences amongst communities and develop- 
ing countries. 


3.4. UN Decade on Water 2005-2015 


In December 2003 the General Assembly of the United Nations decided to 
proclaim a second UN Decade on Water, starting in March 2005, after the 
first one during the 1980s. 


This decision reminds the international community that water and sanitation 
are strategic key issues for overcoming poverty and for achieving development, 
and also calls for special and continuous efforts in order to achieve the MDG 
on water and sanitation. The challenge is huge and requires a goal of daily 
connecting an additional 280,000 people to water and 384,000 to sanitation. 
The slogan of the UN Decade of the 1980s was “Water for All” and it suc- 
ceeded in bringing water to an additional 1.6 billion people, many of them 
in rural areas. But the strategy was very much predicated on the model of 
industrialized countries and their expensive and centralized technology, which 
requires large quantities of water —a model that was not affordable and finan- 
cially sustainable for the highly indebted developing countries. 


During the 1990s, strong efforts were made to mobilize private investment, 
hoping to close the financial gaps and to achieve more efficiency and better 
management. More recently, the World Bank and the transnational water com- 
panies that were the strongest promoters of this strategy have acknowledged 
that the expectations have not been fulfilled and that the poor mostly have 
not been reached. 


Recommendations of the CSD12 Ecumenical Team regarding the UN 

Decade on Water 2005-2015: 

e Governments, multilateral bodies, the private sector and civil society should 
utilize the new UN Decade to: 

¢ build on the learnings of the past, 

e focus on socially and ecologically sustainable strategies which challenge 
and strengthen public responsibility for the realization of the human right 
to water, and 

¢ involve local people not only as clients, but as citizens. 


3.5. International legal framework options 

The UN Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, in its General 
Comment #15 on the implementation of Articles 11 and 12 of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, noted that “the human 
right to water is indispensable for leading a life in human dignity. It is a pre- 
requisite for the realization of other human rights.” This human right has 
received global recognition and is firmly established in a number of interna- 
tional human rights instruments. By ratifying these treaties and instruments, 
States have voluntarily accepted the obligations to progressively realize the 
right to water and sanitation. 


Water needs the protection of international law that incorporates a rights- 
based approach. A water convention binding under international law would 
champion a forward-looking water policy that is based on the human right to 
water, recognize water as a common good of humanity, safeguard the basis of 
life for future generations and create equitable distribution. Behind the call 
for binding law are questions of principle such as: Is access to water a human 
right or just a need? Is water a common good or a tradable commodity? Who 
has authority over access to water? 


An international water convention is needed: 

¢ To establish the right to water for all people in a binding manner. 

e To guarantee the right to water for coming generations. 

¢ To protect water as a public good belonging to humanity. 

e To declare as a core task of governments that of guaranteeing the right to 
water, and making nation-states and their authorities responsible for the 
respect, protection and fulfillment of the right to water. 

e To prevent water from being privatized and degraded to a tradable good. 

e To ensure that the human right to water takes precedence over internation- 
al trade agreements (e.g. WTO). 

¢ To place springs, groundwater, rivers and lakes under the comprehensive 
protection of international law. 

e To guarantee women’s water-related rights as human rights. 

¢ To protect the local and national water rights of Indigenous Peoples under 
international law. 

¢ To enshrine traditional water culture and local water rights (e.g. of nomads) 
in national law. 

e To ensure that the people who have a democratic right in determining and 
deciding national and local water strategies. 

¢ To provide all people both internationally and domestically with effective 
judicial remedies for demanding fulfillment of the right to water. 


CSD12 Ecumenical Team recommendations regarding international 

legal frameworks for water: 

e states should recognize and observe their obligations regarding water as a 
human right that flow from their ratification of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights; 
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¢ negotiations should be initiated through the United Nations for the prepa- 
ration of an international freshwater convention. 


FIACAT’s* 30th Anniversary 
Message from WCC, 3 December, 2004 


The WCC since its inception has condemned the practice of torture on the basis 
of the gospel’s emphasis on the value of human beings in the sight of God, on the 
atoning and redeeming work of Christ that has given to the human person true 
dignity and on love as a motive for action. The Sth WCC Assembly at Nairobi 
1975 noted that there was evidence of gross violations of the right to personal 
dignity and such violations included several cases of torture. National and inter- 
nal security police and para police forces had indulged in the violation of human 
rights to personal dignity. 


Pursuing the above theme, the WCC Central Committee in 1977 extensively 
dealt with consequences arising out of the evil practice of torture and stated: 
“Today we stand under God’s judgment, for in our generation the darkness, deceit 
and inhumanity of the torture chamber have become a more widespread and atro- 
cious reality than at any other time in history. No human practice is so abom- 
inable, nor so widely condemned. Yet physical and mental torture and other forms 
of cruel and inhuman treatment are now being applied systematically in many 
countries and practically no nations can claim to be free of them.” 


Despite the progress made on human rights concerns in recent years, the practice 
of torture continues unabated. In fact, since the September 11th attacks in New 
York that gave rise to an increase in emergency legislations against terrorism, the 
practice of torture has increased. In some societies, it has been given a legal cover 
thus allowing impunity to the perpetrators. 


International law in clear and absolute terms prohibits the practice of torture in 
all circumstances. Article 5 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states: 
“No one should be subjected to torture or to cruel or inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment.” Yet, despite universal condemnation of the practice, tor- 
ture continues to inflict physical and mental pain and agony on countless victims 
and their families. 


People all over the world were appalled by the reports of torture and maltreat- 
ment of prisoners at the Abu Ghraib prison in Iraq. The image of helpless pris- 
oners being abused, sometimes sexually, shocked the entire civilized world. The 
recent report of the International Red Cross, of abuse and torture of prisoners in 
Guantanamo Bay, has further added to dismay and concern of human right defend- 
ers about how serious are some governments in preventing the practice of torture. 


* FIACAT, Paris: Fédération Internationale de 1 ACAT (Action des Chrétiens pour |’ Abolition de 
la Torture) — International Federation of ACAT (Action by Christians for the Abolition of Torture) 
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In Darfur, there are consistent reports of the use of torture to extract confessions 
as well as reports of acts brutally committed by Janjaweed and security forces 
against Civilians. 


To prevent these evil practices it is essential that those responsible for torture 
must be brought to justice. This principle should be applied uniformly, irrespec- 
tive of the nationality or position of the person concerned. Governments must 
commit themselves to exercise jurisdiction over alleged torturers or extradite them 
to the country where they could be fairly persecuted. 


The WCC has urged its member churches amongst others to: 


— seek to ensure the compliance of their governments with the provisions of all 
international accepted norms and standards on the prevention of torture; 

— express their solidarity with churches and peoples elsewhere in their struggle 
to have these provisions strictly applied in their own countries; 

— encourage other initiatives to establish an international strategy to fight against 
torture and to create an international machinery to ban torture; 

— seek access to places of detention and interrogation centres in order to ensure 
that persons held are not mistreated. 


The World Council of Churches is appreciative of the work done by organiza- 
tions like FIACAT and takes pride in participating in the collective effort to 
prevent torture. As Christians, we are called to share in God’s mission for jus- 
tice and peace and respect for human dignity of all persons. The Spirit illumi- 
nates our hearts today, we discern God’s gift of dignity to each person and their 
inherent right to acceptance and participation in the community without threats 
of fear, violence and/or torture. Let us remind ourselves of the affirmation made 
at the WCC Vancouver Assembly: “to work even more fervently for elimina- 
tion of all forms of inhumanity, brutality, discrimination, persecution and oppres- 
sion. 


We pray that the evil practice of torture will soon be ended with our joint efforts. 


Report and Recommendations on the Armenian Genocide, Vojvodina and 
the Initiative of the Government of the United Kingdom for African 
Development 

Adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


Sunday, April 24, 2005 will be the 90 years Commemoration of the Armenian 
Genocide, the tragic massacre of one-and-a-half million Armenians in Turkey 
and the deportation of another million from their homeland. 


The World Council of Churches has addressed the need for public recognition of 
the Armenian Genocide and the necessity of Turkey to deal with this dark part 
of its history. The importance of Turkey evaluating its history has recently also 
been addressed by the Conference of European Churches relating to Turkey’s rela- 
tion to the European Union. 
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From the Christian perspective, the path towards justice and reconciliation requires 
the recognition of the crime committed as a sine qua non condition for the heal- 
ing of memories and the possibility of forgiveness. Forgiveness does not mean for- 
getting but to look back with the intention to restore justice, the respect for 
human rights and relationships between perpetrators and victims. 


The Public Issues Committee recommends that the General Secretary and the staff propose 
to all member churches to make Sunday, April 24, a day of memory of the Armenian 
Genocide and to consider further appropriate actions related to the 90 years Commemoration 
of the Armenian Genocide. 


The situation in Vojvodina in Serbia-Montenegro continues to be of great con- 
cern. Several church — and government — delegations have recently visited or are 
about to visit the region. For the WCC it is a priority to support the respect for 
human rights for all people and the unity between the different member church- 
es in the region. 


The Public Issues Committee recommends the CCIA, in contact with the CEC, to follow 
the development and consider appropriate actions. 


Following the report of the General Secretary to the Central Committee, the 
Public Issues Committee was asked to consider appropriate action in response to 
the initiative of the Government of the United Kingdom for African devel- 
opment. 


This is a kairos year for Africa, where important decisions will be made on trade 
rules, debt cancellation and development assistance. During the coming months, 
the role of the United Kingdom in this respect will be crucial. This role was dis- 
cussed during a visit to the WCC recently by a senior representative of the UK 
Government. Steps taken by the UK will provide deeper and wider debt relief 
for poorer countries, particularly those in Africa. The UK will provide 100 per- 
cent debt relief to the poorest countries and has called for matching actions for 
cancellation of multilateral debt. The objective of the proposed International 
Finance Facility is to assist the world’s poorest countries and for the internation- 
al community to meet the Millennium Development Goals. The UK approach 
includes setting up the Commission for Africa. 


Given the colonial history of the UK and the country’s difficulties to meet the 
UN Aid-target of 0.7 percent of GNP, this is indeed an encouraging develop- 
ment. And the key-role of the UK Government as chair of the G8 and incoming 
chair of the European Union, can make this leadership role multiply in political 
impact. These initiatives should therefore be welcomed. 


The Public Issues Committee calls on the Central Committee to ask the General Secretary 
and the staff to continue to be engaged with the British Government and monitor how thts 
and other initiatives will affect African countries on debt, trade and aid and explore how 
the ecumenical movement can advocate for a fair and equitable solution for the challenges 
faced by the African continent and its people. 
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Practising hospitality in an era of new forms of migration 
Memorandum and recommendations adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 
15-22 February, 2005 


Ten years ago, in September 1995, the WCC Central Committee adopted a state- 
ment on uprooted people called “A Moment to Choose: Risking to be with 
Uprooted People”. The term “uprooted people” was used to refer to all those who 
are compelled by severe political, economic, and social conditions to leave their 
lands, including refugees, internally displaced people and forced migrants. In 
fact, the reasons why people are compelled to leave their communities are often 
mixed. People flee wars because their lives are threatened, but also often because 
their livelihoods are destroyed. Those fleeing persecution may use the same migra- 
tory routes as those who leave their communities in search of jobs. 


While the difficulties encountered by those seeking security and survival in other 
communities are not new and have been addressed in previous WCC statements, 
there have been disturbing developments over the past decade. This statement 
focuses on two of these developments: new patterns of migration as a result of 
globalization and the effects of the events of 11 September, 2001, on the move- 
ment of people. 


In this context of new patterns of migration, it is important to state that migra- 
tion is normal and that it is a part of our history. But many people are forced to 
migrate because of dramatic events. Christ calls us to offer hospitality towards 
migrants and refugees. The theme of hospitality was highlighted at the 2004 
Plenary Meeting of the Faith and Order Commission of the WCC around the text: 
“Receive one another, therefore, as Christ has received you for the glory of God” 
(Romans 15:7). The daily challenges faced by today’s migrants and refugees demon- 
strate that we have much to do to translate this call to hospitality into reality. 


Globalization of economies 


As the integration of national economies into the global economy has intensified 
disparities between rich and poor, more people seek to leave their home countries 
in search of better economic opportunities — or survival. According to the 
International Organization for Migration, there are 175 million migrants in the 
world today. The revolution in communication and transportation, also a conse- 
quence of globalization, increases the possibilities for people both to know that 
living standards are better elsewhere and to find means of moving towards other 
countries. While economic migration was dominated by young single men in the 
past, today more than 50 percent are women migrating to other countries for 
employment. 


While globalization has meant that the movement of some people has become 
easier, governments of countries in both the North and South have generally pur- 
sued policies to keep out those migrants who seek to enter their countries out- 
side of legal channels. As it becomes harder to reach the borders of some wealthy 
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countries, new destination countries for migrants are emerging. Thus Central and - 


Eastern European countries have received many more migrants as the routes to 
Western European countries have become more difficult, or asylum seekers are 
returned to these countries. Secondly, as entry into rich countries becomes more 
difficult, migrants resort to increasingly dangerous routes, whether by boarding 
rickety boats across the Mediterranean or crossing inhospitable land borders into 
the US. The number of deaths of people seeking to enter rich countries is rising. 
Thirdly, would-be migrants increasingly turn to smugglers and traffickers to cross 
borders. Another consequence is that many refugees no longer seek asylum, but 
rather stay in irregular situations for fear that their justified claim would lead to 
deportation to a third country. 


Emerging trends in migration 


Trafficking involves recruiting and/or transporting people using violence, other 
forms of coercion, or providing misleading information in order to exploit them 
economically or sexually (through for example, forced prostitution and bonded 
labour). Trafficked persons are often in conditions of slavery and are no longer 
free to move or to decide on their destinies. Women and children are particular- 
ly vulnerable to trafficking. UNICEF reports that child trafficking doubled in 
the decade between 1989 and 1999. Trafficking has now become big business. It 
is estimated that 600,000-800,000 human beings are trafficked every year with 
annual profits of US$8-10 billion. 


Given demographic trends of low fertility rates and ageing populations, devel- 
oped countries need migrants to maintain their standards of living and provide 
tax revenues to pay pensions to their elderly populations. This widely shared analy- 
sis stands in sharp contradiction to the actual design of migration policies — where 
they exist at all. 


Indeed, for the host countries, migration poses many challenges. In developed 
countries, migrants, particularly undocumented migrants, are working at jobs 
which are often disdained by the local population. In many countries, some politi- 
cians have found it easier to blame immigrants than to admit their own inabili- 
ty to develop and implement necessary social programmes. Migration also leads 
to increasingly multi-cultural and multi-faith societies which raise questions 
about national identity. Instead of tolerance and mutual respect, however, migrants 
are often subjected to xenophobic and racist attitudes and behaviour. In fact, 
racism 1s increasing dramatically in developing countries while employment and 
social conditions are deteriorating, also due to the liberalization of economic mar- 
kets. 


On the positive side, a number of countries have long-standing policies and pro- 
grammes to promote “multiculturalism”, which assist both migrant groups and 
their host communities to build mutual respect. Churches have been transformed 
by welcoming migrants and the establishment of growing numbers of migrant 
churches is enriching the ecumenical landscape in many regions. 
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However, programmes to promote multi-cultural approaches are under enormous 
pressure. While multi-cultural societies are a description of reality in most coun- 
tries, policies to restrict rights, particularly social but also fundamental rights of 
migrants, are pursued more and more. Too often, the labour and service are wel- 
come, but the persons are not. Restrictionist policies leave more and more migrants 
in insecurity, and they in turn often seek security in their own ethnic communi- 
ties. It seems like a vicious circle, a self-fulfilling prophecy of failed integration, 
leading to ever-higher hurdles to integration and increasing fears in societies. 


Migration also has an impact on the migrants’ countries of origin, with the so-called 
“brain drain” of migrants who leave their countries. According to the International 
Organization for Migration, Africa has already lost one-third of its human capital. 
The examples are many. One-third of Ethiopia’s medical doctors have left the coun- 
try. In the 1980s, Ghana lost 60 percent of its graduating doctors. 


Migrants send money home. The remittances from migrants have increased from 
an estimated US$2 billion in 1970 to US$100 billion in 2003; some research 
indicates that the amount flowing through informal channels is an additional 
US$100 billion. This figure far surpasses the US$68.5 billion which rich coun- 
tries currently spend on official development assistance and represents a substan- 
tial portion of national GDP in many Southern countries. As the amount of remit- 
tances grows, governments are increasingly anxious to access these hard currency 
funds through taxation on money transfers. While some of these funds are used 
for development of infrastructure, there are few incentives for migrants to invest 
and gain pension and social security through such transfers. Migrants complain 
also about high bank charges — often reaching 20-30 percent of the total — which 
they must pay to send money home. 


Security approach to migration 


Since 9/11, governments have sought to prevent the entry of “terrorists” into their 
territories through a host of new restrictive measures. New laws, stricter passport 
controls, heftier carrier sanctions, heightened visa restrictions, and increasingly 
militarized borders are intended to control entry into national territory. These 
policies have a particular impact on migrants coming from certain regions. In 
fact, many tourists and ecumenical visitors have experienced the consequences of 
tightened immigration policies and visa requirements. 


Detention of asylum-seekers, already widely practised by Northern governments, 
has increased since 11 September, 2001. In Australia every man, woman and child 
who arrives without a visa to seek asylum is subject to mandatory, indefinite and 
non-reviewable detention. Asylum-seekers intercepted en route to Australia by 
the Navy are forcibly transferred to detention and processing centres in the Pacific 
where the responsibility and enforceability of human rights is weak and unclear. 


Some European governments now wish to emulate Australia’s “Pacific Solution” 
and are exploring new ways of shifting the responsibility for asylum-seekers to 
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third countries by setting up camps in other regions. While officially these pro- 
posals were withdrawn from the political agenda of the European Union after a 
study demonstrated that the concept is not feasible, the idea continues to come 
up. There is a tendency to transfer the responsibility for examination of asylum 
claims and for refugee protection to third countries with weaker judicial guaran- 
tees for refugees and less economic potential to care for and integrate refugees. 


Deportations of foreigners are becoming more common. Governments which in 
the past tolerated the presence of asylum-seekers whose claims had been rejected 
are now rounding people up and sending them back to the country of origin or 
a third country. In the case of Central America and the Caribbean, these depor- 
tations are having serious social consequences, particularly when those deported 
have a record of criminal and/or gang activity. 


Security concerns in some countries have led to violations of civil liberties and 
reduced legal certainty of residence status or legal redress. In a context where 
migrants, particularly of Arabic origin or Muslim faith, are suspected of being 
potential criminals or “terrorists”, racial/ethnic attacks are dramatically increas- 


ing. 
Increased military involvement in humanitarian affairs 


Even as people continue to be displaced by war and civil conflicts, humanitarian 
assistance to refugees and the displaced is becoming more dangerous. Attacks 
against humanitarian workers are increasing — in Afghanistan, Iraq, Chechnya 
and many other places. The increasing use of humanitarian assistance as a tool of 
foreign policy and the growing involvement of military forces in providing human- 
itarian aid have blurred the lines between humanitarian assistance and political 
motivations. Humanitarian space is becoming more limited. Conflicts continue 
to displace people, but solutions are becoming more elusive. Well over half of the 
world’s refugees have been displaced for more than 10 years, without basic prospects 
for repatriation, local integration or resettlement. 


While there is a substantial body of law upholding the rights of refugees to be 
offered protection, these international instruments have been weakened over the 
past decade. Governments are implementing the basic provisions of internation- 
al refugee and human rights laws in more restrictive ways. It has been 15 years 
since the International Convention on the Rights of All Migrant Workers and 
Members of their Families was opened for signature, and two years since it came 
into force, the Convention has still not yet been signed by any government of a 
country hosting large numbers of migrants. Migration management — rather than 
migrants’ rights or justice — has become the watchword of international discus- 
sions about migration, the focus still limited to controlling and preventing migra- 
tion. 


Analyzing global patterns of migration reveals an enormous gap between the 
gospel imperative to practise hospitality towards strangers and the actual poli- 
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cies and practice of governments to close borders. We confess that there are 
Christians who reject those who are different from them. At the same time, thou- 
sands of individual Christians and congregations are working with refugees and 
migrants in increasingly difficult contexts and need to be supported. Thoughtful, 
researched alternative models do exist to counter harsher government policies; 
these need to be shared and used as a basis for common action. Churches are deeply 
involved in community education and advocacy at the local and national level 
and the need for international cooperation in advocacy for the uprooted has never 
been greater. 


Recommendations 


The Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, February 15-22, 2005, calls upon 
the World Council of Churches, its member churches and all Christians: 


e To encourage and support churches and Christians who are engaged in defence 
of lives and protection of all uprooted people: refugees, internally displaced 
persons and migrants; 


¢ To affirm a culture of encounter, hospitality and cordial welcome for migrants, 
and to identify positive examples where churches have worked together effec- 
tively to offer alternatives to restrictionist policies; 


¢ To raise awareness within church constituencies of the resources and assets 
which migrants and refugees bring to their communities including arranging 
encounters between host and uprooted people to break down prejudices, fears 
and stereotypes; 


e To organize prayer meetings and awareness raising campaigns around International 
Migrants Day (18th December) or World Refugee Day (20th June) or other 
special days on such themes in individual countries; 


¢ To work with churches and related organizations in regional and global ecu- 
menical networks for uprooted people to respond to the needs of people forced 
to cross national borders, to advocate for the respect of their fundamental human 
rights, and to build capacity to implement programmes by churches in differ- 
ent regions; 


e To promote multicultural ministry, both in training for local church staff and 
through exchange between churches in host countries and countries of origin 
and to deepen theological reflection on the theme of hospitality and uproot- 
edness; 


© To include the concerns of uprooted people, particularly racist violence against 
migrants, where appropriate, in events organized around the Decade to Overcome 
Violence; 


© To combat the trafficking of human beings, particularly women and children 
for sexual exploitation; to work with governments, churches and concerned 
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non-governmental organizations to ensure that the victims of traffickers receive 
the necessary treatment and respect; and to oppose efforts by governments to 
use the existence of trafficking as an excuse to restrict further immigration; 


To ensure that both advocacy and assistance programmes are based on a recog- 
nition of the particular ways that gender, race, ethnicity and class interact to 
intensify the marginalization of uprooted people; 


To take a proactive role in inter-religious dialogue on issues of society and reli- 
gious communities to overcome conflicts within society; 


To analyse and study the political, economic, social and environmental rea- 
sons for uprooting of people and in this context examine the role of govern- 
ments in creating conditions that uproot people or place migrants in difficult 
situations, and develop educational material for the whole life of the church 
on causes which uproot people; 


To challenge governments who seek to introduce ever more restrictionist entry 
policies and to challenge the trend towards using security concerns to justify 
detention of all undocumented migrants and/or asylum-seekers; 


To press governments not to pursue actions to criminalize migrants or those 
who seek to protect them and to encourage governments to do more to create 
and facilitate welcoming societies and to foster the integration of refugees and 
migrants into their communities; 


To zmsist, as a matter of principle, that undocumented migrants and asylum- 
seekers are detained only in exceptional circumstances and that in those excep- 
tional circumstances, to ensure that people are detained for only a limited time 
and can avail themselves of judicial review. Under no circumstances should 
conditions of detention for migrants and asylum-seekers be lower than that for 
convicted criminals. 


To seek ways of increasing collaboration between churches and related organ- 
izations to uphold international law and international institutions established 
to provide protection and assistance to those who are uprooted; 


To promote ratification and implementation of the International Convention 
and Protocol relating to Refugees (1951/1967) and the International Convention 
on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of their 
Families (1990); and 


To recognize that humanitarian laws relating to migrants, refugees and inter- 
nally displaced people are under constant review and revision, because of chang- 
ing international environment. Churches are called to monitor and undertake 
research to equip themselves to participate in these intricate issues that are 
likely to resolve in change of laws and legislation, on both international and 
national levels. 


Human rights and languages of indigenous peoples 
Statement adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-21 February, 2005 


The World Council of Churches has addressed the issue of the rights of Indigenous 
Peoples since the 1980s. It has monitored and supported the work of the special 
working group on Indigenous Peoples within the United Nations system includ- 
ing the drafting process of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. 


The World Council of Churches remains committed to the Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples that represents the minimum standards for the sur- 
vival of Indigenous Peoples with dignity. The WCC Central Committee Statement 
in Geneva, July 1982, appealed to member churches, amongst others, to listen 
and learn from the Indigenous Peoples in order to deepen Christian understand- 
ing of (and solidarity with) their legal rights, their political situations, their cul- 
tural achievements and aspirations and their spiritual convictions. It further called 
on the churches to become politically involved on the side of the Indigenous 
Peoples and join the struggle against those powers and principalities which seek 
to deny the land rights and human rights of Indigenous Peoples. 


The Seventh WCC Assembly Statement in Canberra, 1991, on Indigenous Peoples 
and Land Rights called upon member churches to move beyond words to action, 
specifically: to negotiate with Indigenous Peoples to ascertain how lands taken 
unjustly from them by churches can be returned; to recognize, acknowledge and 
vigorously support the right of self determination and sovereignty of the Indigenous 
Peoples, and to use their influence with governments and international bodies 
actively to seek the goal of justice through sovereignty and self-determination of 
Indigenous Peoples. 


While the Council, over the years, has addressed various aspects relating to the 
rights of the Indigenous Peoples it has not spoken clearly on the issue of their 
languages. 


The World Council of Churches is aware of its responsibility to care for human 
life and is concerned by the global phenomena of loss of the world’s languages. 
According to the figures put out by UNESCO, on average one of the world’s lan- 
guages is lost every two weeks. It is estimated that up to 90 percent of the world’s 
6,700 languages will become extinct by the end of the century. Indigenous lan- 
guages carry critical knowledge about how to maintain bio-diversity in the given 
place of the community and thus can provide means to sustain life on the plan- 
et. Increasingly, scholars are recognizing the critical link between linguistic diver- 
sity and bio-diversity acknowledging an analogous relationship between the two. 


The mission history of the churches has many ambiguities, one of which is in rela- 
tion to Indigenous Peoples’ languages. In many instances Bible translation has 
helped to preserve and develop indigenous language, while in others the policy 
of the use of colonial language has had an adverse impact. 
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There is a need to revitalize the world’s indigenous languages with respect to the 
cultural, intellectual and spiritual diversity of humankind. These languages carry 
a storehouse of indigenous knowledge, accrued and refined over millennia — knowl- 
edge essential for understanding local ecosystems, medicinal use of plants, spe- 
cialized agronomies and careful adaptations to regional environments 


In view of the need to protect the rights of Indigenous Peoples, particularly their 
languages, the WCC Central Committee meeting in Geneva, February 15-22, 
2005, reiterates its support for the right of self-determination and sovereignty of 
Indigenous Peoples as they are defined in church and society and calls upon mem- 
ber churches: 
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to wrge the establishment of a UN International Year of Indigenous Languages 
in 2006 or a subsequent year; 


to appeal to their governments to remove discriminatory laws against 
indigenous languages, to work towards removing the layers of education- 
al and social pressures arrayed against indigenous languages, and to active- 
ly pursue compliance with international conventions and treaties that regard 
the use of the language of heritage as a basic human right; 


to challenge NGOs and foundations concerned with indigenous issues to 
raise as the highest priority the need to protect the global linguistic diver- 
sity through offering funding and structural support as communities around 
the world seek to keep alive the heart of their ancient traditions through 
their Indigenous languages; 


to remind churches and the Christian community of the diversity of spo- 
ken languages as a sign of the presence of the fullness of the Spirit of God 
in Acts 2 and the full diversity of languages as an integral part of the vision 
of worship in the presence of God in Revelation 7:9; 


to continue to support language-based services and activities, especially 
scripture translation with member societies of the United Bible Society 
which is currently translating into 500 to 600 languages, providing an 
important catalyst for language stabilization and development; 


to encourage reflection on their role and possible complicity in patterns of 
cultural repression through boarding schools for indigenous children or 
other agencies and processes; 


to request churches to consider practical ways in which they can respond 
to this world-wide crisis, calling attention to the critical issue of language 
loss and working towards remedies both in their local areas and at interna- 
tional level; 


to call on member states of the United Nations to resolve their outstand- 
ing differences and disagreements to pave the way for the signing of the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples which 
specifically protects indigenous language rights; 


— to call also on all states with indigenous populations to sign and ratify the 
ILO’s 1989 Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention No. 169 which includes 
indigenous language rights in Articles 28 and 30. 


The situation of human rights in Papua, Indonesia 
Joint written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, Item 9: 
Question of the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms in any part of the 
world, 9 March, 2005 


Introduction 


Franciscans International, a non-governmental organization in General Consultative 
Status with the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), together with other 
NGOs in Special Consultative Status with ECOSOC, including Catholic Institute 
for International Relations, Social Service Agency of the Protestant Church in 
Germany, Dominicans for Justice and Peace, Forum Asia, Pax Christi International, 
Pax Romana, and the World Council of Churches, in cooperation with the Central 
Missionary Board Netherlands, Cordaid, Geneva for Human Rights, ICCO, 
Justitia et Pax Netherlands, Kerkinactie, Office for Justice and Peace Jayapura, 
Office for Justice and Peace Merauke, Office for Justice and Peace Sorong, and 
United Evangelical Mission submit this written communication to the Commission 
on Human Rights with regard to the human rights situation — in the areas of 
both civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights — in the 
Province of Papua, Indonesia. The content refers in particular to the last 12 months 
(January 2004-January 2005). 


Civil and political rights 


We acknowledge the progress made by the government in facilitating the Papuan 
people’s right to participate in government and in free elections. Three consecu- 
tive elections, one round of parliamentary and two rounds of presidential elec- 
tions have been successfully held in free, fair and secure conditions. 


We acknowledge also the fact that more Papuans have become legislators both at 
the district and provincial levels. Nonetheless, we noted in Mimika, Jayawijaya, 
Manokwari and Nabire, the tendency on the part of some candidates and politi- 
cal parties to use any means at their disposal to push the Regional Election 
Commission (Komzsi Pemilihan Umum Daerah/KPUD) to secure their seats in the 
district parliaments. Their lack of success does not exonerate their behaviour. This 
situation has not only led to continuing political conflict in several districts but 
has also prevented the district and provincial parliaments serving the people’s 
interests. 


In other areas, we are deeply concerned at reports from our partners of the on- 
going practice of torture, arbitrary arrest and detention and displacement report- 
edly committed by the security apparatus in spite of the adoption by Indonesia 
during the 60th session of the UN Commission on Human Rights of Resolutions 
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nos 39, 41, 55. The cases of extra-judicial killings reported in the villages of 
Mariedi, Bintuni District where BP Tangguh Gas project is located, and in Mulia, 
District of Puncak Jaya, also cause us deep concern. In Mariedi, five people were 
shot dead by the police and two were injured and charged with treason and mem- 
bership of the Free Papua Movement (OPM). These people were in fact asking 
for fair compensation for their land rights from the Djayanti timber company. In 
Mulia, the situation remains unclear following the killing of a local priest, Elisa 
Tabuni, by the security forces that caused displacement, fear and terror. The reli- 
gious leaders have repeatedly urged the Provincial Parliament (DPRD) to request 
the Indonesian National Commission on Human Rights (KOMNAS HAM) to 
conduct a thorough investigation but to date, no action has been taken. 


Puncak Jaya exemplifies the gravity of the general situation. We must also empha- 
size that the human rights situation in Western Wamena has not improved since 
the large-scale military operation conducted two years ago. 


In the last twelve months, the stigma of separatism is regularly imposed on indi- 
viduals or institutions that the security forces consider to be suspicious. The judi- 
cial system has proved its inability to convene fair trials owing to the pervasive 
influence of the security apparatus. This was illustrated by the trials of the sus- 
pects of the Wamena case and the Bolakme case where the court tried and sen- 
tenced the suspects to the fullest extent possible, despite weak evidence and irreg- 
ularities during the trial. 


Human rights defenders in Papua are also under threat. The Institute for Human 
Rights and Advocacy (ELSHAM), A/iansi Demokrasi Papua (ALDP), Triton 
Foundation and the Office for Justice and Peace Sorong are among those who have 
been criminalized or arbitrarily arrested and detained due to their work to pro- 
tect and promote human rights in different parts of Papua. 


From the many reported human rights cases, to date it is only the Abepura case 
of 2000 which has been brought to the Permanent Human Rights Court in 
Makassar, having been pending for more than three years in the Attorney General’s 
office. Whilst this is progress, it should be noted that the Attorney General 
brought only two suspects to trial, whereas Komnas Ham had listed 25 suspects 
in its investigation. Moreover, during the legal proceedings, the panel of judges 
dismissed the victims’ claim for compensation arguing that such a claim is not 
regulated by Law 26/2000 of the Human Rights Court. Therefore, despite 
Indonesian support to CHR Resolution 2004/33, we are worried that this court 
runs the risk of perpetuating what appears to be an unbreakable cycle of impuni- 
ty in Indonesia. We base our concerns upon the fact that ad hoc human rights tri- 
bunals (Tanjung Priok and Timor Leste) eventually acquitted the key perpetra- 
tors. Without strong political will on the part of the new government, the dossiers 
of Wasior (13 June, 2001) and Wamena (4 April, 2003), the result of the Komnas 
Ham investigation which has been submitted to the Attorney General for pros- 
ecution, seem likely to meet a similar fate. 
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Economic, social and cultural rights 


While we acknowledge the progress made by the new democratically-elected gov- 
ernment in establishing the branch office of Komnas Ham in Papua on 10 January 
2005 and the Majelis Rakyat Papua, in fulfillment of the provisions of the Special 
Autonomy Law for Papua (Government Regulation 54/2004), the following needs 
also to be borne in mind. 


Despite the Constitutional Court Decision No. 018/PUU-I/2003 of 11 November, 
2004, the conflict of the division of the province continues to exist since the Court 
annulled the legal basis of Western Irian Jaya but at the same time recognized 
the existence of this particular province along with the Province of Papua. This 
confusion around the implementation of the Special Autonomy Law remains unre- 
solved since the government regulation 54/2004 on the Papuan People’s Council 
(Majelis Rakyat Papua/MRP) stipulates that the MRP, the provincial government 
and the provincial parliament have to solve the problem in conjunction with the 
central government. It does not appear that the central government wants to deal 
with the problem. 


In spite of the existence of the Special Autonomy Law, Papua remains ranked the 

second lowest in the Indonesian Human Development Index of 2004. This is 
despite its Gross Regional Domestic Product (GRDP) being ranked the third 
highest in Indonesia based upon income from the trading of our rich natural 
resources. This situation is no different to the one Papua faced in 1999 prior to 
the implementation of the Special Autonomy Law. Among 26 districts and two 
municipalities in Papua, Jayawijaya ranks the lowest of all in terms of HDI index 
in Papua as well as in the whole of Indonesia. Our partners report that the pub- 
lic service sector in Jayawijaya is collapsing: specialist doctors have left the city; 
public servants, teachers, and local parliamentarians have been on strike in protest 
at unpaid wages; and even the business community held a protest to draw atten- 
tion to the unpaid debt of the district government. In spite of mass protests in 
Wamena calling for justice and appropriate action to remedy the declining situ- 
ation, the government’s neglect has persisted. 


Given the low rank of HDI, the 2004 UNDP report clearly identifies that avail- 
able income is not adequately invested in public services. Our partners are asking 
for explanations for this severe neglect. The government admits that corruption is 
a major problem in Indonesia and it is part of the new government’s commitment 
to combat corruption. However, action undertaken to investigate such allegations 
(for example, corruption at the provincial level of Papua, in the Provincial Parliament 
of Papua and in the District office of Jayawijaya) is slow in coming. 


In relation to the revenues generated from natural resources, we note that the rights 
of indigenous peoples to benefit from the income secured are often violated. Conflict 
between the indigenous peoples and the business sector is perpetuated by the non- 
existence of a legal framework to protect the indigenous people’s entitlements. In 
practice, while the business sector appeals to state law, the indigenous peoples rely 
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on customary law. This mismatch frequently leads to human rights violations. 
Examples are cases in Mariedi-Bintuni (2004) and Assue-Mappi (2004). 


It is also common that the business development of these regions leads to the 
encouragement of prostitution and growing cases of trafficking in human beings, 
especially women and children. This in turn feeds the rapid spread of the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic in Papua. A related social problem is the growth of alcoholism that in 
turn significantly impacts on the number of cases of violence against women and 
children, as well as declining standards of health in general. This situation remains 
neglected by the government. 


We believe this to be a corrosive and degenerative process that is gradually but 
systematically destroying an entire people. There is an urgent need for the gov- 
ernment to put in place locally legal mechanisms, which can guarantee the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights of Papuans. Signing and ratifying without delay 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, as well as 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, would be a welcome 
development in remedying this egregious situation. This would go some way to 
beginning the implementation of the Special Autonomy Law 21 of 2001. 


Promoting Peace 


Our partners in Papua remain passionately committed to building Papua as “a 
land of peace — free from violence, oppression and grief”. They acknowledge state- 
ments made by the government and security apparatus stating their willingness 
to participate in peace activities such as the commemoration day of 5 February. 
They are calling upon State bodies systematically to address the social injustices 
and human rights violations of both civil and political, as well as economic, social 
and cultural rights. 


As non-governmental organizations with partners in Papua, we call upon the 
Commission on Human Rights: 


1. To urge the Indonesian government to apply a rights-based approach to 
development in implementing the Special Autonomy Law; 

2. To urge the Indonesian government to protect and respect the rights of 
indigenous peoples in Papua; 

3. To grant necessary support to the Indonesian government to promote peace 
and solve the conflict with recourse to the mechanisms provided by the 
Special Autonomy Law; 

4. To grant the necessary support to the Indonesian government to uphold 
the rule of law, so as to combat both impunity and rampant corruption; 

5. To urge the new democratically-elected government to sign and ratify all 
key international human rights treaties, especially the two international 
covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural rights and Civil and Political 
rights; 
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6. To urge the Indonesian government to fully cooperate in the implemen- 
tation of the Special Procedures, by inviting and providing unrestricted 
access to places, individuals and communities in Papua and all other parts 
of Indonesia to the thematic mechanisms, in particular to those that have 
repeatedly requested invitations, but have so far not received permission 
to visit, including the Special Rapporteur on torture, Special Representative 
of the Secretary General on human rights defenders, and Special Rapporteur 
on violence against women, its causes and consequences. 


A Global Peace Strategy for overcoming the human rights and humanitar- 
ian crisis in Colombia 
Joint oral intervention by Franciscans International, the Lutheran World Federation, 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the World Council of Churches at the 
Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, 14 March-22 April, 2005 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia and violations of the social, 
economic and cultural rights of the people of Papua 
Oral statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, Item 
10, 14 March-22 April, 2005 


Indigenous rights: Guatemala 
Oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ O1st Session, Item 15, 14 
March-22 April, 2005 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia-West Papua, 
Written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, 
Item 10, 14 March-22 April, 2005 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) submits that one of the purposes and functions 
of the Council as enumerated in its Constitution is the breaking down of bar- 
riers between people, promoting one human family in justice and peace, and 
upholding the integrity of creation so that all may experience the fullness of 
life. The 8th WCC Assembly meeting in Harare, Zimbabwe in 1998 noted: 
“the pressing new challenges to human rights of peoples, communities and 
individuals resulting from globalization of the economy, culture and means 
of communication, including the erosion of the power of the state to defend 
the rights of persons and groups under its jurisdiction, and the weakening of 
the authority of the United Nations as a guarantor and promoter of collective 
approaches to human rights. Globalization threatens the destruction of human 
community through economic, social and other forms of exploitation and 
repression; and to weaken national sovereignty and peoples’ right of self-deter- 
mination. It preys especially on the most vulnerable members of society.” 
Globalization today poses significant challenges to the churches as they approach 
their human rights tasks, because there is an intensification of global econom- 
ic integration under the neo-liberal commitment to a free market. 
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2. It is submitted that all power is accountable to God. If economic or political 


structures fail to serve life, they need to be reformed. Christians cannot accept 
structures and systems created by humans that are powerful and unjust. The 
destructive effects of globalization undermine the social fabric of communi- 
ties, their livelihoods and, indeed, the very basis of the future life and survival 
of humankind and other life forms. Social justice and care of the earth are both 
essential dimensions of the economy. Life on earth forms one interrelated web, 
the earth community. It is decisive for the future of life on our planet how 
societies and international relations are structured politically and econom1- 
cally and how people relate to each other and to the earth. The goal of life in 
a just and loving relationship is an imperative now and for the future. The 
World Council of Churches has always called for the full participation of all 
people and all communities — especially those marginalized by poverty and 
disempowerment — in the economic, social and political decisions that affect 


their lives. The aim of economic life is to nurture sustainable, just and par- 


ticipatory communities. The WCC has applied the vision of just, participa- 
tory and sustainable communities in all its statements before Commissions of 
the United Nations on social and sustainable development and in other forums. 


3. Through its programmes in 2004, WCC and its members have engaged in 


the search for an approach which allows it to express development and econ- 
omy in relation to our common vocation to live in right relationship with our 
neighbours, with the earth, with our creator. Such an approach includes the 
following key affirmations: 


— Recognition that real value cannot be expressed in monetary terms and 
that life — and that which is essential to sustain it — cannot be commodi- 
fied. 

— Commitment to an economy whose role is to serve the well-being of the 
people and the health of the earth. 

— Focus on the ultimate aim of economic life to nurture sustainable, just and 
participatory communities. 

— Responsibility to uphold the right of all people — particularly the diverse 
communities of the poor and excluded — to participate in the economic, 
social and political decisions which affect them. 

— Belief in the inherent dignity of every person, and a priority on creating 
the conditions of dignified life. 


4. In its work on economic justice, the WCC challenges the current trade prac- 
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tices that have contributed to global inequality and injustice. The present 
neo-liberal ‘free trade’ endeavours are driven by the endless search for wealth 
and profit. It attempts to regulate the market for the benefit of the owners of 
capital; as such it is inherently unjust. It also violates the gospel value of love 
of the neighbour, participation and just sharing. It is true that fair trade is an 
important step in recognizing trade inequities, but justice requires much 
more. Just trade is based on solidarity of exchange of goods locally, national- 


ly and internationally. It complements other life-sustaining economic activi- 
ties and is a more conducive approach to economic empowerment and justice. 


5. The World Council of Churches welcomes the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs) signed by 190 countries in 2000 that are aimed at reducing pover- 
ty by the year 2015. While the Council appreciates the goals that have been 
set, it is of the view that these are not likely to be achieved within the cur- 
rent economic system. The ecumenical efforts towards economic justice have 
focused on four possible methods for realizing the Millennium Development 
Goals — improved trade access for poor countries; deep debt cancellation; 
increased official development aid; and direct financial investment. 


6. At the 60th Session of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
CCIA made a written submission with regard to the situation in Indonesia, 
with particular reference to the violations of social, economic and cultural 
rights of the people of Papua. These violations are a result of the discrimina- 
tory and unfair policies and practices of the Indonesian government. The 
Council has repeatedly drawn the attention of the government to the denial 
of social, economic and cultural rights of the Papuan people and has urged it 
to resolve the grievances of the Papuan people through equitable sharing of 
economic resources, fair and honest implementation of the autonomy law. The 
way forward for the government is to ensure the implementation of National 
Dialogue as the people of Papua are committed to peace through a process of 
consultation and multilateral decision-making. It is regrettable that the spe- 
cial Autonomy Law passed by the House of Representatives in 2001 that pro- 
vided hope for the realization of social, economic and cultural rights of the 
Papuan people, was never seriously implemented. In 2001, the troubled 
province of Papua was granted around Rp.1.2 trillion for implementation of 
the above law, but the life of the people remains unchanged and impoverished. 
Presently, instead of concentrating on the implementation of the Autonomy 
Law the government has insisted on pursuing its controversial plans to divide 
Papua into three provinces. As a result, economic development of the province 
has suffered a setback because of unrest amongst the people. 


7. Since June 2004, the government policies of dividing the province have been 
challenged in court. In the ensuing legal battle more controversy and conflicts 
have been created. This has once again set back the fulfillment of the aspira- 
tions of the Papuan people. On 11th November, 2004, the Constitutional 
Court in its ruling on the application for judicial review of Law number 45- 
1999 declared that the Law was unconstitutional and therefore invalid. However, 
in its judgment that was based on legal consideration, the Court’s verdict was 
that the province of West Irian Jaya (established under law 44 of 1999) and 
the corresponding implementing legislation were valid. This most recent deci- 
sion of the Court has divided the people of Papua — many Papuans have lost 
faith in the government. This state of affairs has resulted in tension and con- 
flict and has divided the communities in Papua. All this has contributed to 
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confusion and chaos. According to the Moderator of GKI (Christian Church) 
Rev. Herman Saud, the ruling of the Court was based on political considera- 
tions rather than legal arguments. Rev. Saud said the Constitutional Court 
must re-merge West Irian Jaya into Papuan Province and any move to split 
up the province must be based on Law number 21/2001 on Special Autonomy 
for Papua. The uncertainty created by the ruling of the Court has resulted in 
an increase in frustration that there is greater likelihood of people becoming 
agitated and which in turn may lead to greater repressive measures by the 
government. 


8. The Indonesian government must provide economic justice to the people of 
Papua if a lasting peace is to prevail in the Province. To do this, the govern- 
ment must reverse its discriminatory practices and policies towards the peo- 
ple of Papua and ensure due protection and promotion of their social, econom- 
ic and cultural rights. Papua is a rich province from which the Central 
Government in Indonesia collects considerable revenue. This revenue earning 
should be used for the upliftment of the Papuan people’s education, health 
care, transportation and communications. 


9. It is submitted that the Commission should urge the government of Indonesia 
that its present measures to divide the provinces against the wishes of the peo- 
ple can only lead to anger, frustration and loss, factors that are not conducive 
to productivity of the people. Such highhanded actions can lead to further 
denial of the socio-economic and cultural rights of the people. 


10. The World Council of Churches is deeply disturbed by these most recent 
developments in Indonesia that have divided the people and are most likely 
to lead to unrest as a result of which the economic progress of West Papua 
will suffer. The Council is of the considered view that the only solution to the 
Papuan problem is a serious effort by the Indonesian government to imple- 
ment the Autonomy law in consultation with the representatives of the Papuan 
people. If this is not done, the situation of confrontation and conflict is like- 
ly to further deteriorate resulting in serious human rights violations. The prob- 
lems in Papua are basically economic and are a result of the failure of the gov- 
ernment development policies in the area. The Council therefore requests the 
Commission to urge the Indonesian government to take serious steps to ensure 
that the province of Papua gets a just share of the proceeds earned from the 
exploitation of its abundant natural resources, and also that the rights of the 
Papuan people are duly recognized and economic justice ensured. 


Application and use of the death penalty 
Joint oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, Item 17: 
Promotion and Protection of Human Rights: the death penalty, 14 March-22 April, 
2005 
Submitted by Dominicans for Justice and Peace, Dominican Leadership Conference, 
Pax Christi International, Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of 
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the WCC, International Federation of Action by Christians for the Abolition of Torture, 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, Elizabeth Seton Foundation (Srs of Charity), 
International Presentation Association: Sisters of the Presentation, Maryknoll sisters 
of St. Dominic Inc., Maryknoll Fathers and Brothers, Congretations of St. Joseph and 
International Young Catholic Students, in conjunction with Franciscans International. 


Punishing the victims of persecution: Churches speak out on detention 
WCC Global Ecumenical Network on Uprooted Peoples (GEN) statement circulated 
at the meeting in Geneva of the UNHCR Executive Committee, 5 October 2005 


Churches have decried the increased use of arbitrary detention to punish and deter 
the victims of torture, persecution and abject poverty. “Without commensurate 
efforts to address the root causes of men, women, children and families displaced 
throughout the world, countries are simply dumping the burden of caring for 
these people on other countries,” said James Thomson, representative of the net- 
work. 


Christian churches around the world are deeply concerned by the increasing use of detention 
to restrict and deter cross-border movement by asylum seekers and other migrants. Detention, 
already widely practised by northern governments, has increased significantly 
post 9/11, raising serious concerns about practices of arbitrary detention, mis- 
treatment of detainees, inadequate consideration of the needs of vulnerable detainees, 
and restrictive access to asylum procedures. At the same time, the widespread use 
of discourses of national security and “the war on terror” to justify detention prac- 
tices has created an adverse climate for churches to persuade national governments 
to heed their concerns. 


“We call upon the Executive Committee of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) at its forthcoming meeting (3-7 October) to denounce 
the repressive trends outlined below and urge governments to pursue approach- 
es that fully respect human rights.” 


Churches are concerned at the wide net cast by detention policies in many countries, target- 
ing asylum seekers together with other migrants who make clandestine border crossings but 
present no real threat to public safety. The freedom to seek asylum is seriously undermined 
by the threat of arbitrary detention. In Africa, countries such as Botswana, Zimbabwe 
and South Africa automatically detain those who have entered the country with- 
out passing through formal border controls. In the Middle East, where most coun- 
tries have yet to sign the 1951 Refugee Convention, asylum seekers and other 
migrants who enter the country without legal papers are also at high risk of deten- 
tion. Even in countries where detention policies are more selective, churches wit- 
ness discriminatory practices. In Canada, for example, there is concern that asy- 


lum seekers are being disproportionately targeted for detention on the grounds 
of flight risk. 


Australia, for many years one of the most enthusiastic practitioners of mandato- 
ry, indefinite and non-reviewable detention, has recently seen some welcome 
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changes and pragmatic flexibility in its detention policy, including the release of 
families with children from detention and greater measures for review and release 
of “long term detainees”. However, detention is still far from a last resort and the 
“Pacific solution” remains in force, with excision of thousands of islands from 
Australia’s migration zones and a policy of transferring new boat arrivals to Pacific 
island detention and processing centres. 


Churches are alarmed by the phenomenon of repressive crackdowns against migrants. Malaysia 
is perhaps the most flagrant example of this phenomenon, practising periodic crack- 
downs against “illegal” migrant workers. Disturbingly, the government has used 
civilian volunteers to help carry out these crackdowns, offering “rewards” for the 
capture of undocumented migrants —a “bounty” that encourages vigilantism. The 
Dominican Republic has also exercised aggressive crackdowns targeted against 
Haitians and Dominico-Haitians, some of whom have resided in the country for 
years. In Zimbabwe, police sweeps have been directed against undocumented 


migrants, including asylum seekers. There is considerable concern at the violence | 


and brutality with which such crackdowns are carried out, as well as the disregard 
of individual circumstances (such as claims to asylum, or claims to citizenship in 
the case of people of Haitian background born in the Dominican Republic). There 
is also concern about the fate of children of undocumented migrants caught up in 


these crackdowns. In some cases, these children may in fact be stateless, with no 


legal recognition in either the host country or their parents’ home country. 


More generally, churches ave disturbed by reports of abuse and mistreatment of immigra- 
tion detainees by detention staff. Some of the most serious incidents include allega- 
tions of rape and mock execution by staff at the Carmichael Detention Centre in 
the Bahamas, and reports of beatings and even deaths due to the withholding of 
proper medical treatment at detention centres in South Africa. 


Churches around the world are concerned about the detention conditions experienced by 
migrants and asylum seekers. Overcrowding is a serious problem in the Caribbean, 
the Middle East and South Africa. There are also widespread concerns about the 
detention of migrants and asylum seekers among common criminals, in violation 
of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. This takes place even 
in industrialized countries like Canada. Furthermore, there is widespread concern 
at the ongoing detention of vulnerable persons such as children, pregnant women, 
people with serious physical and mental health problems and survivors of torture. 
There is often inadequate attention to the special needs of detained persons, espe- 
cially the most vulnerable. In Australia, the 2005 Palmer Inquiry expressed con- 
cern about the exercise of exceptional power, without adequate training or over- 
sight, and with no genuine quality assurance or constraints on these powers. 


Churches warn that detention practices frequently undermine access to asylum. In the 
United States, the recently passed Real ID Act increased evidentiary requirements 
for asylum seekers. Many of the required documents are difficult to obtain, par- 
ticularly for asylum seekers who have limited access to communication with the 
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outside world. In Canada, there are serious concerns about lack of access to legal 
counsel. In another context, South Africa appointed a Zimbabwean official to 
interview asylum seekers (many of them from Zimbabwe) at the Lindela Detention 
Centre, raising serious concerns about politically motivated decision- making. 


Churches are concerned that the global trend towards exporting borders increases detention 
and undermines refugee protection. Countries like Australia, Italy and the United 
States are already using offshore detention and processing centres, where the 
accountability, transparency and responsibility for protection is weak and unclear; 
where refugee status determination systems lack capacity and expertise; where 
there is little access to legal counsel to help prepare asylum applications; and no 
right to judicial review of decisions. Existing and potentially available offshore 
processing centres include: the excised Christmas Island and Pacific-based cen- 
ters on Nauru and Manus Island, Papua New Guinea (for Australia); Libya (for 
asylum seekers and irregular migrants arriving on the Italian island of Lampedusa), 
and Guantanamo Bay (for the US). Furthermore, the use of Safe Third Country 
agreements in Europe and North America results in asylum seekers being turned 
back to countries where they face a higher risk of detention and therefore reduced 
chances of being successful in their asylum claim. 


Churches are disturbed by the way in which states forcibly remove immigration detainees 
with little or no consideration of their needs upon arrival in the country of return. In one 
disturbing development, European countries have removed detained asylum seek- 
ers to Africa without taking into account their country of origin, or considering 
the consequences of abandoning people in a country that is not their own. Central 
American countries have had to set up reception centres for destitute migrants 
who are deported in handcuffs from the US without any opportunity to access 
their bank accounts before they leave. 


Churches also protest the practice of interdiction (interception at sea) and refoulement to 
home countries without consideration of possible asylum claims. Such practices violate a 
country’s obligations under the Refugee Convention. The United States’ use of 
its navy to intercept and return boats from Haiti is a well-known example. 


In summary, churches are concerned that the global trend towards criminalizing refugees, 
asylum seekers and migrants through tightened borders and increased detention results in 
decreased security for uprooted people and heightened vulnerability to exploitation, by smug- 
glers and human traffickers along their journeys and by unscrupulous employers in the 
host country. Such a response does nothing to address the root causes of forced migration, 
which include regional conflicts, climate change and sea level rise, and loss of livelihood 
due to corporate globalization and free trade agreements that disadvantage countries of 
the South. Faced with this situation, the WCC GEN participants reaffirm our 
belief in the God-given dignity of all human beings, our commitment to advo- 
cating for the rights of uprooted people, and our dream of a world of compas- 
sion and hospitality. 
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We recall and reaffirm the words of the World Council of Churches Central 
Committee in its 2005 statement, “Practising hospitality in an era of new forms 
of migration,” which called upon member churches: 


To challenge governments who seek to introduce ever more restrictionist 
entry policies and to challenge the trend towards using security concerns to 
justify detention of all undocumented migrants and/or asylum-seekers; 


To press governments not to pursue actions to criminalize migrants or those 
who seek to protect them and to encourage governments to do more to cre- 
ate and facilitate welcoming societies and to foster the integration of refugees 
and migrants into their communities; 


To insist, as a matter of principle, that undocumented migrants and asy- 
lum-seekers are detained only in exceptional circumstances and that in those 
exceptional circumstances, people are detained for only a limited time and 
can avail themselves of judicial review and legal advice. Under no circum- 
stances should conditions of detention for migrants and asylum-seekers be 
lower than that for convicted criminals. 


Furthermore, we affirm the important role played by the churches in serving the 
needs and rights of migrants and asylum seekers. We deplore the recent killings 


and harassment of church workers advocating for uprooted peoples in the Philippines. — 


We call upon all governments to facilitate the work of the churches with the uprooted. 
Particularly, we urge governments to grant access to detention centres by church and civil 
society groups so that they might more effectively offer assistance to a highly vulnerable pop- 
ulation. We further call upon the UNHCR to lend its support to this request by churches 
for access to detention centres. 


As participants in the WCC Global Ecumenical Network on Uprooted People, 
we commit ourselves anew to listen, learn, and be challenged by the voices of our 
sisters and brothers of every faith, race, nationality, class, and age in detention. 
May we ourselves be faithful travellers on a journey whose destination is a world 
of life, love and liberation. We seek the active support of the UNHCR and other 
United Nations’ bodies in this noble goal. 


Minute on Mutual Respect, Responsibility and Dialogue with People of 
Other Faiths 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


The international community must work together to nurture global respect for 
diversity, culture and religion. Religious communities and leaders have a special 
responsibility to promote tolerance and address ignorance about others. Representatives 
of 348 churches from 120 countries gathered in Porto Alegre, Brazil, at the 9th 
Assembly of the WCC, reaffirm their commitment to respectful dialogue and 
cooperation between people of different faiths and other convictions. Through 
dialogue we learn about the faith of the other and better understand their under- 
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lying pain and frustration. We see ourselves through the eyes of the other. We 
can also better perceive the role of religion in national and international politics. 


In a world where we recognize a growing interaction between religion and poli- 
tics, many conflicts and tensions carry the imprint of religion. The WCC has 
always encouraged interfaith dialogue both on the global and the local level. We 
urge member churches and national councils of churches to create platforms for 
such dialogues. Dialogue should be accompanied by co-operation where faith 
communities together can address the rest of civil society and governments on 
issues of common concern, and particularly when religion, holy places, minority 
rights and human rights are threatened. 


Faced with the publication of the cartoons of the Prophet Mohammed of Islam, 
starting in Denmark in September last year, we recognize it is crucial to strength- 
en dialogue and cooperation between Christians and Muslims. The publications 
have caused worldwide controversies. Further publication and the violent reac- 
tions to them increase the tension. As people of faith we understand the pain 
caused by the disregard of something considered precious to faith. We deplore 
the publication of the cartoons. We also join with the voices of many Muslim 
leaders in deploring the violent reactions to the publications. 


Freedom of speech is indeed a fundamental human right, which needs to be guar- 
anteed and protected. It is both a right and a responsibility. It works best when 
it holds structures of power accountable and confronts misuse of power. By the 
publication of the cartoons, freedom of speech has been used to cause pain by ridi- 
culing people’s religion, values and dignity. Doing so, the foundation of this right 
is being devalued. We remind ourselves of what St Peter wrote: “As servants of 
God, live as free people, yet do not use your freedom as a pretext for evil — hon- 
our everyone” (1.Pet.2; 16-17). Misuse of the right to freedom of speech should 
be met with non-violent means like critique and expressions of firm disagree- 
ment. 


We recognize that there are more than just religious aspects to the present ten- 
sions. Failure to find a just and peaceful solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict, reluc- 
tance to accept outcomes of free elections, together with the war on Iraq and the 
war in Afghanistan, add frustration to historical experiences marked by crusades 
and colonialism. In many parts of the world people identify as being politically 
and economically excluded, and they often experience that dominant powers and 
cultures apply double standards in dealing with issues which are important to 
them. In many countries in the rich and dominant parts of the world, integra- 
tion policies have failed to welcome new minorities. Instead, they meet racism, 
stereotyping, xenophobia, and a lack of respect for their religion. 


The real tension in our world is not between religions and beliefs, but between 
aggressive, intolerant and manipulative secular and religious ideologies. Such ide- 
ologies are used to legitimize the use of violence, the exclusion of minorities and 
political domination. The main victims of these types of controversies are reli- 
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gious minorities, living in a context of a different majority culture. Nevertheless, 
we recognize a growing respect and tolerance in all cultures. Many are learning 
that it is possible to be different, even to disagree and yet remain in calm dia- 
logue and work together for the common good. 


The recent crisis points to the need for secular states and societies to better under- 
stand and respect the role and significance of religion in a multicultural and glob- 
alized world, in particular as an essential dimension in human identity. This can 
help religion and people of faith to be instruments for bridging divisions between 
cultures and nations and to contribute to solving underlying problems. 


Resolution: 
The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 


a) Adopts the minute on Mutual Respect, Responsibility and Dialogue with 
People of other Faiths. 


b) Asks member churches and ecumenical partners all over the world to express 
and demonstrate solidarity to those who are experiencing attacks on their 
religion and join them in defending the integrity of their faith by non-vio- 
lent means. 


c) Recommends all member churches, National and Regional Councils of | 
Churches to contribute to the creation of platforms for dialogue with peo- 
ple of other faiths or none, and to address immediate as well as underlying 
social, economic and political reasons for division, including interaction 
with governments and secular authorities. 


d) Urges member churches and ecumenical partners in contexts where reli- 
gion interacts with politics in a way which causes division to deepen dia- 
logue with leaders of other faiths, seek common approaches and develop 
common codes of conduct. 


e) Calls on member churches and ecumenical partners all over the world to 
continue to address racism, caste, stereotyping and xenophobia in their 
respective societies and together with people of other faiths nurture a cul- 
ture of respect and tolerance. 


f) Reaffirms our commitment to the right to freedom of speech, at the same 
time as member churches are called to contribute to a needed reflection on 
how to uphold the need for ethical behaviour and good judgment in using 
this right. 


Statement on Terrorism, Counter-terrorism and Human Rights 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


“The violence of terrorism — in all its many forms — 1s abhorrent to all who believe human 
life 1s a gift of God and therefore infinitely precious. Every attempt to intimidate others by 
inflicting indiscriminate death and injury upon them is to be universally condemned. The 
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answer to terrorism, however, cannot be to respond in kind, for this can lead to more vio- 
lence and more terror. Instead, a concerted effort of all nations 1s needed to remove any pos- 
sible justification for such acts.” 


This message, included in the letter of the General Secretary of the WCC to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations on October 1, 2001, is reaffirmed by the 
9th Assembly of the WCC. 


In recent times, acts of terror and some aspects of the so-called “war on terror” 
have introduced new dimensions of violence. In addition, fundamental interna- 
tional laws and norms, including long-established standards of human rights, 
have come under threat. 


Terrorists base their actions in absolutist claims. Religion is sometimes used as a 
pretext for the use of violence as being divinely sanctioned. Assembled as repre- 
sentatives from churches in all corners of the world, we state unequivocally that 
terror, as indiscriminate acts of violence against unarmed civilians for political or 
religious aims, can never be justified legally, theologically or ethically. 


The WCC’s 9th Assembly supports the stated goal of the Decade to Overcome 
Violence to “relinquish any theological justification for violence and to affirm a 
new spirituality of reconciliation and active non-violence”. 


Acts of terror are criminal acts, and should be addressed by the use of the instru- 
ments of the rule of law, both nationally and internationally. These instruments 
should be strengthened. The internationally accepted norms and standards of 
human rights and humanitarian law are the result of common efforts and are 
specifically meant to deal with situations of crisis and threats to individuals and 
societies. There is a danger that these instruments will be eroded in the response 
to terror. It is of critical importance to resist this erosion of rights and liberties. 
The “war on terror” has redefined war and relativized international law and human 
rights norms and standards. A military response to terror may become indiscrim- 
inately destructive and cause fear in affected populations. It may provide legiti- 
macy to a violent approach rather than the criminal justice approach which is 
appropriate in dealing with cases of terror. The international community should 
cooperate in addressing terrorism, especially by strengthening the International 
Criminal Court to respond to acts of terror. Terror can only be overcome by the 
international community that upholds respect for the dignity of human beings 
and the rule of law. 


Churches and all other faith communities are called to respond to the reality of 
living in a world terrorized by fear. At such a time it is appropriate to point to 
the rich resources in religion which can guide us to peace and reconciliation. These 
resources should be utilized when religious communities and religious leaders 
come together to speak out against all acts of terror and any attempt to legitimize 
it. They should also take action against any attempt at meeting terror with mil- 
itary means and disrespect for human rights and the rule of law. Religious com- 
munities and leaders should be in the forefront of the struggle for a society which 
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is ruled by law and respect for human dignity. Churches have a pivotal role in 
framing the issues within a culture of dialogue. 


Resolution: 
The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 
a) Adopts the Statement on Terrorism, Counter-Terrorism and Human Rights. 


b) Affirms the role of the churches to seek peace and pursue it. Violence against 
unarmed and innocent civilians for political or religious aims by states and 
non-state actors can never be justified legally, theologically or ethically. 


c) Requests UN member states with urgency to agree on a clear definition of 
Terrorism. 


d) Urges that terrorist acts and threats as well as organizational support for 
terror be considered as matters of criminal justice. Measures to counter ter- 
rorism must be demilitarized and the concept of “war on terror” must be 
firmly and resolutely challenged by the churches. 


e) Appreciates the theological work done by the churches on the concept of 
security and calls for its further development. 


f) Expresses the need to accompany and support the churches as they respond 
prophetically and creatively in a pastoral and prophetic mission to assist 
those that are caught up in fear. 


g) Encourages interfaith initiatives to mobilize alternate responses to terror- 
ism that do not rely on violence. They should reject all attempts to justify 
acts of terror as a response to political and social problems and play an active 
role in the prevention of conflicts by serving as an early warning system 
and by building a culture of peace for life. 


h) Affirms that all acts to counter terrorism by the state must remain with- 
in the framework of the international rule of law ensuring respect for human 
rights and humanitarian law. Legislation to counter terrorism should not 
result in humiliation and violation of human rights and dignities. It is nec- 
essary for the states and the international community to go beyond polic- 
ing and military cooperation and embrace cooperation in order to address 
root causes of terrorism. 


Statement on Water for Life 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


Water is a symbol of life. The Bible affirms water as the cradle of life, an expres- 
sion of God’s grace in perpetuity for the whole of creation (Gen. 2:5ff). It is a basic 
condition for all life on Earth (Gen. 1:2ff.) and is to be preserved and shared for 
the benefit of all creatures and the wider creation. Water is the source of health 
and well-being and requires responsible action from us human beings, as part- 
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ners and priests of Creation (Rom. 8:19 ff., Rev. 22). As churches, we are called 
to participate in the mission of God to bring about a new creation where life in 
abundance is assured to all John 10:10; Amos 5:24). It is therefore right to speak 
out and to act when the life-giving water is pervasively and systematically under 
threat. 


Access to fresh water supplies is becoming an urgent matter across the planet. The 
survival of 1.2 billion people is currently in jeopardy due to lack of adequate water 
and sanitation. Unequal access to water causes conflicts between and among peo- 
ple, communities, regions and nations. Biodiversity is also threatened by the 
depletion and pollution of fresh water resources or through impacts of large dams, 
large scale mining and hot cultures (irrigation) whose construction often involves 
the forced displacement of people and disruption of the ecosystem. The integri- 
ty and balance of the ecosystem is crucial for the access to water. Forests build an 
indispensable part in the ecosystem of water and must be protected. The crisis is 
aggravated by climate change and further deepened by strong economic inter- 
ests. Water is increasingly treated as a commercial good, subject to market con- 
ditions. 


Scarcity of water is also a growing source of conflict. Agreements concerning inter- 
national watercourses and river basins need to be more concrete, setting out meas- 
ures to enforce treaties made and incorporating detailed conflict resolution mech- 
anisms in case disputes erupt. 


Both locally and internationally there are positive and creative responses to raise 
the profile of Christian witness to water issues. 


Churches in Brazil and in Switzerland, for instance, have made a Joint Ecumenical 
Declaration on Water as a Human Right and a Common Public Good — by itself 
an excellent example for ecumenical cooperation. The Ecumenical Patriarch 
Bartholomew states that water can never be regarded or treated as private proper- 
ty or become the means and end of individual interest. He underlines that indif- 
ference towards the vitality of water constitutes both a blasphemy to God the 
Creator and a crime against humanity. Churches in various countries and their spe- 
cialized ministries have joined together in the Ecumenical Water Network in work- 
ing for the provision of fresh water and adequate sanitation and advocating for the 
right to water. Access to water is indeed a basic human right. The United Nations 
has called for an International Decade for Action, Water for Life, 2005 to 2015. 


It is essential for churches and Christian agencies to work together and to seek 
cooperation with other partners, including other faith traditions and NGOs, and 
particularly those organizations that work with vulnerable and marginalized pop- 
ulations who hold similar ethical convictions. It is necessary to engage in debate 
and action on water policies, including dialogue with governments and multi- 
lateral or corporate institutions. This is essential to promote the significance of 
the right to water and to point to alternative ways of living, which are more 
respectful of ecological processes and more sustainable in the longer term. 
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Resolution: 
That the Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 


adopts the statement on Water for Life and calls on the churches and ecumenical 
partners to work together with the aim to: 


a) promote awareness of and take all necessary measures for preservation and 
protection of water resources against over-consumption and pollution as an 
integral part of the right to life; 


b) undertake advocacy efforts for development of legal instruments and mech- 
anisms that guarantee the implementation of the right to water as a fun- 
damental human right at the local, national, regional and international lev- 
els; 

c) foster cooperation of churches and ecumenical partners on water concerns 
through participation in the Ecumenical Water Network; 


d) support community-based initiatives whose objectives are to enable local 
people to exercise responsible control, manage and regulate water resources 
and prevent the exploitation for commercial purposes; 


e) urge governments and international aid agencies to give priority to and allo- 
cate adequate funds and other resources for programmes designed to pro- 
vide access to and make water available to local communities and also pro- 
mote development of proper sanitation systems and projects, taking into 
account the needs of people with disabilities to have access to this clean 
water and sanitation service; 


f) monitor disputes and agreements related to water resources and river basins 
to ensure that such agreements contain detailed, concrete and unambigu- 
ous provisions for conflict resolution; 


g) contribute to the International Decade for Action, Water for Life, 2005-2015, 
by exploring and highlighting the ethical and spiritual dimension of water 
Crisis. 


The human rights situation in Papua, Indonesia 
Joint written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd 
Sesszon, Item 9: Question of the Violation of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
in any part of the world, 3 March, 2006 


The situation in Papua from January 2005 to January 2006 continued to reveal 
significant threats to the existence of Papuans due to detrimental economic, social 
and cultural policies and their implementation by the Indonesian government. 
These policies and practices do not fully respect nor protect the basic human rights 
of Papuans. 


Civil and political rights 
Despite the significant progress that was made this year to resolve the political 
instability and armed resistance in Aceh, the government of Indonesia remains 
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unprepared to engage in a political dialogue with Papuans regarding aspirations 
of Papuan independence. The opportunities that were available during President 
Wahid’s administration are now completely removed. The lack of opportunity for 
genuine dialogue with the Indonesian government or access to formal legal recourse 
forces Papuans to raise their concerns outside formal channels. Consequently, pub- 
lic protests occur and resistance movements are created which are dealt with by 
force from the police and military. Such excessive force by security forces was evi- 
dent on 10 May, 2005, when the police reportedly beat student protesters. 


1. The genuine implementation of the Special Autonomy law (Otsus) vis-a-vis 
the existing province of West Irian Jaya (Irian Jaya Barat/IJB) remains unre- 
solved. In a very large protest involving more than ten thousand people, on 
12 August, 2005, the Papuan Customary Council (Dewan Adat Papua/DAP) 
categorically rejected Otsus on the basis that it did not address the fundamen- 
tal problems of Papuans: the protection of Papuans in their homeland and 
respect for Papuans’ identity. Despite limited support for the existence of Irian 
Jaya Barat from some local politicians, the significant legal and political con- 
flicts associated with the new division of Papua remain. The central govern- 
ment appears determined to continue with the division of Papua. 


2. The recent Mayor and Regent elections (Pemilihan Kepala Daerah/PILKADA) 
have created further divisions and fragmentation among the people. The elec- 
tion campaigns in Pegunungan Bintang, Asmat, Boven Digul, Sorong Selatan, 
Tolikara, Yahukimo, illustrate that the political interests destroy social cohe- 
sion and traditional relationships since the candidates of regents and deputy 
of regents exploited ethnic, clan and religious sentiments to win their candi- 
dacy. Moreover, PILKADA disrupted the cycle of food production, as people 
neglected their gardens and food security was threatened. 


3. The recent establishment of new military battalions in Sota (Merauke) and 
Wamena increase the already heavy military presence throughout Papua. The 
Indonesian military in Papua routinely act with impunity and frequently act 
violently against the local people. In addition, a newly established navy base 
in Sorong has caused a serious land rights dispute due to the unfair processes 
employed by the military to occupy the land. Recent cases of military atroc- 
ities in Kimbim, Asiki and Waghete are illustrative of the continuing and 
systemic patterns of abuse by the security apparatus in Papua. It is in this mil- 
itarized environment that the security forces treat the people of Papua as objects 
of surveillance. The renewal of military ties between the United Sates and 
Indonesia in November 2005 provides logistical support for the actions of the 
Indonesian military. 


4. In September 2005, the Permanent Human Rights Court handed down its 
long-awaited judgments in respect of the responsibility of two senior police 
officers for gross human rights violations in Abepura (2000). The court acquit- 
ted both officers on charges relating to the deaths of three Papuan students 
and the torture of hundreds of others. Despite the dissenting opinion of one 
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of the judges, the Court decided that these two police officers did not com- 
mit crimes against humanity as they acted spontaneously during the police 
raid on the student dormitories and the Lani’s people’s resettlements. Viewed 
in the context of the acquittals of security forces in the Tanjung Priok and 
East Timor trials, this court decision perpetuates the cycle of impunity which 
consequently seriously prevents the protection and promotion of human rights 
in Indonesia. 


6. Given the above developments, it is understandable that the younger gener- 


ation of Papuans widely use the term “genocide” to express their fears of extinc- 
tion due to the lack of political will from the government to protect their exis- 
tence. The existing legal instruments, the judicial system and the practices of 
the state apparatus have proved to protect only the interests of the perpetra- 
tors of human rights abuses and deny justice to indigenous Papuans. 


7. The situation in Papua remains unsettled. At the beginning of 2006 the polit- 


ical situation in Papua drew international attention when 43 people seeking 
asylum arrived in Cape York, Australia, emphasizing the military threat Papua. 
It is feared that increased militarization of Papua will result as a reaction to the 
fact that these people have sought asylum. Almost at the same time, 12 Papuan 
people were arbitrarily arrested in Timika without proper documentation and 
charged with the murder of two American and one Indonesian teacher. 


8. Throughout the year, Papuans have continued to feel unprotected and thus 


repeatedly use the term genocide to describe their life-threatening situation 
although in a technical-legal sense, the use of this terminology requires fur- 
ther investigation. The recently released report of the East Timorese Commission 
for Reception, Truth and Reconciliation provides a detailed and credible analy- 
sis of the systematic conduct of the Indonesian military towards civilian pop- 
ulations. The report details abuses by the Indonesian military which are sim- 
ilar to the abuses occurring in Papua. 


Economic and social rights 


9. Similarly, in the area of economic, social and cultural rights, the government 
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continues to fail to respect the rights of indigenous Papuans over their rich 
natural resources. The police operation to combat illegal logging, which com- 
menced in May 2005, revealed the fact that millions of dollars’ worth of tim- 
ber has been illegally appropriated from Papua each month, which deprives 
Papuans of a major source of income and an important environmental resource. 
Moreover, NGO and media reports which exposed the crimes revealed links 
to officials in Indonesia and governments of other countries such as China. 
The power and control of these parties have prevented indigenous Papuans 
from challenging these powerful allegiances. Similarly, it is also reported that 
the marine resources are also in high risk of depletion due to the illegal fish- 
ing industries that deprive indigenous Papuans of their livelihood. The gov- 
ernment is not able to control this problem. 


10. Despite the industrious reaction to Avian flu in the western part of Indonesia, 
the government has not made significant progress to combat the HIV and 
AIDS epidemic in Papua, which is ranked the second highest rate in Indonesia. 
Trafficking of persons, especially women, and alcohol abuse which largely con- 
tributes to the rampant prevalence, remain unchecked. The whole policy is 
limited to looking after the patients and is not targeting the root causes of the 
problem and its contributing factors. 


11. The influx of migrants from other parts of the country is beyond the local gov- 
ernment’s control. With more developed skills, education and capital, these 
migrants dominate the workplace particularly in urban centres and leave the 
indigenous Papuans little space in the government sector. This situation only 
increases the feelings of exclusion among the indigenous Papuans and increas- 
ingly fuels anti-migrant sentiment. This practice appears contrary to the exist- 
ing legal framework under the Special Autonomy Law which allows affirmative 
policies to protect Papuan s interests. Indigenous Papuans and particularly 
women do not have full access to the economic sector even at the lowest levels. 


12. Rich in natural resources, Papua sustains much of the economy of Indonesia, 
as the province is ranked the third highest in terms of income. However, the 
Papuans enjoy little benefit from the various mining operations nor the log- 
ging and fishing industry as the income is not invested in public services. For 
example, Freeport McMoRan operates the world’s largest copper and gold 
mine. It acknowledged that nearly 20 million dollars was paid between 1998 
and 2004 to the military that protect their mining site in Tembagapura. This 
operation illustrates the impoverishment of Papuans due to the uncontrol- 
lable extraction of natural resources that only benefit the elite. 


13. At the end of 2005, the media widely publicized the danger of starvation in 
the newly-established District of Yahukimo in the Central Highlands. Firstly, 
this situation was not caused by a natural disaster but it was closely related 
to the political situation, concerning the election of Regent in this particular 
area last year. Many people were drawn into the politics surrounding the elec- 
tion and their primary job of food production in their gardens was neglected. 
Consequently, their cycle of food production was significantly disrupted, to 
the extent that they were forced to consume foods from the forest. This situ- 
ation was exacerbated by the high rainfalls which caused natural disasters. 


Peace initiatives 


14. Despite the ongoing conflict, various elements of the Papuan community have 
undertaken peace initiatives to address conflict and build peace. Inter alia, the 
religious leaders are the most articulate in building peace by taking part in 
dialogues with the government and the police. These leaders have also organ- 
ized a march for peace on 21 September every year to educate the public on 
the dangers of using religious sentiment to provoke conflict among different 
elements in the Papuan community. However, to date this remains largely the 
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project of the religious leaders and has not been fully supported by the gov- 
ernment, the police and the military. 


Recommendations 


15. Given this situation, we appeal to the UN Commission on Human Rights to: 


a. Take any necessary measures to protect the life of the indigenous Papuans 
in Indonesia; 

b. Request that the Government of Indonesia fulfill its international obliga- 
tions pursuant to the ICCPR and ICESCR, as the Indonesian Parliament 
recently ratified the two covenants; 

c. Request the Government of Indonesia to extend a standing invitation to 
the CHR thematic special procedures and to grant them full access to places, 
groups and individuals. 


We reiterate our concerns to the Government of Indonesia to: 


e Take any necessary measures to protect the life of indigenous Papuans; 

e Genuinely respect the lives of the indigenous Papuans and to treat them as 
equal citizens with full access to all legal instruments; 

e Engage in a constructive dialogue with the indigenous Papuans in order 
comprehensively to solve the conflict in a peaceful manner as has been done 
with Aceh; 

e Mainstream the ICCPR and ICESCR within all national legislation; 

e Mainstream the Convention on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
to all national legislation; 

e¢ Mainstream human rights education in the curriculum of the police and 
military academy; 

e Encourage the Indonesian military in Papua to adopt and fully participate 
in the Papua: Land of Peace” programme, sponsored by the major religious 
leaders of Papua. 


The Right to Education in Pakistan 
Joint written statement* at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd Session, Item 
10: Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 13 March-21 April, 2006 


Article 13 of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of everyone 
to education. They agree that education shall be directed to the full devel- 
opment of the human personality and the sense of its dignity, and shall 
strengthen the respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. They 


* Submitted by Franciscans International and the World Council of Churches, non-governmental 
organizations in general consultative status, and Dominicans for Justice and Peace, Pax Christi 
International and Pax Romana, international non-governmental organizations in special consulta- 
tive status. 
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further agree that education shall enable all persons to participate effec- 
tively in a free society, promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups, and further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


2. The development of a system of schools at all levels shall be actively pur- 
sued, an adequate fellowship system shall be established and the material 
conditions of teaching staff shall be continuously improved. 


The Constitution of Pakistan framed in 1973 promised to its citizens in Article 
37 (b) & (c) that “the State shall remove illiteracy and provide free and compul- 
sory secondary education within the minimum possible period; make technical 
and professional education generally available and higher education equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit”. 


The Constitution also corresponds with Article 26 (1) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights which says that “Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit.” 


However education policies adopted by successive governments manifested the 
least respect to the constitutional guarantees and international human rights stan- 
dards on education. A wide range of policy, budgetary and implementation issues 
have held back progress at ground level and the country lags behind in literacy 
and standards of education. 


More than 50 million people aged above 10 years are still illiterate in the coun- 
try and the literacy rate is just over 54 percent, 66.25 percent for men and 41.75 
percent for women; however unofficial estimates suggest that the functional lit- 
eracy is just over 35 percent. (HRCP, annual report 2004) 


Public spending on education as a percentage of total government expenditure 
has remained very low in Pakistan, 1.8 percent of GDP, well below prescribed 
international levels that ranged between the 20 percent recommended by UNICEF 
and the 6 percent laid down by the Dakar Framework of Action at the World 
Educational Forum 2000. This spending is the lowest in South Asia. Pakistan 
remains among the 12 countries of the world that spent less than 2 percent of 
their GDP on education. (HRCP annual report 2005) 


This indicates that education has remained a low priority. Public spending on 
education in fact declined from 2.6 percent of the GDP in 1990 to 1.8 percent 
in 2002-03. 


Poor conditions at educational institutions 


According to official statistics in 2004, there were 156,000 educational institu- 
tions at the primary level in the public and private sector, 28,716 middle schools 
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and 16,059 high schools. This indicated an increase of 5.7, 12.7 and 8.6 percent 
respectively over the past five years. (HRCP, annual report 2005) 


The primary schools lacked physical infrastructure, furniture, basic facilities and 
the level of teaching staff remained dismal. This has contributed greatly to the 
high drop-out rate, which led to the lack of interest on parents’ part in sending 
children to schools where teachers often failed to appear, fans or drinking water 
were not available and children were often beaten. 


According to official data, 78 percent of primary schools in rural areas do not have 
electricity, 40 percent have no drinking water and 60 percent are without toilets. 
The same was true of middle, high and secondary schools. 15 percent of govern- 
ment schools across the country are without buildings, 52 percent without bound- 
ary walls, 40 percent without water, 71 percent without electricity and 57 per- 
cent without toilets (HRCP annual report). 


Higher education gained a significantly larger slice of the education budget in 
recent years; however the declining standards of education, violence on the cam- 
puses and limited resource availability for research continued to adversely affect 
college and university students. At least two universities (Punjab and Bolan) and 
the Federal Ministry of Education were headed by retired military officers. 


Problems in the curriculum 


Research in 2003 by Dr A.H. Nayyar and Mr Ahmed Salim of the Sustainable 
Development Policy Institute, Islamabad, identified the following problems in 
the curriculum (Page 5, The state of curricula and textbooks in Pakistan): 

e Inaccuracies of facts and omissions that serve substantially to distort the 
nature and significance of actual events in the history; 

e Insensitivity to the existing religious diversity of the nation; 

e Incitement to militancy and violence, including encouragement of Jihad 
and Shahadat (martyrdom); 

e Perspectives that encourage prejudice, bigotry and discrimination towards 
fellow citizens, especially women and religious minorities, and towards 
other nations; 

¢ A glorification of war and the use of force; 

e Omission of concepts, events and material that could encourage critical self 
awareness among students; 

¢ Outdated and incoherent pedagogical practices that hinder the develop- 
ment of interest and insight among students. 


The present government made claims regarding changes in the curriculum to 
eliminate blatant discrimination based on gender and religion but in reality there 
was no substantial change because: 


a) Arabic, which is not spoken in any part of Pakistan, continues to be an 
essential part of the syllabus. 
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b) Islamic Studies is a compulsory subject from class one to degree classes, 
without an arrangement for non-Muslim students to obtain religious 
instruction in their own faith. 

c) In the admission for higher education the candidates claiming to have mem- 
orized the Holy Quran are entitled to 20 extra marks. 

d) The chapters on Islam are part of subjects of history, social studies and lan- 
guages which the non-Muslim students are obliged to study without a 
choice. 


Millennium Development Goals and the realities 


The present government embarked on the Education Sector Reform Action Plan 
to reform the education sector. 


The government supported the organization, the National Commission for Human 
Development (NCHD) which took over responsibility of education. The Education 
for All targets included 86 percent literacy by 2015, and 100 percent enrolment 
of children aged between five and seven years. A lavishly advertised mass litera- 
cy campaign as part of Education Sector Reforms was launched by the Provincial 
government of Punjab, and claimed the increase of enrolment, however there is 
no evidence that the dropout rate has fallen with the Programme. The question 
of quality education is yet to be ensured. The same is true for NCHD initiatives 
in various districts of the country. Therefore Pakistan remains among 28 coun- 
tries at risk of failing to achieve these goals. 


Recommendations 


Education reforms change both the structure and content of the education syl- 
labus, decision-making and implementation. The reforms will require clear stan- 
dards to measure progress and independent oversight to keep the process on track 
and deal with the problem that will inevitably arise from such an effort. 


The following fundamental reforms are urgently required to ensure the right to 
education for all people of Pakistan: 


e Priority needs to be given to education to catch up with the MDGs. As an 
initial step, funding must be enhanced to at least the minimum of 20 per- 
cent of GNP as recommended by UNESCO. Education needs to be acknowl- 
edged by accepting that education is a responsibility of the state. 

e Spendings on non-productive sectors such as defence must be diverted to 
the education sector. 

¢ School conditions including the state of buildings and the provision of basic 
facilities need to be ensured given the terrible impact these have on chil- 
dren seeking education. 


The curricula and textbooks should be guided by the following principles: 


e Falsehood, distortions and omissions concerning the national history need to 
be replaced by accounts of events that are supported by rigorous scholarship. 
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e Encouraging or justifying discrimination against women, religious and eth- 
nic minorities, and against other nations, should be replaced with the pos- 
itive values of social equality, mutual respect and responsibility, justice and 
peace. 

e Arbitrary concepts, incoherence, inconsistency and other pedagogical prob- 
lems should be replaced by a systematic set of scientific ideas about histo- 
ry, geography, society and identity based on well- established academic dis- 
ciplines. 

e Education will have to be saved from any preference for one religion in the 
syllabus or in the form of incentives (extra marks on the basis of religious 
learning) that are discriminatory in nature and practice. 


Civil and Political Rights, including questions of torture and detention; 
independence of the judiciary, administration of justice, impunity; disap- 
pearances and summary executions: Philippines 
Written statement at the UN Commission-on Human Rights’ 62nd Session on Item 
11: a, b and d, 13 March-21 April, 2006 


Civil and Political Rights 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) has a longstanding commitment to justice, peace 
and human rights, rejecting and countering violence and working towards build- 
ing reconciled communities. In areas of intense conflict and severe human rights 
violations that have national and international implications, CCIA actively pro- 
motes coherent ecumenical approaches and takes a leadership role in coordinat- 
ing the response of the international ecumenical fellowship. It does so by organ- 
izing pastoral visits to critical human rights situations, sharing experiences of 
other churches, offering concrete solidarity and hope to victims and families of 
human rights violations. 


Since early 2005, the CCIA had been receiving regular reports from the member 
churches of the WCC in the Philippines about the critical human rights situa- 
tion in Eastern Visayas, Hacienda Luisita, Tarlac City in Central Luzon and in 
Mindanao as a result of the military operations. Concerned by these developments, 
the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches wrote to H.E. Gloria 
Macapagal-Arroyo and expressed dismay at the reports of abductions, detentions 
without warrants and extra-judicial killings that were taking place in the province 
of Tarlac where workers and peasants in Hacienda Luisita were on strike. The let- 
ter expressed deep shock at the killing of Fr William Tadena on 13th March 2005, 
and called on the President of the Philippines to order an independent and speedy 
investigation into the killing and to ensure that those responsible are brought 
before the Court of Law to stand trial for the crime committed. As the situation 
continued to deteriorate the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
of the World Council of Churches received a request from its member constituents 
and partners in the Philippines, including the National Council of Churches and 
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the United Church of Christ in the Philippines, to send an international ecumeni- 
cal pastoral delegation to the country at the earliest possible date. 


The ten-member Pastoral Ecumenical Delegation comprising church representa- 
tives from Australia, Canada, Germany, Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, Norway, Sri 
Lanka, Switzerland and the USA was in the Philippines from July 14-21, 2005. 
It visited Hacienda Luisita, a sugar cane plantation in Central Luzon; Samar and 
Leyte provinces in Eastern Visayas and Surigao Del Sul, a province in Mindanao. 
The delegation amongst others took note of the fact that the root causes of the 
turmoil in the country were the inadequacies of state institutions such as the judi- 
ciary, and other factors that included inequitable distribution of resources, which 
trapped many Filipinos in abject poverty, and the monopoly of transnational cor- 
porations and other foreign interests in resource exploitation. These shortcom- 
ings were pervasive and promises of full enjoyment of human rights often made 
by government officials remained a far away dream. The members of the delega- 
tion raised these concerns in the meetings with the Executive Secretary of the 
office of the President, Mr Eduardo Ermita and with Commissioner William D. 
Saurian of the Commission on Human Rights of the Philippines. The delegation 
also raised issues regarding the safeguarding of the people’s civil, political and 
social, economic and cultural rights, the need for resumption of peace talks with 
the National Democratic Front and the lack of government response to the reports 
and recommendations of the Commission on Human Rights. Some key recom- 
mendations of the delegation that required immediate action were: 


¢ an immediate and impartial investigation in to the on-going extrajudicial 
killings; 

¢ review of the government’s military operations for resolving the insurgency 
to ensure the safety of non-combatants and to avoid indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of property; 

e assertion of civilian control of the military to hold it accountable for its 
actions that must be in keeping with international human rights and human- 
itarian law; 

e repeal of the 1995 Philippine Mining Act; 

¢ reform of the judicial system to guarantee its independence and integrity; 

¢ promotion of agrarian and land rights reform in order to preserve the integri- 
ty of creation. 


Since the visit of the delegation in July 2005, the situation in the country has 
shown no signs of improving. Regular reports are received by the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs of the WCC from its partners document- 
ing disappearances, extra-judicial killings, and detentions without trial for long 
periods of time. Amongst the more serious crimes committed by the Philippines 
Security forces are the killings of human rights defenders. According to well-doc- 
umented reports, around 21 human rights defenders of Karapatan — a local human 
rights organization, have been killed since 2001. Those killed in 2005 include 
Mr Rick Ramos (CATLU President), Rev. Edison Lapuz (UCCP Conference 
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Minister), Diosadao Fortuna (Nestle Phils Union President), Attorney Norman 
Bocar (Bayan Muna - Eastern Visayas), Rev. Raul Domingo (UCCP Palawan and 
Karapatan), Mr Pepe Manegdeg (Rural Missionaries of the Philippines), Priscilla 
Esteban (Bayan Muna Nueva Ecija). All these killings have gone unpunished as 
the government has failed to bring the culprits to justice. 


The delegation during its visit was informed by the people that there is a system- 
atic attempt by the authorities to tarnish the image of the churches, the human 
rights groups and peace activists working in the field, particularly in the critical 
areas mentioned above. These attempts amongst others include a campaign to 
brand those churches, related organizations, peace and human rights groups who 
work for justice and for the poor, as subversive or communists. During the meet- 
ing with the Public Information officer of the Armed Forces of Philippines (AFP) 
Northern Luzon Command, the officer shared the AFP’s belief that members of 
the New People’s Army (NPA) try to infiltrate churches and therefore some church- 
es have to be watched. The churches and other organizations alleged to “being 
infiltrated by the Communists” are listed in the book “Trinity of War: Book II — 
The grand design of the CPP/NPA/NDEF”. Some persons named in the said lists 
have been attacked and killed. The mode of operations usually is that two per- 
sons riding a motorcycle, wearing ski masks or bonnets to escape identification, 
use vehicles with no number plates and fire at close range making sure the vic- 
tim does not survive. 


There is presently a growing environment of impunity in the Philippines. The 
delegation during its visit met a number of families of the victims of those killed 
— young wives, sisters, mothers and other near relatives. All of them told the 
group that despite running from pillar to post they were not given any clear 
answers as to who was responsible for the killings of their near and dear ones — 
in most cases no progress had been made in the investigation. These stories were 
backed by human rights defenders and other activists who accompanied the fam- 
ilies of the victims. According toa recent report released by Council for the Defence 
of Liberties (CODAL), there is complete impunity in the Philippines. An aver- 
age of one person is killed every week. Since January 2005 seven lawyers have 
been killed and nine journalists have fallen to assassins’ bullets. In many of these 
cases, no suspects were arrested, or witnesses found. There are no leads either 
according to authorities and other official sources. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council 
of Churches submits that the government of Philippines should take immediate 
steps to: 


e Enter into a dialogue with the rural communities in Hacienda Luisita, Tarlac 
City in Central Luzon, Samar and Leyte provinces in Eastern Visayas, Surigao 
Del Sul province in Mindanao, in order to ensure these communities enjoy 
full civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights; withdraw the mil- 
itary as part of the measures to restore stability and peace in the above 
regions; 
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e take measures to undertake genuine structural and land reforms in the coun- 
try; 

e take all steps to end the present growing culture of impunity and establish 
the rule of law; 

e guarantee a just and fair share of access to resources to the poor and to revise 
the existing legislation such as the Mining Act 1995; 

e order an impartial investigation into the cases reported during the year 
2005, of extra-judicial killings in the province of Samar and Leyte as well 
as other parts of the Philippines; 

e take immediate steps to put an end to the practice of torture by the secu- 
rity forces, and to ensure that there are no incidences of detentions with- 
out trial and all actions taken by the authorities are in accordance with due 
process. 


Question of the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms in 
any part of the world: Ethiopia 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd Session, Item 9, 
13 March-21 April, 2006 


Mr Chairman, 


This statement is being submitted by the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (CCIA) of the World Council of Churches (W/CC) 


1. The United Nations Human Rights Commission has, over the years, pro- 
vided a forum for the exposure of gross and systematic violations of human 
rights around the world. It has extended the provisions of the technical 
services, established new international standards and elaborated new enforce- 
ment mechanisms. The CCIA has played a significant role in these devel- 
opments. It has urged governments to ratify the Conventions, supported 
UN efforts to eliminate racism and contributed to the development of stan- 
dards such as the Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women, the Declaration on Religious Intolerance, Convention on 
Torture and other Cruel Inhuman and Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
and further worked for the protection of Rights of Human Rights Defenders. 


2. The CCIA believes that the task of upholding human rights is based on 
the Christian conviction that God wills a society in which all can exercise 
full human rights. All human beings are created in the image of God, equal 
and infinitely precious in God’s sight. The CCIA reiterates that it is the 
right and duty of the international community to hold all state and non- 
state actors accountable for violation of human rights which occur within 
their jurisdiction or control or for which they are directly responsible. Since 
the 1975 WCC Assembly in Nairobi, the CCIA has viewed forced disap- 
pearances as a crime against humanity which affects not only individual 
persons but entire families. When family members are abducted, the hid- 
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ing of information about the fate of the disappeared is a cause of major pain 
and suffering to the victims’ near and dear. Affected families have the right 
to know the truth and to demand from civil authorities, armed forces and 
police personnel as to who is responsible for such ghastly actions. The fear 
when people disappear or their whereabouts are unknown normally is that 
they have been kidnapped and/or have become victims of extra-judicial 
killings. 


The CCIA is concerned about the growing culture of impunity that is now 
prevalent in many countries. The security officials and those responsible 
for law enforcement are often not reprimanded and punished for the abuse 
of power and authority vested in them by the state. Lack of accountabili- 
ty by the state for such heinous crimes is directly responsible for nurtur- 
ing a climate of impunity. This culture of impunity is growing in many 
parts of the world and is a major factor responsible for continued deterio- 
ration in the human rights situation. In such situation abuses and viola- 
tions take place without perpetrators being brought to justice. This lack 
of action on the part of governments and state authorities not to hold secu- 
rity personnel who commit such human rights abuses accountable creates 
fear and despondency amongst the public and is an encouragement to 
impunity. The issue of impunity has ethical, theological, social and polit- 
ical implications. It has to be taken seriously not only by governments but 
also civil society movements as well as religious organizations. 


4. The Ethiopian Human Rights Council (EHRCO) is a long-standing part- 


ner of CCIA, the two have worked in close cooperation on issues of justice, 
peace and human rights not only in Ethiopia but also in the African region 
as well. The CCIA since the May 2005 elections has monitored the situa- 
tion in Ethiopia and has received regular reports of human rights viola- 
tions. The Ethiopian Human Rights Council has consistently urged the 
government to take immediate steps to stop these human rights violations 
including the killings, illegal detentions, beatings, torture and harassment 
being committed by various organs of the state. Such an action on part of 
the government will help to bring an end to unrest and thus hopefully the 
problems created in the country by mass unrest can be resolved in an ami- 
cable and legal manner. The Ethiopian Human Rights Council has also 
called on the government and the opposition parties to conduct their affairs 
within the framework of law and adopt peaceful means for resolving their 
disagreements. However, despite these appeals the conditions in Ethiopia 
have continued to deteriorate with the government’s arrest of top leader- 
ship of the opposition political parties. 


Since the third week of September 2005 the Ethiopian government’s secu- 
rity forces, members of the police force and the Kebele militia~-men have 
detained and forcefully kidnapped, beaten, tortured, and inflicted severe 
bodily harm against members and supporters of the opposition Coalition 


for Unity and Democracy (CUD) and the United Ethiopian Democratic 
Forces (UEDF). According to the information provided to EHRCO by 
CUD it is clear that since the trouble began in May 2005 more than 1,250 
of its members were put under detention in different regions; and twelve 
of its offices were closed down. The Coalition parties request to organize 
peaceful rallies was turned down by the authorities. Not only the opposi- 
tion parties, but others too have been treated harshly by the government. 
There have been numerous complaints by the Ethiopian Teachers Association 
that their members are being illegally detained and harassed. The names 
of some of those illegally detained include: Teferi Gessese, the General 
Secretary of the Addis Ababa Teachers’ Association; Kassahun Kebede, 
President of the Addis Ababa Teachers’ Association; Tamrat Tesfaye, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Addis Ababa Teachers’ Association, 
and a host of others. The list of such detentions runs into thousands and 
has been well documented by EHRCO. All these actions are indicative of 
the fact that the government is not prepared to enter into a dialogue with 
the opposition. It appears to be bent on resolving a political dispute through 
military action. 


. The government is continuing presently with its high-handed tactics and 
taking recourse to illegal actions and indulging in brutal treatment of 
Opposition party leaders and supporters as a matter of routine. This is done 
on a regular basis particularly in rural areas. It has used the pretext of ter- 
rorism and the armed insurgency in the vast Oromia region to justify tor- 
ture and illegal detentions in order to silence dissidents and those opposed 
to the regime. Hundreds of students have been arrested since the May 2005 
protests began. Heavy penalties are selectively imposed against the Oromia 
people and restrictions placed on their movements, making it difficult for 
them to pursue their livelihood. 


. In November 2005, the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
visited Ethiopia. He had amongst others a meeting with the President of 
Ethiopia, Meles Zenawi. During the meeting the General Secretary expressed 
his concern at the growing tension between the government and the oppo- 
sition political parties in the aftermath of the general election. He request- 
ed President Meles that the dispute with the opposition be resolved through 
dialogue and that the government should exercise moderation, patience 
and tolerance in dealing with the opposition political parties. It should as 
well explore all avenues for a peaceful resolution of the crisis. Subsequent 
to his meeting with President Meles, the General Secretary of WCC also 
met with key leaders of CUD and UEDF and repeated his plea for a dia- 
logue in the long-term interest of the Ethiopian people. Regrettably, despite 
these appeals, following demonstrations and riots in Addis Ababa, hun- 
dreds of people were injured and some were killed. The key opposition 
leaders were placed under detention. The WCC called upon the govern- 
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ment of Ethiopia to refrain from any further military action as this would 
result in escalation of violence likely to further damage the political cli- 
mate and make dialogue even less possible. 


8. On 24th November 2005 the General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches wrote to Her Excellency Ms Louise Arbour, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights, expressing concern at the continued 
detention of the leaders of opposition political parties including Dr Mesfin 
Woldemariam who has been suffering ill health since August 2005 and is in 
urgent need of medical care and attention. Dr Mesfin is a well-known human 
rights defender and founding member and former chair of EHRCO. 


It is accordingly submitted that UNCHR should call on the government of 
Ethiopia to: 

¢ Release all political prisoners including Dr Mesfin; while in detention he 
should be provided with adequate medical care and attention; 

e take immediate steps to engage the leaders of the opposition political par- 
ties in dialogue in order to create a conducive environment for a govern- 
ment of national unity so that peace, democracy and human rights can be 
restored; 

* guarantee freedom of the press and ensure that civil society organizations 
are allowed to carry on their tasks without hindrances; 

e facilitate the visit of a UN Special Rapporteur to Ethiopia in order to mon- 
itor the critical human rights situation. 


Churches’ Compassionate Response to HIV and AIDS 
Statement by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


Background 


1. The AIDS pandemic presents one of the most significant challenges of our 
times. AIDS causes 8000 deaths every day, has left 13 million children orphaned, 
and exposes the perilous state of many countries’ health care systems. AIDS threat- 
ens the very existence of communities, cripples their ability to be sustainable and 
productive, and shatters relationships due to the accompanying stigma and dis- 
crimination. The situation poses a serious challenge to the leadership and capac- 
ity of the churches to respond to this ongoing crisis. Since the first appearance of 
the pandemic, 25 years ago, an estimated 65 million people have been infected 
with HIV of whom 25 million have died. In 2005 alone an estimated 4.1 mil- 
lion people became infected with HIV and an estimated 2.8 million people died 
of AIDS-related illnesses. Today, the fastest growth in infection and the greatest 
threat is to women and youth. 


2. Five years after the 2001 United Nations General Assembly’s special session 
on HIV/AIDS, the evidence available underscores the great diversity among coun- 
tries and regions in implementing the response envisioned in the Declaration of 
Commitment on HIV/AIDS. While certain countries have reached some key tar- 
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gets and milestones for 2005 as set out in the declaration, most countries have 
failed to fulfill their pledges. A great deal of work still needs to be done — prom- 
ises made must be kept, millions of lives depend on this. 


The ecumenical response, 1986-1997 


3. The ecumenical movement has been steadfast in its commitment to respond 
to HIV and AIDS and has promoted a holistic approach in addressing the pan- 
demic. As early as 1986 the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) cautioned that: “... churches as institutions have been slow to speak and to act, 
that many Christians have been quick to judge and condemn many of the people who have 
fallen prey to the disease; and that through their silence, many churches share responsibil- 
ity for the fear that has swept our world move quickly than the virus itself,” and called 
on the churches to respond appropriately to the need for pastoral care, education 
for prevention and social ministry. 


4 Continuing ina similar vein the WCC Central Committee meeting in September 
1996, urged the churches: “to promote, both in their own lives and in the wider socie- 
ty, a climate of sensitive, factual and open exploration of the ethical issues posed by the pan- 
demic... in accordance with their emphasis upon personal and communal responsibility the 
churches can promote conditions — personal, cultural, and socio-economic — which support 
persons in making responsible choices.” Speaking about the living conditions of those 
carrying the virus, the committee said: “People living with HIV/AIDS generally 
encounter fear, rejection and discrimination... Because such reactions contradict the values 
of the gospel, the churches ave called to formulate and advocate a clear policy of non-dis- 
crimination against persons living with HIV/AIDS.” 


Positive change 


5. The churches have since continued in their struggle against HIV and AIDS 
in all the regions of the world and there have been many positive developments. 
The year 2000 witnessed the launch of the “Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance” (EAA) 
of which the WCC is an active participant, which facilitates an active campaign 
that includes fighting stigma and discrimination, promoting prevention, mobi- 
lizing resources, advocating universal access to treatment, and promoting account- 
ability of governments and churches. The Alliance equips and ensures that church- 
es have the much-needed capacity to undertake this advocacy. 


6. The “Ecumenical HIV/AIDS Initiative in Africa” (EHAIA) launched in 2002 
aims at accompanying churches to become “HIV competent”. It is making a crit- 
ical contribution to bringing about an inspired and rigorous theological under- 
standing of AIDS that includes appropriate training of clergy and laity as well as 
enhancing the churches’ capacity to engage in local action to overcome the chal- 
lenges that accompany HIV and AIDS. The churches in the Pacific, Asia, Latin 
America, the Caribbean and in Eastern Europe have also made significant progress 
in establishing initiatives and providing practical support on the ground during 
this period. 
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7. A WCC-led effort, in association with the African Network of Religious Leaders 
living with or personally affected by HIV and AIDS (ANERELA+), the Global 
Network of People Living with HIV and AIDS (GNP+) and the International 
Community of Women Living with HIV/AIDS CW), promotes greater and 
more meaningful participation of people living with HIV and AIDS in the life 
of the church. The campaign has encouraged and provided guidance to churches 
to be more inclusive of people living with HIV and AIDS. 


8. There are countless examples of the churches’ response to the pandemic — in 
prevention, care, treatment, confronting stigma, and theological reflection. Some 
church leaders are speaking publicly about their successful initiatives, while iden- 
tifying and addressing the gaps in their response. 


9. For the first time ever, the world possesses the means to reverse the global epi- 
demic. However, success will require complete willingness on the part of all actors 
engaged in the global response to fulfill their potential, to adopt new ways of 
working with each other and be committed to sustaining the response over the — 
long period. 


The challenge 


10. Nearly three decades into the AIDS pandemic and in spite of the progress 
made in increasing global awareness and commitment to overcome HIV, the epi- 
demic continues to outstrip these efforts and remains a serious threat to human- 


ity. 


11. Churches have a unique and critical role to play in stemming the tide and 
overcoming the pandemic. Health and support systems established and managed 
by churches and Christian organizations provide some of the most significant 
grassroots care of people living with or affected by HIV or AIDS. But even more, 
efforts to overcome stigma and discrimination — which have been fuelled by atti- 
tudes within religious communities — are essential to share accurate information 
about prevention and treatment. 


12. The situation calls for churches in collaboration with other organizations and 
Christians to reflect abundant love in all their responses to HIV and AIDS. These 
responses have to be tempered by compassion and qualified by competence. The 
bottom line is to meet the needs of the most vulnerable in the community. The 
quality and quantity of the response from the Christian community should reflect 
the levels of commitment that are demanded of Christians as followers of Jesus 
Christ. 


13. The churches need to provide the leadership to prevent and to overcome HIV 
and AIDS, and recognize people living with the virus as precious members of the 
community. Sound policies have to be put in place with tangible actions, where 
treatment, care and support for all who are affected are easily accessible. Attention 
should be given to relationships and family life — including the life-saving respon- 
sibility of all to protect themselves through practising abstinence outside of mar- 
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riage, fidelity in marriage and a healthy way of life, including overcoming drug 
abuse. 


14. Educational efforts must be supported which promote sexual responsibility 
and help protecting people from non-consensual sex and sexual violence. Additionally, 
women and girls must be guaranteed access to reproductive health care. The 
churches should promote life, by providing comprehensive and evidence-based 
information on preventing transmission of the virus, ensuring access to voluntary 
and confidential counselling and testing, and universal access to care and treat- 
ment. 


Raising the ‘voice’ of leaders 


15. Aware of the value of advocacy, church leaders should use it to influence soci- 
ety to bring about policy changes. Leaders must challenge themselves, their own 
institutions and society to face the issue in a forthright manner, breaking the 
silence that fuels fear, judgment, stigma and discrimination. Leaders must sup- 
port initiatives that will guide people to make responsible choices to protect them 
from HIV infection, reduce vulnerabilities to infection, and encourage support- 
ive communities where people can receive accurate information and treatment. 


16. Religious leaders must begin by examining their own behaviour, attitudes 
and actions that may have been complicit in the marginalization and stigmatiza- 
tion of people living with HIV and AIDS rather than the full inclusion of peo- 
ple who are living with and affected by the virus. The Bible and the example of 
Jesus always lead us to stand alongside someone we might prefer to avoid. Jesus 
said, “There God is present”. We are compelled to stand with those who are suf- 
fering, to have mercy rather than to marginalize, to empower rather than to stig- 
matize. 


Giving a ‘face’ to the challenge 


17. Churches have promoted and should continue to promote greater and more 
meaningful involvement and participation of people living with HIV and AIDS, 
whilst adopting inclusive workplace policies and sustainable methods of work- 
ing with networks of HIV-positive people. Given the fact that this pandemic is 
driven by poverty and gender issues, it is imperative that women and girls be 
included in planning and implementing policies and programmes that directly 
affect them. Efforts must be made to ensure that HIV-positive people are part of 
a team of resource persons whose task is to empower churches to deal with the 
issues in a more holistic and inclusive manner. Given the rising rates of infection 
among youth, young people need also to be involved in crafting messages and 
programmes to address prevention and support. 


18. Ina very real sense, we are all living with HIV and AIDS. We separate our- 
selves from God and God’s love if we speak of “them” and “us” when we speak of 
people living with HIV and AIDS or those who are most vulnerable to infection. 
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Providing ‘hands’ to the issue 


19. The churches must be the able and willing hands of God, reflecting a com- 
passionate, engaging and competent church. There should also be a commitment 
by the churches to mainstream responses to HIV and AIDS, to ensure that soci- 
ety is made less vulnerable to the disease and also benefits from new developments 
made in combating HIV — new developments in prevention, treatment, care and 
support. Access to anti-retroviral treatment must be promoted for all who need 
it. The benefits of science and medications should be made available and afford- 
able to all communities, especially those that are marginalized and isolated. 


20. Asan important part of the learning process, churches should encourage open 
and inclusive discussions on issues related to sexuality, gender-based violence and 
intravenous drug use, so that individuals and communities are empowered to be 
less vulnerable to HIV. The need to promote understanding of the issue from both 
a theological and ethical context is important and necessary, so that the response | 
is grounded in clear thinking, focused on providing care and support for those 
infected by HIV and AIDS as well as preventing further spread of the virus. 


21. Romans 8:35 states: “Who can separate us from the love of Christ?” Can HIV 
come between Christ and us? If someone attempts to come between HIV posi- 
tive people and God, does he or she come from God? Does the congregation make 
the person living with HIV feel welcome, loved and part of the same body? If the 
congregation perpetuates exclusion, avoidance, stigmatization or persecution is 
it not placing a barrier between God and God’s children? 


22. The majority of the 40 million people living with HIV have no access to 
treatment. Faith-based communities have a responsibility to advocate that anti- 
retroviral treatments as well as treatment for other opportunistic infections be 
made available and accessible to all. 


23. There are billions of people in the world who, though not infected with HIV, 
continue to remain ill-informed and thus are not equipped to prevent this emi- 
nently preventable disease. This makes it obligatory to engage in and work to 
overcome the viruses of ignorance, silence and fear. Neglecting to do so amounts 
to placing barriers between God and God’s children. 


The need to act 


24. Failure to strengthen urgently the response to AIDS will mean that the world 
will achieve neither the 2010 target of the Declaration of Commitment nor 
Millennium Development Goal 6. And without major progress in tackling AIDS, 
global efforts to achieve the Millennium Development Goals of reducing pover- 
ty, hunger and childhood mortality will similarly fall short of agreed targets. 
Countries in all the regions of the world whose development has already suffered 
because of AIDS will continue to weaken, with potential threat to social stabili- 
ty and national security. But the tragic reality is that millions continue to die 
each year. 
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25. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 30 August-6 September, 2006: 


a) Acknowledges that while after 25 years of the first appearance of AIDS much 
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progress has been made in terms of global awareness and promises to over- 
come HIV, the pandemic continues to outstrip these efforts and remains a 
serious threat to humanity; 


Acknowledges also that without major progress in stopping AIDS, global 
efforts to achieve the Millennium Development Goals of reducing pover- 
ty, hunger and childhood mortality will continue to weaken, potentially 
threatening social stability and national sustainability; 


Further acknowledges that while the churches have been on the front line of 
care and support for people affected by the pandemic, many of us have also 
been complicit in stigmatizing and marginalizing people living with HIV 
and AIDS by our silence, our attitudes, our words and our deeds; 


Appreciates the leadership of the African Network of Religious Leaders liv- 
ing with and personally affected by HIV/AIDS (ANERELA +), the Global 
Network of People living with HIV/AIDS (GNP +) and the International 
Community of Women living with HIV/AIDS (ICW) in promoting the 
greater participation of people living with HIV and AIDS in the life of the 
church; and the convening of the XVI International AIDS Conference on 
18 August in Toronto, Canada by UNAIDS that called for a long-term 
sustained response to AIDS during the next 25 years and beyond; 


Encourages the churches to continue to play a critical role in overcoming 
the pandemic through responses that are tempered by compassion and qual- 
ified by competence; this includes providing comprehensive and evidence- 
based information on prevention of HIV transmission and addressing the 
links between gender inequity, poverty and HIV and AIDS; 


Encourages also the leadership of the churches to exercise their role as advo- 
cates for just policies and to hold governments accountable for their prom- 
ises; 


Calls on the G8 governments to adhere to their promises of funding and 
response to reach universal access to treatment, care and support by 2010; 
and on the private sector, especially pharmaceutical companies, to invest 
in needed research and development to respond to HIV (e.g. pediatric 
dosages and diagnostics) and to ensure that their drugs for treating HIV 
are available at low prices in low and middle-income countries; 


Renews its call on churches and Christians to promote greater and more 
meaningful involvement and participation of the people living with HIV 
and AIDS and to promote and adopt inclusive workplace policies and inno- 
vative and sustainable methods of working with networks of HIV-positive 
people; and to promote and share deeper theological and ethical reflection 
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on HIV and AIDS, and to promote the acceptance by the churches of per- 
sons living with HIV and AIDS; 


i) Urges churches and their related organizations to promote and share deep- 
er theological and ethical reflection on HIV and AIDS; 


j) Appeals to the churches to commit themselves to mainstream the response 
to HIV and AIDS, ensuring that people are made less vulnerable and ben- 
efit from new developments in prevention and treatment and advocating 
for universal access to anti-retroviral treatment; and to promote open and 
inclusive discussions on issues related to sexuality, gender-based violence 
and intravenous drug use to empower individuals and communities to be 
less vulnerable to HIV; 


k) Encourages churches and church leaders to include women and young people 
in developing and implementing programmes and policies on HIV and AIDS; 


1) Rezterates the need to strengthen the capacity of the churches and civil soci- 
ety organizations and networks by providing adequate human and materi- 
al resources to monitor and implement the effectiveness of local and nation- 
al efforts to reverse the trend of this global pandemic, including strengthening 
support for existing effective ecumenical initiatives like the WCC’s Ecumenical 
HIV/AIDS Initiative in Africa (EHAIA); 


m) Considers the convening of a church leaders’ summit no later than 2008, to 
be accompanied by a youth summit, to examine our collective response to 
the pandemic, learn from better practices, and shape the agenda for the 
ecumenical response to this crisis; 


n) Calls for ongoing ecumenical reflection on those aspects of the church’s 
response to HIV and AIDS about which there is continual disagreement. 
This would include the nature of the church’s response to those who, con- 
trary to the church’s witness, engage in high-risk sexual activity or drug 
use, including the appropriate means of prevention. 


IMPUNITY 


The International Criminal Court 
Statement by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 has 2005 


1. Introduction 


The pursuit of justice, peace and reconciliation has been at the core of the mis- 
sion of Christian churches as a response to the teaching of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they 
will be filled... Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called the children 
of God (Matthew 5: 6-9). 


In everyday life and at the international level, Christians and churches all over 
the world have made the search for justice and peace a central element of their 
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Christian commitment and the WCC has on several occasions highlighted the 
importance of international law to build a more just world. 


2. Importance of the International Criminal Court 


The establishment of the International Criminal Court (ICC) is one of the most 
important steps forward in International Law in the last decades. The Court pro- 
vides the international community with an instrument to defend human rights 
and pursue justice, for specified crimes that otherwise would be committed with 
impunity. The action of the ICC is an important step in the process of building 
reconciliation within and among nations and communities. 


Entered into force in July 2002, the ICC, according to the Rome Statute on which 
the Court is based, will try individuals within its jurisdiction, which is limited 
to the following crimes: 

e the crime of genocide, i.e. the intention to destroy, in whole or in part a nation- 
al, ethnical, racial or religious group; 

© crimes against humanity, including murder, extermination, deportation, 
imprisonment in violation of fundamental rules, torture, rape and sexual 
enslavement, enforced disappearance; 

° war crimes, including grave breaches of the Geneva Convention and other 
serious violations of the laws and customs applicable in international armed 
conflict, especially those addressed to the civilian population; 

e the crime of aggression (once a provision is adopted by the states party to it). 


Human history is filled with examples of horrendous cruelties, aggressions and 
inhumanities. In just the 20th century there are four recognized genocides — 90 
years ago the Armenian genocide, 60 years ago the Holocaust, nearly 30 years ago 
the Khmer Rouge and the most recent genocide in Rwanda, a little more than 
10 years ago. There were very different ways of addressing these horrific crimes: 
there was almost no consequence for the Armenian genocide, the victors’ justice 
in the Nuremberg trail for the Nazi war criminals, a failed local response with 
UN support to the Khmer Rouge and the ad-hoc International Criminal Tribunal 
for Rwanda. 


In accordance with principles of criminal jurisprudence, ICC cannot exercise juris- 
diction retroactively to take legal action against the perpetrators of the unpun- 
ished genocides of the 20th century. However ICC will provide a permanent tri- 
bunal to deal with such future crimes in a coherent way, pursuing justice and 
reconciliation and thus addressing issues such as impunity and accountability. 


The world is presently experiencing many violent conflicts in different regions 
and many states have been caught in the cycles of violence and revenge. Prosecuting 
individuals for atrocities committed will contribute to the process of achieving 
justice for the victims, the perpetrators and for society as a whole. It will also help 
create respect for the rule of law, establish an accurate historical record and act as 
a deterrent to future criminals. 
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While the ICC will not be able to prevent all future human rights violations, it will 
provide a forum to prosecute the most heinous international crimes when national 
systems are unable or unwilling to do so. It will offer redress to victims where nation- 
al courts are not in a position to deliver justice. It will also strengthen the possibil- 
ity for peace and end the cycle of violence, by offering justice as an alternative to 
revenge. Finally it will contribute to the process of reconciliation by replacing the 
stigma of collective guilt with the catharsis of individual accountability. 


The Rome Statute for the ICC has been ratified by 97 states up to now. A glob- 
al Coalition for the ICC has been created to work towards more ratifications all 
over the world. Special work is being carried out in the United States, which after 
having signed the Rome Statute, has declared its intention not to ratify it and is 
actively seeking bilateral agreements in order to exempt US nationals from pros- 
ecution by the ICC in an inexcusable attempt to gain impunity from the crimes 
defined in the Statute. 


The Churches and the ICC 
“You shall not render an unjust judgement; 
you shall not be partial to the poor or defer to the great: 
with justice you shall judge your neighbour.” (Leviticus 19:15) 


Churches have welcomed the establishment of the ICC and some have urged their 
governments to sign and ratify the Rome Statute. The churches recognize that 
the ICC provides accountability to individuals who otherwise would escape from 
the jurisdiction of national systems of criminal justice. 


The WCC Assembly at Harare in 1998 in its statement on human rights welcomed 
the agreement to create the ICC, and the Moderator’s report acknowledged the 
establishment of the ICC as a mechanism that should help the UN to enforce human 
rights. It encouraged the WCC to cooperate with churches and other partners to 
deal with situations and cases where impunity generates injustice and violence. 


The churches in different parts of the world, and especially in those countries 
which have suffered recently gross human rights violations, have been struggling 
against impunity at the national and at the international level. The rationale of 
this struggle has been not so much to seek punishment, but to overcome violence 
and impunity, to support victims and to pursue peace, justice and reconciliation. 


In this work, the paradigm of restorative justice has emerged as a way to stress 
the importance of restoring broken relationships within the communities. Through 
restorative justice, people begin to understand each other’s vulnerability and 
acknowledge their humanity. Restorative justice means to restore victims, restore 
perpetrators and restore communities. A victim-centred approach emerges as one 
of the characteristics of restorative justice procedures from the community level 
to the national level. The ICC, through the importance given to the participa- 
tion of victims in its structure and proceedings, brings this dimension to the inter- 
national level in a new way. 
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Churches and ecumenical organizations have interpreted the cries of the victims 
as a demand to respect their rights. The ICC responds to victims’ rights to truth, 
justice and reparation. Victims have the right to know exactly what happened in 
the case of grave human rights violations. Victims have the right to a just proce- 
dure. Victims have the right to compensation, restitution and rehabilitation 
because of the harm they have suffered. While the key role of the victims in the 
ICC is highlighted in the establishment of the “Victims and Witnesses Unit” 
under the Registry and the “Victims Participation and Reparations Section”, the 
creation of the Trust Fund specifically addresses the reparation of victims of crimes 
within the jurisdiction of the Court. 


The Central Committee of the WCC, meeting in Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005, 
therefore: 


Reaffirms the importance of international law and international instruments to 
address the challenges of today’s world in the current process of globalization; 


Reiterates its appreciation for the creation of the ICC as a permanent instrument 
to provide accountability for specified crimes in the process of overcoming impuni- 
ty and pursuing justice; 


Recalls the commitment of the churches in the Decade to Overcome Violence — Churches 
seeking reconciliation and peace, following the biblical teaching “Seek peace and pur- 
sue it” (Psalm 34:14); 


Welcomes and endorses the establishment of the ICC as an adequate tool that will 
contribute to peace-building with justice; 


Encourages the ICC — Judges, Prosecutor, Registrar and Staff — to follow strict- 
ly the procedures established in the Rome Statute in order to fulfill its role of 
achieving justice in cases brought before it and reminds the need for having 
gender and regional representation in all positions according to the Rome 
Statute; 


Especially highlights the importance of the victims’ participation as laid down 
in the procedures and the creation of the Trust Fund of the ICC to compensate 
victims and relatives of victims of crimes under the jurisdiction of the Court; 


Commends the unprecedented acknowledgement by the ICC of women’s human 
rights and gender-specific rights abuses as crimes against humanity and war crimes, 
which enables recourse for women victims; 


Asks all governments which have not yet ratified the Rome Statute for the ICC, 
and especially the United States, to ratify it promptly without reservations giv- 
ing the Court as wide a jurisdiction as the Treaty permits over human rights and 
humanitarian law violations to ensure political balance; 


Expresses its recognition to the governments which have ratified the Rome Statute 
of the ICC, and asks them to adapt their national legislation to implement the 
ICC and effectively support any process under the ICC jurisdiction; 
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Calls upon “WCC member churches to: 


¢ urge the universal ratification of the Rome Statute of the ICC, particular- 
ly in those countries which have yet to ratify the Rome Statute; 

® cooperate actively with the ICC in those countries where procedures have 
already started; 

¢ develop training activities to deepen the knowledge of the relevance of the 
work of the ICC; 

* support Christian, ecumenical and inter-religious initiatives which specif- 
ically address the work of the ICC, like the Faith and Ethics Network for 
the ICC and the Centre for Justice and Reconciliation in The Hague; 

¢ join, in their own countries and regions, other civil society initiatives, like 
the Coalition for the International Criminal Court, to support the work of 
the WC: 

¢ continue to pray for a just and peaceful world. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COUNCIL 


The formation of the new Human Rights Council 
Letter to Mr Jan Eliasson, President of the UN General Assembly, 21 March, 2006, 
cf. UN Relations, p. 171. | 


Human Rights Council 
Statement by the WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006 


1. The United Nations Commission on Human Rights (UNCHR) held its final 
session in Geneva on 27th March, 2006. It was an ignominious end to a body 
that was established in 1946 at the first meeting of ECOSOC, as one of the 
first two “functional Commissions”. For over 60 years UNCHR played a unique 
role in developing universally accepted standards for the promotion and defence 
of human rights. It was the highest global body responsible to oversee respect 
for human rights by national governments. One of its major tasks was to mon- 
itor violations around the world and act on them during its six-week annual 
session in Geneva. 


2. The work of UNCHR peaked through the 1970s to 1990s. Amongst other 
achievements it established 30 special procedures and mechanisms that addressed 
specific country situations and thematic issues. The WCC through its Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs worked closely with the UNCHR 
particularly during the 1970s and 80s on issues of militarization and nation- 
al security in Latin America and its impact on human rights. The Council was 
amongst the first organizations to bring victims of human rights violations, 
human rights defenders and church representatives from the regions to give 
live testimony before the UNCHR. Much of this work contributed to the set- 
ting up of safeguards against torture, disappearances, violence against women, 
arbitrary and extra-judicial killings. 
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3. Despite structural flaws and problems of funding the UNCHR continued to 
work effectively for the promotion and defence of human rights. The work of 
UNCHR in recent years, however, was virtually paralyzed by practices and 
policies of double standards and politicization of human rights agendas by 
member states, including en-bloc voting by the regions. 


4. Given the dissatisfaction at the functioning of the UNCHR a number of states 
called for reforms. It was not surprising that the Secretary General set up a 
High Level Panel whose task was to propose overall reforms of the United 
Nations including the UNCHR. The World Council of Churches strongly 
supported this call of the Secretary General. The Statement on UN Reform 
issued at the 9th WCC Assembly, 14-23 February, 2006 in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, also focused on the reform of the Human Rights agenda in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“h) Stresses that reform of the UN human rights architecture must result in an improve- 
ment of the capacity of the UN to engage with and make a practical positive dif- 
ference in the lives of victims of injustice, discrimination and oppression around the 
world, The system of Special Procedures developed by the Commission on Human 
Rights, of the UN Human Rights Treaty Bodies as well as of the High Commissioner 
for Human Rights and her office should be actively supported, and their independ- 
ence respected and their capacity substantially enhanced. 


z) Urges member states to avoid politicizing the composition of the new Human Rights 
Council and give it a status within the UN architecture that reflects the central 
importance of human rights as one of the three pillars of the UN system. Members 
of the UN Human Rights Council must demonstrate through their policies, actions 
and domestic and international human rights record a genuine commitment to the 
promotion and protection of human rights, including the economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. Being a UN member state or even a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council does not by itself meet this criterion.” 


5. On 15th March 2006 the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
a resolution that created a new Human Rights Council. The resolution was 
adopted after some hard negotiations. It was welcomed by most member states, 
churches and human rights NGOs who, while acknowledging its shortcom- 
ings, considered it the best under the present circumstances. The elections for 
the new Human Rights Council took place on 9th May, when the General 
Assembly elected 47 countries of 63 that were contesting for membership. 
The inaugural session of the Human Rights Council is scheduled to take place 
in Geneva on 19th June 2006. 


6. The General Assembly Resolution acknowledged that peace and security, devel- 
opment and human rights, are not only interlinked and mutually reinforcing 
but also are the pillars of the United Nations system and the foundations for 
collective security and well-being. The Resolution recognized the work under- 
taken by the United Nations Commission on Human Rights over the years, 
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and expressed the need to preserve and build on its achievements and to redress 
its shortcomings. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Bossey, 
Switzerland, 16-19 May, 2006: 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


Recognises the contribution made by the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, over a period of sixty years, for the promotion and defence of human 
rights and expresses the need to preserve and build on its achievements by 
avoiding policies and practices of double standards, en-bloc voting and politi- 
cization of the human rights agenda that were so prevalent at the UNCHR 
and were instrumental for bringing it into disrepute; 


Encourages member states of the United Nations to recognize and accept the 
importance of the universality of human rights and to work for it in a spirit 
of cooperation across regional lines for the well-being of all the people around 
the world; and also to recognize the increasing interaction between religion 
and politics in order to address tensions between the right to religious free- 
dom and other fundamental rights; 


Reiterates the need for the Human Rights Council to recognize the achieve- 
ments and importance of the special mechanism of the UNCHR and to strength- 
en and build their capacities; 


Emphasises strongly for the need to recognize the role and contribution of church- 
es and civil society organizations in the promotion and defence of human rights 
and ensure them unhindered access to participate effectively in the debates 
and discourses at the forthcoming sessions of the Human Rights Council; 


Urges member churches to continue to encourage and support the efforts of the 
United Nations in strengthening the links between peace and security, devel- 
opment and human rights and in this connection continue to work closely 
with the Human Rights Council for the promotion and defence of human 
rights, including monitoring and compliance by the states of internationally 
accepted human rights norms and standards; 


Calls on member churches and ecumenical partners in contexts where religion 
interacts with politics in a way that causes polarization and division with soci- 
eties to deepen dialogue with people of other faiths, seek common approach- 
es and develop common codes of conduct for the promotion and defence of 
human rights of all people; 


g) Calls also on all member states to provide full moral, material and human 


resources backing and support to ensure the successful functioning of the 
Human Rights Council. 
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A new era in the promotion and protection of human rights? 
Joint written statement at the First Session of the Human Rights Council, June 2006* 


From the experience and perspective of the churches, it has long been clear that 
peace, development and human rights are inseparably inter-connected founda- 
tions for the promotion of the God-given human dignity of every individual, and 
for the well-being of the communities in which we all live. The recognition of 
human rights as one of the main pillars of the United Nations — alongside secu- 
rity and development — accords well with this experience and perspective. The 
co-sponsors of this statement therefore welcome the establishment of the Human 
Rights Council as an organ within the UN system with the status and authority 
to reflect this priority. 


The Commission on Human Rights, though now almost universally vilified, made 
contributions to the struggle for human rights, the significance of which is now 
too easily forgotten or understated. The Commission’s formulation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights — and of many other foundational instruments of 
international human rights law — was a true landmark in the development not 
only of international law, but also of the very nature of human societies and pol- 
itics. The idea that legal tools and systems could be created to hold governments 
accountable for the basic preconditions for human dignity was — and remains — 
an inspired and courageous innovation in national and global governance. 


The Commission ultimately proved itself (despite recent impressions to the con- 
trary) to be creative and adaptable in responding to the voices of victims of human 
rights violations. Although always hobbled by the prevailing international polit- 
ical environment, the Commission exceeded the vision and expectations of its 
founders by creating a system of “special procedures” to monitor, report and make 
recommendations on specific human rights issues and situations. Moreover, the 
Commission and its subsidiary bodies established practices with regard to the 
participation of non-governmental organizations (NGOs) that now provide mod- 
els of best practice in UN-civil society relations. 


Of course, what the Commission was able to achieve in terms of practical imple- 
mentation of the standards it had worked to create was, by common consensus, 
too little and often too late. An increased focus on effective implementation of 
these standards is not only desirable, but essential. On paper, the Human Rights 
Council may have some additional potential in this regard. Whether it realizes 
this potential will be judged by the extent to which it actually increases the 
chances for life in dignity and in sustainable communities for people suffering 
discrimination, deprivation, oppression and violence. 


*Submitted by the CCIA/WCC and Franciscans International, non-governmental organizations in 
general consultative status, and the Lutheran World Federation, Dominicans for Justice and Peace, 
and Pax Christi International, non-governmental organizations in special consultative status. 
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The system of special procedures established by the Commission on Human 
Rights has become a key vehicle for promoting the implementation of internation- 
al human rights standards. General Assembly resolution 60/251, operational para- 
graph 6, appropriately identifies “a system of special procedures” as the first aspect 
of the acguis inherited from the Commission on Human Rights to be maintained 
by the Council. The co-sponsors of this statement wish to underline their support 
for a strong, independent and adequately resourced system of special procedures. 
The special procedures brought the work of the Commission on Human Rights 
closest to the grassroots, and — together with NGOs participating in the Commission's 
sessions — brought the grassroots most directly into the deliberations of the 
Commission. However, the Commission failed adequately to respect its own spe- 
cial procedures, and did not provide either sufficient resources for the mandates or 
sufficient time for the proper consideration of their reports and recommendations. 
Those shortcomings must be addressed by the Council in its review of the system 
of special procedures it has inherited. Steps had been taken by the Commission 
towards improved consideration of the reports of special procedures, through the 
vehicle of “interactive dialogue”. This approach should be further enhanced by the 
Council, including by providing for NGO inputs in such dialogues. 


We hope that during its first session the Council will extend for at least one year 
all of the mandates inherited from the Commission, in order to avoid “protection 
gaps” and procedural lapses during the review period. It will also be important 
for the Council to consider and act upon the pending reports of the Commission’s 
five intergovernmental working groups, and to adopt the draft international con- 
vention on enforced disappearances and also the draft declaration on the rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. This would bring to a successful conclusion the pending 
standard-setting initiatives of the Commission, and give an early and clear sign 
of the Council’s commitment to the effective advancement of human rights around 
the world. 


The introduction of a “universal periodic review” process promises to elimi- 
nate any valid complaints of “selectivity”, and therefore it is a welcome innova- 
tion. On the one hand, it is important for the credibility and efficacy of this process 
that it be more than a superficial token of a review. On the other hand, the process 
must not overwhelm the Council's time and capacity. Accordingly, modalities 
should be established whereby as much as possible of the preparation for and fol- 
low-up of reviews pursuant to this process be undertaken by a subsidiary body or 
bodies, ideally composed of independent experts. The direct role of the Human 
Rights Council should be focused on the adoption of recommendations prepared 
for the Council’s consideration by such subsidiary body/ies. Clearly, relevant rec- 
ommendations/observations by special procedures and treaty bodies should pro- 
vide part of the basis for such reviews. Provision should also be made for NGOs 
to contribute to the review process. In addition, the implementation of voluntary 
pledges and commitments made by countries in the context of elections to the 
Human Rights Council could provide a useful basis for review, regardless of 
whether the country concerned was elected. 
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The practice of making voluntary pledges and commitments was universally 
adopted by candidate countries during the first election to the Human Rights 
Council. We welcome the establishment of this precedent, which bodes well for 
the culture of the new body and the accountability of its members. We hope that 
it will continue to be universally followed in all future elections to the Council. 
The election process itself has created a new dynamic of accountability, through 
the separate and individual election of each member of the Council. We are more 
optimistic, in the light of these developments, about the emergence of a new and 
more positive culture in this new body. 


We commit ourselves to working with the new Human Rights Council as a key 
international instrument for the promotion of justice and human dignity. We 
expect that the Human Rights Council will reciprocate this commitment, and 
offer a truly open space for NGOs and for the voices of the victims of human 
rights violations, the poorest and the most vulnerable. The Commission had estab- 
lished important precedents through its practices with regard to NGO partici- 
pation. These practices — and the formal arrangements on which they are based 
— set a baseline that we hope that the Human Rights Council will surpass. 


In conclusion, we pray that the first session of the Human Rights Council will 
indeed usher in a new era in the promotion and protection of human rights, which 
builds on the achievements of the past and addresses past failings. We pray that 
the driving force in the Human Rights Council will be people, not politics — and 
its chief and genuine objective respect for the inherent human dignity of all. 


The Mandate and Work of the Special Rapporteur on freedom of religion 
or belief 
Joint written statement submitted by non-governmental organizations* on the Roster 
at the First Session of the Human Rights Council, June 2006 


As we approach the 25th anniversary of the Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, adopted by 


* Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, Franciscans 
International, International Association for Religious Freedom, and International Council of Women, 
non-governmental organizations in general consultative status; All India Women’s Conference, 
Anglican Consultative Council, Baha’i International Community, Dominicans for Justice and Peace, 
Interfaith International, International Association for Human Values, International Council of Jewish 
Women, International Federation of Social Workers, International Federation of University Women, 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, International Humanist and Ethical Union, International 
Network of Liberal Women, International Religious Liberty Association, Lutheran World Federation, 
Pax Romana, Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Susila Dharma International, 
Unitarian Universalist Association, World Federation of Methodist and Uniting Church Women, 
World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, and World Young Women’s Christian Association, 
non-governmental organizations in special consultative status; and Institute for Planetary Synthesis, 
International Association for Counselling, International Association of Gerontology, International 
Catholic Society for Girls, and Soka Gakkai International. 
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the United Nations General Assembly on 25 November 1981, and the 20th 
anniversary of the creation of the mandate on religious intolerance/freedom of 
religion or belief, it is urgent to pay close attention to the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations in the latest report of the Special Rapporteur on freedom of reli- 
gion or belief, Ms Asma Jahangir (E/CN.4/2006/5); this could not be considered 
sufficiently at the truncated 62nd session of the Commission on Human Rights. 
It is to be hoped that the new Human Rights Council will quickly resolve struc- 
tural and procedural matters and give its early attention to substantive issues such 
as are raised in the reports of special procedures. 


Issues of protection remain of grave concern in many countries. There is need for 
protection from denial or obstruction of the freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
belief as well as from the prohibition or punishment of the exercise of the free- 
dom to change one’s own religion or belief. In a number of countries there have 
been insensitive and provocative attempts to legislate against certain religious 
symbols, including religious dress; in other countries there have been attempts 
to legislate against or punish “conversions” without sufficiently differentiating 
between “forced” and “free-will” conversion. There have been worldwide confu- 
sions and even acts of violence over the failure to respect both the freedom of reli- 
gion and belief and the freedom of expression. It is necessary to protect convic- 
tions based on religion or belief from defamation and offensive disrespect. It is 
equally necessary to protect responsible use of freedom of expression from viru- 
lent over-reactions. 


Issues of prevention remain an important part of the mandate and vision of the 
Special Rapporteur. NGOs which seek to mobilize and sensitize civil society often 
feel frustrated that there has been little implementation of preventive measures 
despite formal encouragements received from United Nations bodies. For exam- 
ple recommendations from the “International Consultative Conference on School 
Education in Relation with Freedom of Religion and Belief, Tolerance and Non- 
Discrimination”, held in Madrid in 2001, have not been sufficiently followed up 
and resourced through fully staffed United Nations programmes or through sup- 
port for related NGO programmes. It is to be hoped that the United Nations 
World Programme for Human Rights Education and the programmes for dia- 
logue among civilizations will bring new momentum to the task of education for 
tolerance in the context of ignorance, prejudice and discrimination based on reli- 
gion or belief. One must also hope for more follow-up of the “Study on the Status 
of Women in the light of Religions and Cultures” by Professor Abdelfattah Amor, 
the former Special Rapporteur on freedom of religion or belief. 


During the transition from Commission to Council, the recommendations that 
followed in situ visits by several Special Rapporteurs, even when they drew urgent 
attention to gross or life-threatening violations, have not been considered, much 
less implemented. Furthermore, the reluctance of some governments to issue or 
renew invitations for in situ visits is a continuing dilemma, as is the lack of mech- 
anisms to review and require implementation of recommendations. The Special 
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Rapporteur on freedom of religion or belief has urged increasing “involvement of 
the relevant policy makers” and has stressed the need for “a mechanism to address 
appropriately the situation of countries that consistently fail to cooperate with 
the special procedures mechanisms”. She has also encouraged governments and 
NGOs to “support the initiatives that will be taken to organize events that will 
take stock of achievements since 1981” and to “identify the provisions of the 
Declaration that today raise particular concern and challenge rising trends of reli- 
gious intolerance”. 


The vision and determination shown by the Special Rapporteur on freedom of 
religion or belief deserve the full support of governments and NGOs, and call for 
adequate mechanisms of investigation, follow-up and, if necessary, enforcement. 
The Special Rapporteur has shown by her methods of cooperation with other 
Special Rapporteurs how inextricably connected with the freedom of religion or 
belief are many other fundamental human rights. Similarly in the NGO commu- 
nity, the NGOs which have signed this statement, many of which work togeth- 
er regularly in the NGO Committee on Freedom of Religion or Belief (Geneva), 
represent a spread of concerns extending beyond freedom of religion or belief to 
the status of women, the right to education, the rights of the child, and many 
other issues. However, freedom of religion or belief is a cross-cutting concern that 
unites us all, as much as it divides many societies. Now, more than ever, the impor- 
tant mandate of the Special Rapporteur on freedom of religion or belief deserves 
the support of governments and civil society alike. 


| 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


“In Larger Freedom” High-Level Panel Report on Threats, Challenges and 
Change Report of the Millennium Project 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 21 April, 2005, cf. UN Relations, 
pe 158. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
Statement by the WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva 
from 17-20 February, 2004, 


Affirming yet again our belief that the only ultimate protection against nuclear 
weapons is their total elimination; | 

Responding to the urgent public concern given to nuclear weapons and the risk 
of proliferation of these weapons; 

Reaffirming the persistent witness of the churches, that nuclear weapons cannot 
bring security and that nuclear arsenals “deliver only insecurity and peril through 
their promise to annihilate life itself and to ravage the global ecosystem” through 
which God sustains all earthly life; 

Recognizing the suffering of the many victims of nuclear testing, in particular 
in the Pacific and the former Soviet Union; 

Recalling the “Statement on Nuclear Disarmament” of the WCC Central Committee 
(29 January-6 February, 2001) that the post-Cold War opportunity to make major 
advances toward the elimination of nuclear weapons is being lost due to the fail- 
ure of states to honour their unambiguous obligations under the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and the undertakings solemnly agreed to in the May 
2000 NPT Review Conference; and 


Noting that the forthcoming 2005 NPT Review Conference affords a new oppor- 
tunity to reinvigorate nuclear disarmament commitments and efforts; 


The Executive Committee: 


Reiterates its grave and ongoing concern that certain policies and practices of 
nuclear weapon-states undermine international progress towards nuclear disar- 
mament, and draws attention to: 


e Continuing efforts by the United States to develop new generations of 
nuclear weapons; 

e The abrogation by the United States of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
and US pursuit of strategic ballistic missile defence in spite of is destabi- 
lizing impact on the international strategic environment; 
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Assertion by the United States of nuclear use doctrines, including threats 
to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear-weapon states party to the NPT, 
that undercut negative security assurances; 

The failure of China, India, Israel, Pakistan, North Korea and the United 
States to ratify the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty; 

The revival of the uranium enrichment programme of North Korea; 
Russia’s failure to undertake verifiable reductions of its non-strategic nuclear 
weapons; 

The dangerous practice in Russia and the United States of maintaining 
strategic weapons on ongoing high alert status; 

The failure of the Russia-US Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty to require 
the permanent dismantling of warheads removed from active deployment; 
China’s measures to expand and upgrade its strategic nuclear arsenal; 
NATO's “nuclear sharing” policy which places nuclear weapons on the ter- 
ritories of non-nuclear states party to the NPT; 

NATO's continuing assertion of that nuclear weapons are “essential” to its 
security, and its pledge to retain them for the foreseeable future; and 

The continued retention of nuclear weapons by Israel, Pakistan and India 
and the failure of the international community seriously to challenge these 
violations of the international norm against nuclear weapons acquisition; 


Welcomes the ongoing struggle of many governments and civil society groups 
to advance nuclear disarmament and to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons, 
and draws attention to: 


The decision of the Government'of Libya to disavow the pursuit of nuclear 
weapons ands to open its nuclear facilities to international inspection; 
The decision of the Government of Iran to accept the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) additional protocol and to open its facilities to more 
intensive inspections; 

The continuing efforts, especially by China, Japan, Russia, South Korea 
and the United States, to engage North Korea in pursuit of a full commit- 
ment to permanently forego the pursuit of nuclear weapons and to recom- 
mit to the NPT as a non-nuclear state party; 

The 2002 G8 pledge of US$ 20 billion in support of the Global Partnership 
against the Spread of Weapons and Materials of Mass Destruction, with a 
priority focus on securing Russia’s nuclear materials; and 

The role of civil society organizations around the world in continuing to 
undertake research and public advocacy in support of the urgent objective 
of eliminating nuclear weapons; 


Urges all States to make renewed and unprecedented efforts to ensure that the 
current NPT Review Process, leading to the 2005 NPT Review Conference, rein- 
vigorates nuclear disarmament efforts, leads states to recommit to the principles 
and goals of the NPT, and sets the world on a path towards the final elimination 
of nuclear weapons through support for a series of bold measures, including: 
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e A halt to all nuclear weapons research and development; 

¢ The early approval and ratification of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT); 

e Rejection of strategic Ballistic Missile Defence; 

e Pledges by all nuclear weapon states, in a series of interim measures, to: 

¢ never be the first to use nuclear weapons, 

e fulfill their unequivocal undertaking to accomplish the total elimination 
of their nuclear arsenals, to which all States Parties are committed under 
Article VI of the NPT, 

¢ never use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear-weapon 
states party to the NPT; 

¢ permanently remove their nuclear weapons from high-alert status; 

¢ permanently remove all nuclear weapons from the territories of non-nuclear 
weapon states; 

e Steps by Russia and the United States to make all their nuclear disarma- 
ment agreements irreversible through requirements to dismantle perma- 
nently all weapons removed from active deployment; 

e Early commitment to the commencement of negotiations on a Fissile Material 
Cut-Off Treaty; 

e Efforts by Global Partnership states to accelerate implementation of Partnership 
objectives; and 

e A recommitment to preventing the horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and weapons technology by: 

¢ providing the political and material support necessary to enable the IAEA 
to carry out its responsibilities, 

¢ continuing to press Iran and North Korea to abandon all uranium enrich- 
ment and plutonium extraction efforts towards a fully verifiable return to 
a status of non-nuclear states party to the NPT; 

e Providing for the return of international inspectors to Iraq to verify its full 
compliance with its obligation as a non-nuclear party to the NPT; 

¢ Commitment by all States to uphold and strengthen the multilateral frame- 
work for nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation; 


Encourages civil society organizations to: 


e Continue to monitor nuclear weapons issues and developments; 

e Continue to challenge states to redouble their nuclear disarmament efforts 
in accord with the requirement of the NPT and, especially, in accord with 
the requirements for human security; 

e Urge the states responsible for carrying out nuclear tests, that adequate 
compensation should be given to victims of these tests; 


Calls on churches in the context of the Decade to Overcome Violence to renew 
their witness for peace and disarmament through education, public awareness- 
building and advocacy to overcome the continuing threat of nuclear weapons; and 
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Asks the WCC to continue to: 


¢ Monitor nuclear disarmament efforts generally; 

e Encourage NATO governments to renounce their reliance on nuclear weapons; 
and 

e Explore ways of promoting attention to nuclear disarmament in Israel, 
Pakistan and India. 


The WCC concern for nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation 
Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, at the Advocacy Days of the Churches 
in the US, Washington DC, March 12, 2005 


Dear friends and participants, 


I bring you greetings from Geneva and the World Council of Churches and from 
our General Secretary, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, who addressed this event last year, 
as well as from colleagues and Christians all over the world. 


The WCC was born at the same time as the atomic bomb and when the nuclear 
arms race started. The concern for a nuclear war and the dedication to nuclear dis- 
armament has been following the Council throughout the years. 


The language of the governing bodies of the WCC, addressing those issues, has 
been both realistic and brave. By looking at nuclear arms from a moral and glob- 
al perspective and by seeking unity among churches, the WCC has been able to 
address the issue with a forward-looking attitude, sometimes even ahead of its 
time. 


At its first Assembly, in Amsterdam, the WCC stated that “the part which war 
plays in our present international life is a sin against God and a degradation of 
man ... the discovery of atomic and other new weapons renders widespread and 
indiscriminate destruction inherent in the whole conduct of modern war...” 


The second Assembly, in Evanston in 1954, responded to developments beyond 
the atomic bomb. “The development of nuclear weapons makes this an age of fear. 
True peace cannot rest on fear.” 


They called for a new international order with the elimination and prohibition 
of nuclear weapons and a mechanism of effective international inspections and 
control. Already in 1954, the churches formulated the main elements in what, 
15 years later, became the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 


The NPT is the corner-stone in the international work for nuclear disarmament 
and non-proliferation. In the NPT, the five recognized nuclear weapons states in 
1968 committed themselves not to share this plague and to disarm and ultimate- 
ly eliminate their arsenals. In return, all other state parties agreed not to obtain 
nuclear weapons, and to open themselves for inspections. 


Between 1954 and 1961 the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
spoke and worked intensively on the need for an international instrument to con- 
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trol nuclear testing. At the New Delhi Assembly in 1961 the churches called for 
both no-first use and nuclear arms-free zones: 


Christians must press most urgently upon their governments, as a first step 
towards the elimination of nuclear weapons, never to get themselves into a 
position in which they contemplate the first use of nuclear weapons. ... Total 
disarmament is the goal, but it is a complex and long-term process in which 
the churches must not underestimate the importance of first steps. There may 
be possibilities of experimenting with limited geographical areas...of neu- 
tralizing certain zones. 


The fourth Assembly in Uppsala in 1968 spoke about the inconsistency in the 
policies to prevent nuclear proliferation. 


The avoidance of atomic, biological or chemical war has become a condition 
of human survival... The churches must insist that it is the first duty of gov- 
ernments to prevent such a war, to hait the present arms race, agree never to 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons, stop experiments concerned with and pro- 
duction of mass destruction... and move away from the balance of terror 
towards disarmament. 


The concentration of nuclear weapons in the hands of a few nations presents 

the world with serious problems: 

a) how to guarantee the security of the non-nuclear nations; 

b) how to enable these nations to play their part in preventing war; 

c) how to prevent the nuclear powers from freezing the existing order at the 
expense of changes needed for social and political justice. 


Also the Nairobi Assembly in 1975 and several consultations in the 1970s con- 
tinued to address the nuclear arms race. In 1979, world public opinion was mobi- 
lized after the Soviet invasion in Afghanistan and the US announcement to pro- 
duce the neutron bomb and deploy cruise and middle range missiles in Western 
Europe. 


The Central Committee, meeting in Geneva in 1980, urged “all nuclear powers 
to: 


a) freeze immediately all further testing, production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons and of missiles and new aircraft designed primarily to deliver nuclear 
weapons: 

b) start immediately discussions with a view to making agreement not to enhance 
the existing nuclear potential and progressively reducing the overall number 
of nuclear weapons and a speedy conclusion of a comprehensive test ban treaty.” 


The year after, the WCC convened an International Public Hearing with church 
leaders and political leaders. In its report to the Central Committee it stated: 


The churches must unequivocally declare that the production and deployment 
as well as the use of nuclear weapons are a crime against humanity and that 
such activities must be condemned on ethical and theological grounds. 
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The Central Committee commended the report and renewed its call to churches 
and governments to promote peace and disarmament. The next assembly in 1983 
was held at a time when massive public protests were taking place around the 
world against the nuclear arms race. The Assembly stated: 


Never before has the human race been as close as it is now to total self-destruc- 
tion. Never before have so many lived in the grip of deprivation and oppres- 
sion. ... We call upon churches, especially those in Europe both East and West, 
and in North America, to redouble their efforts to convince their governments 
to reach a negotiated settlement and to turn away now, before it is too late, 
from plans to deploy additional or new nuclear weapons in Europe. 


During the period after the assembly and before the end of the Cold War, sever- 
al letters were sent to the leaders of the Soviet Union and the US asking for a 
nuclear test ban, elimination of medium-range missiles, strengthening of the 
Anti-Ballistic Missiles Treaty and reducing strategic arsenals. 


After the end of the Cold War, the priorities of the churches were on other forms 
of violence — conventional arms, small arms, domestic war. The development on 
nuclear disarmament was very positive, with the help of the in-built political 
energy from the decades of the cold war. 


The NPT was extended indefinitely at the Review Conference in 1995 and more 
countries became parties. Only India, Israel and Pakistan remained outside. We 


achieved the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. The nuclear arsenals were reduced 
from about 50,000 warheads to about half. 


Although India and Pakistan came out as nuclear states, the Review Conference 
in 2000 still made progress. The five nuclear parties to the NPT, in order to save 
the treaty, committed themselves to ultimate elimination of their nuclear arse- 
nals. By that, the delicate balance of the NPT, where the nuclear parties commit 
themselves to disarmament and elimination and others not to obtain, was kept. 


Today, five years later we are at a situation were the NPT is at the risk of collaps- 
ing. A breakdown of the fundamental instrument for nuclear disarmament and non- 
proliferation will not only put us back to a Cold War-like nuclear arms race. It 
might bring us to a situation of nuclear anarchy with a clear risk that nuclear arms 
would be used against urban centres or in some of the asymmetric wars of today. 


The crisis of the NPT is because: 


a) No nuclear disarmament progress has been made by the two main nuclear 
powers since the Moscow Treaty in 2002. That undermines the whole balance 
of the NPT. If the two powers that are the most equipped with conventional 
arms also insist on nuclear arms for their security, others who feel less secure 
might look for the same. 

b) There is a tendency in both Russia and the US to give a new military and 
political role to nuclear weapons. Russia is developing new nuclear-carrying 
missiles and the US is doing research on mini-nukes and earth penetrators. 
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c) There is an actual proliferation. Three countries outside the NPT are confirmed 
as having nuclear arms — India, Israel and Pakistan. North Korea claims to 
have them. The International Atomic Energy Agency, IAEA, is struggling 
with Iran’s enrichment programme. Also, non-state actors ready and able to 
use terror are today organized in a way that they might obtain nuclear weapons. 
Nuclear technology has been sold for profit. That did not happen during the 
Cold War. 


Therefore, the time has come for the churches to again seek unity and address the 
issue of nuclear weapons. The WCC Executive Committee did so a year ago, teaf- 
firming the policy from the 1950s that the only defence against the use of nuclear 
arms is prohibition, elimination and strong mechanisms for verification. 


All countries have a responsibility to keep the NPT together. 


India, Israel and Pakistan need to reject their nuclear programmes and become 


parties to the NPT. North Korea and Iran need to comply with the Treaty and © 


abandon all uranium enrichment programmes. 


Non-nuclear members of NATO need to fulfill better their moral obligations 
under the NPT and have NATO renounce their reliance on nuclear weapons. 


Those countries that have had the capacity and potential to obtain nuclear arms, 


but have chosen to reject them for their own security and the security of others, 
need to use their moral power in a more convincing way. In this group we find 
Brazil, Canada, Germany, Japan, Sweden, South Africa, Ukraine, Libya and 
Kazakhstan. 


But the main responsibility lies with the nuclear weapons states and in particu- 
lar with the two main ones, Russia and the US. The list is long of what is need- 
ed from them, and I would like to give you 11 specific items, which you can dis- 
cuss with your representatives at Capitol Hill: 


— Halt to all nuclear weapons research and development 

— Early approval and ratification of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 

— Rejection of strategic Ballistic Missile Defence 

— Pledges not to be the first to use nuclear weapons 

— Fulfill the unequivocal undertaking to the total elimination (Article VI) 

— Never threaten or use nuclear weapons on non-nuclear parties to the NPT 

— Remove all nuclear weapons from high alert status 

— Remove all nuclear weapons from territories of non-nuclear states 

— Make all disarmament agreement irreversible 

— Commence negotiation on a Fissile Material Cut-Off Treaty 

— Uphold and strengthen the multilateral framework for disarmament and 
non-proliferation. 


The churches and the ecumenical movement are present in all the above coun- 
tries and the international context. This is the time to be persistent in the wit- 
ness that “nuclear weapons cannot bring security and that nuclear arsenals deliv- 
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er only insecurity and peril through their promise to annihilate life itself and to 
ravage the global ecosystem through which God sustains all earthly life.” 


Our immediate task is to advocate before and during the NPT Review Conference 
in New York in May 2005. 


If these efforts fail — and that risk is real — we need to be ready to mobilize all 
possible ethical, spiritual and political energy to meet the challenges of a new and 
more complex nuclear arms era. 


The strength of the churches in working against nuclear weapons has been to seek 
unity. If a minority speaks, the situation will not change. However, when the 
churches can speak in unity it makes the difference. 


Nuclear arms are an issue where Catholics, Evangelicals, Orthodox and Protestants 
could and should speak with one voice. Putting yourselves in the place of God is 
a sin that we always struggle with as human beings in modern life. The threat 
with and use of nuclear arms puts a particular dimension on this sin. This might 
be a departure point for improved dialogue on nuclear weapons with conserva- 
tive Christians in the US. 


I wish you God's blessing in your important work on advocacy and awareness- 
building on nuclear arms in the US. Many Christians, all around the world, pray 
for your success. 


Many are willing to work with you. 


Thank you. 


Message on the 60th Anniversary of the Bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
WCC/CCIA, 3 August, 2005 


The World Council of Churches and its member churches remember in thought 
and prayer all who perished and all who have suffered the consequences of the 
first atomic bombs or subsequent tests. 


While most anniversaries lose importance over time, the anniversary of the atom- 
ic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki only becomes more important with every 
passing year. The reason is that the unfinished business of banning nuclear weapons 
has been derailed and urgently needs to be put back on track. 


The bombings in 1945 were judged at the time as the ultimate indictment of the 
abuse of force. Yet 60 years later weapons a thousand times more fearsome are 
still with us and now nine states — not one — possess nuclear arms. Also today, 
proven remedies against the use of nuclear weapons are being eroded. Arms con- 
trol treaties remain stillborn or are in neglect. The leadership required to spon- 
sor and enforce them is absent. 


On anniversaries, history is the best teacher. The World Council of Churches has 
listened closely to nuclear history and shared its lessons with governments around 
the world. 
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In 1955, the WCC called for the complete elimination and prohibition of nuclear 
weapons verified by effective inspections. In 1965, the WCC applauded the par- 
tial Test Ban Treaty, but urged that it be extended and that money spent on nuclear 
weapons be used to assist developing countries. In 1975, the WCC warned that 
deploying tactical nuclear weapons had lowered the nuclear threshold, noted that 
important states had not yet signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 
and affirmed the treaty demilitarizing space. In 1985, the WCC called govern- 
ments — especially those with a unilateralist record — to make good-faith use of 
United Nations disarmament mechanisms, including the UN Conference on 
Disarmament. In 1995, the WCC urged adoption of the Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. 


Today, critical progress in each of these areas is still pending and dangerously 
overdue. Despite nuclear crises in Iran and North Korea, other eminently feasi- 
ble measures are languishing as well — including a treaty to control the nuclear 
fuel cycle, a protocol to stiffen the inspection powers of the International Atomic 
Energy Authority, plans to pull back nuclear weapons to ‘home’ territory, and 
pledges never to use nuclear weapons first, starting with the five permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council. 


The WCC policy is that all states together bear responsibility for the success of 
nuclear arms control. Governments that have said the world is more secure with- 
out nuclear weapons must bridge the gap between intransigent nuclear weapons 
states that have pledged to disarm on the one hand, and those reconsidering the 
option to seek nuclear weapons on the other. 


Instead, at a month-long review conference of the all-important NPT this May, 
the WCC saw cracks widen in each of the treaty’s three pillars — in disarmament, 
non-proliferation and peaceful uses of nuclear technology. Many eyes turned from 
these signs of disrepair in the international community to the world’s leading 
nations, the original nuclear powers. 


Shortly after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the World Council of Churches declared 
that although law may require the sanction of force, the overwhelming force of 
modern warfare threatens the basis for law itself. Last month Hiroshima’s Mayor 
Tadatoshi Akiba wrote the US President about the essential alternative to using 
force: “The indispensable key to preventing nuclear proliferation is an interna- 
tional community cooperating and monitoring the situation together, not one 
forcibly governed by the rule of might.” 


Mayors, parliamentarians and peace groups in more than 100 countries — and 
WCC member churches in Japan and around the world — are committed to refo- 
cusing world leaders on achieving a nuclear weapons-free world. 


On anniversaries and every day, the imperative of Hiroshima and Nagasaki allows 
for no alternative. 
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Award of 2005 Nobel Peace Prize 
Comments by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, 7 October, 2005 


Awarding the 2005 Nobel Peace Prize to Mohamed E] Baradei and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) honours an institutional contribution to peace, 
and makes timely affirmation that even in deep crises, multilateral, legal and 
peaceable conduct of international affairs is not only possible but productive. 


The IAEA and its director receive this honour as agents of international law and 
stewards of collective security. Using carefully mandated inspections, the IAEA 
was verifying that Iraq was not a nuclear threat when a pre-emptive invasion 
ended their measured approach. In Iran and elsewhere, the IAEA continues to 
show that treaties and inspections can still work despite serious erosion of certain 
nations’ commitments to nuclear non-proliferation and disarmament. 


Since the dawn of the nuclear age, the World Council of Churches has held that 
elimination and prohibition of nuclear weapons are the only sure protection against 
nuclear war, and that verification, which the IAEA represents, is the instrument 
necessary for a nuclear weapons-free world. 


The control of nuclear arms and technology is an unequivocal undertaking on the 
world’s agenda. It is also an incontrovertible recognition of the God-given value 
of human life. With this award, the Nobel Committee in Oslo has made an impor- 
tant investment in hope as well as peace. 


Initiative for a resolution to move forward on nuclear disarmament 
Letter to H.E. Ms Rosemary Banks, Permanent Mission of New Zealand to the United 
Nations, 8 February, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches has long been an advocate for nuclear disar- 
mament and non-proliferation. In this we seek to represent and speak propheti- 
cally from the churches’ value for human life, human dignity and creation. 


In recent years the WCC has observed the stagnation of the NPT process and 
the growing stalemate at the Conference on Disarmament. It is in this climate 
that we welcome the initiative proposed by your Government and members of 
the First Committee at the UN on Disarmament, Peace and Security for a reso- 
lution to move forward the work on nuclear disarmament. 


The resolution would establish four open-ended ad hoc committees on prior- 
ity issues of negative assurances for non-nuclear states; how to move forward the 
issue of nuclear disarmament; an international agreement banning the produc- 
tion of fissile materials for nuclear weapons; and the prevention of an arms race 
in outer space. 


I write to you on behalf of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches to urge your Government to continue 
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to support this proposal for a United Nations 60th General Assembly First 
Committee Resolution. 


Sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 
WCC-CCIA 


Minute on the Elimination of Nuclear Arms 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


Speaking out of love for the world and in obedience to the God of all life, we raise 
our voice again with convictions the church has held since nuclear weapons were 
used six decades ago. 


In the nuclear age, God who is slow to anger and abounding in mercy has granted 
humanity many days of grace. Through the troubled years of the Cold War and into 
the present time, it has become clear that, in this as in other ways, God has saved 
us from ourselves. Although many were and are deceived, God is not mocked (Gal. 
6:7). If vengeance in daily life is for God (Rom. 12:19), surely the vengeance of — 
nuclear holocaust is not for human hands. Our place is to labour for life with God. 


Churches are not alone in upholding the sanctity of life. One shared principle of 
world religions is greater than all weapons of mass destruction and stronger than 
any ‘balance of terror’: we must do to others what we would have them do to us. 
Because we do not want nuclear weapons used against us, our nation cannot use 
nuclear weapons against others. Since Hiroshima and Nagasaki there is uranium 
within the golden rule. 


Indeed, governments in the year 2000 made an “unequivocal undertaking” to 
meet their obligations and eliminate all nuclear weapons under the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 


Yet instead of progress there is crisis. The basic and compelling bargain at the 
heart of the treaty is being broken. The five recognized nuclear powers who pledged 
“the total elimination of their nuclear arsenals” under the NPT, are now finding 
new military and political roles for nuclear arms instead. The other 184 states in 
the treaty pledged never to have nuclear weapons. If the bargain to eliminate 
nuclear weapons is being broken, they for their part may have an incentive to seek 
the weapons too. When states with the biggest conventional arsenals insist for 
their security on also having nuclear weapons, states with smaller arsenals will 
feel less secure and do the same. It must be recognized as well that external polit- 
ical and military pressure can provoke countries to pursue nuclear weapons. In 
short, there is nuclear proliferation now despite the NPT. 


As more states acquire nuclear arms the risk of nuclear weapons falling into non- 
state hands increases — just when it is an international imperative wisely to over- 
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come the violence of terrorism. Nuclear arms do not deter non-state agents and 
nuclear action against them would cause gross slaughter while shattering inter- 
national law and morality. These are scenarios the parties to the NPT are obli- 
gated to prevent. 


On the question of morality, all people of faith are needed in our day to expose 
the fallacies of nuclear doctrine. These hold, for example, that weapons of mass 
destruction are agents of stability; that governments have nuclear arms so they 
will never use them; and that there is a role in the human affairs of this small 
planet for a bomb more powerful than all the weapons ever used. With our aging 
sisters and brothers who survived atomic bombs in Japan and tests in the Pacific 
and former Soviet Union, and as people emerging from a century of genocides 
and global wars, we are bound to confront these follies before it is too late. 


Churches must prevail upon governments until they recognize the incontrovert- 
ible immorality of nuclear weapons. 


From its birth as a fellowship of Christian churches the WCC has condemned 
nuclear weapons for their “widespread and indiscriminate destruction” and as a 
“sin against God” in modern war (First WCC Assembly, 1948). It recognized 
early that the only sure defence against nuclear weapons is prohibition, elimina- 
tion and verification (Second Assembly, 1954) and, inter alia, called citizens to 
“press their governments to ensure national security without resorting to the use 
of weapons of mass destruction” (Fifth Assembly, 1975). 


Existing WCC policy urges all states to meet their treaty obligations to reduce 
and then destroy nuclear arsenals with adequate verification. Our position is that 
the five original nuclear weapons states (in alphabetical order: China, France, 
Russia, United Kingdom, United States) must pledge never to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, never threaten any use, and remove their weapons from high 
alert status and from the territory of non-nuclear states. WCC policy calls the 
three states that have not signed the NPT (India, Israel, Pakistan), the one that 
has withdrawn (North Korea) and the one threatening to withdraw (Iran), respec- 
tively, to join the treaty as non-nuclear states, to make a fully verifiable return 
and not to withdraw (WCC Executive Committee Statement on the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, 19.02.04; WCC Central Committee Statement on Nuclear 
Disarmament, NATO Policy and the Churches, 05.02.01). These measures have 
broad support across the international community, yet they remain undone. 


Resolution: 
The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 
a) Adopts the minute on the Elimination of Nuclear Arms; 


b) Calls each member church to urge its own government to pursue the unequiv- 
ocal elimination of nuclear weapons under the terms of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. Governments that have decided to abstain from developing nuclear weapons 
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should be affirmed; states that are not signatories of NPT must be pressed to sign 
the treaty as non-nuclear states. 


c) Urges churches to work to overcome the ignorance and complacency in soci- 
ety concerning the nuclear threat, especially to raise awareness in generations with 
no memory of what these weapons do. 


d) Strongly recommends that, until the goal of nuclear disarmament is achieved, 
member churches prevail upon their governments to take collective responsibil- 
ity for making international nuclear disarmament machinery work, including 
mechanisms to verify compliance, for securing nuclear weapons and weapons-use- 
able material from non-state actors, and for supporting the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in its critical mission of monitoring fissile material and peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 


e) Calls on member churches and parishes to mobilize their membership to sup- — 
port and strengthen Nuclear Weapons Free Zones, which are established in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, the South Pacific, Southeast Asia and Africa and are 
proposed for other inhabited regions of the earth; and especially commends church- 
es to engage other religions and to advocate for these zones during the WCC 
‘Decade to Overcome Violence: Churches Seeking Reconciliation and Peace — 
2001-2010’. 


Iran and Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Statement by the WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006 


The World Council of Churches has on many occasions declared its enduring view 
that “the only ultimate protection against nuclear weapons is their total elimi- 
nation” (EC, Feb. 2004), prohibition and a mechanism of effective international 
inspections and control (2nd Assembly 1954). The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty is the only agreement in international law that formally requires these 
goals, and the WCC therefore regards it a matter of fundamental importance that 
all states be meticulous and unwavering in meeting their full obligations under 
the Treaty. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is specially mandated to mon- 
itor and confirm the adherence of non-nuclear weapons’ states (NNWS) signato- 
ries to the Treaty. It is the responsibility of the [AEA to confirm that any and all 
nuclear programmes of NNWS are transparent and verifiably restricted to the 
peaceful purposes permitted under the NPT, and thus it is also a matter of fun- 
damental importance that all NNWS Treaty signatories enter into and fully com- 
ply with NPT Safeguards Agreements with the IAEA, and that they ratify and 
implement the Additional Protocoi to Safeguard Agreements with the IAEA. 


The WCC therefore reiterates its grave concern that the authority and effective- 
ness of the NPT have been eroded by the failure of its members to reach any agree- 
ment at the 2005 NPT Review Conference on advancing nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion and disarmament efforts and by the further failure of the international 
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community to address the urgent nuclear disarmament imperative through the 
final document of the 2005 World Summit. 


The WCC is also deeply concerned that the authority and effectiveness of the 
IAEA, as well as the objective of nuclear disarmament, are severely damaged by 
the failure of Iran to cooperate fully and unambiguously with the IAEA in veri- 
fying all elements of Iran’s nuclear programmes as being solely for peaceful pur- 
poses. Iran’s history of clandestine nuclear research, its failure to provide the IAEA 
full and ongoing access to all nuclear facilities, and its failure to satisfactorily clar- 
ify all of the outstanding issues and questions raised by the IAEA during the 
course of its inspections, is a violation of its obligations and undermines pursuit 
of the agreed global goal of total nuclear disarmament. 


It adds to the concern of the international community that this record of non- 
compliance has sometimes been accompanied by hateful and irresponsible state- 
ments by the Iranian leadership against the Jewish people and the state of Israel. 


Just as we call on Iran to take special steps to assure the international communi- 
ty that it is not pursuing clandestine nuclear programmes, we also call on the 
United States to take steps to assure all non-nuclear weapon states that it will 
honour its 1995 commitment. The “negative security assurance”, which was given 
by all five of the officially recognized nuclear weapon states, was key to facilitat- 
ing the 1995 decision for the permanent extension of the Treaty. We regret that 
President Bush placed the United States in direct violation of that commitment 
when he pointedly refused to take the option of a nuclear strike against Iran off 
the table in the wake of reports by the New York Times on US planning for such 
an attack. 


It is important for Iran to understand that its obligations are not conditional on 
the actions of others. There is no justification for Iran’s violations of its IAEA 
obligations and the WCC calls on Iran and the international community to meet 
their collective obligations to pursue a peaceful and nuclear free world by redou- 
bling their efforts to negotiate a constructive resolution of Iran’s treaty obliga- 
tions. 


Such a resolution should include the recognition of Iran’s legitimate security needs 
and should respect its formal right, under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
to use nuclear technology and material for peaceful purposes. A successful reso- 
lution of the crisis must also respect the legitimate security needs of the interna- 
tional community by ensuring strict adherence to nuclear non-proliferation prin- 
ciples and practices as embodied in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, in the 
agreements and decisions reached at NPT review conferences, and in related [AEA 
measures and obligations. There is no military solution to this controversy. It 
should be handled through diplomatic means, in particular by increased support 
to the IAEA. 


Although Iran has the right to develop nuclear power for civilian peaceful pur- 
poses, including the right to enrich uranium, it is not an unconditional right. 
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The right of access to nuclear technology rests on the obligation to disclose all of 
its nuclear facilities and programmes to the IAEA, and to open all nuclear facil- 
ities and programmes to ongoing IAEA inspection. While we understand that 
Iran is currently cooperating with the IAEA, and while the IAEA confirms it has 
not uncovered any current direct evidence that Iran is actively pursuing the acqui- 
sition of nuclear weapons, Iran has for now lost the confidence of many in the 
international community because of its recent history of clandestine nuclear 
research. As a result, Iran must accept that it will have to fulfill certain extraor- 
dinary requirements in order to earn back the international trust. 


In the immediate term, the restoration of such trust requires a verifiable mora- 
torium on all Iranian uranium enrichment and reprocessing efforts until the IAEA 
has established to its satisfaction that all Iranian nuclear facilities are fully declared 
and that current and future nuclear facilities will operate in accordance with IAEA 
inspection standards. This is a confidence-building measure that does not deny 
in principle Iran’s right to develop nuclear technology for peaceful purposes. 


Ongoing confidence that Iran’s nuclear programmes are exclusively for the peace- 
ful purposes allowed by the Treaty requires further that Iran ratify and fully imple- 
ment the IAEA Additional Protocol. 3 


In recognition of Iran’s right to nuclear technology and material for peaceful pur- 
poses, the international community should agree to establish a means to assure 
that Iran has reliable access to fuel for its power-generating nuclear reactors. We 
further urge the international community to move towards ongoing and perma- 
nent international control of the nuclear fuel cycle along the general lines pro- 
posed by the IAEA Director-General — notably, an [AEA-controlled fuel bank 
that would provide fuel to civilian reactors unless ordered not to do so by the 
Security Council. 


In addition, a resolution of the current Iranian nuclear controversy should include 
commitments and mechanisms to begin to address broader security concerns, 
including attention to Iran’s security needs, steps aimed at normalizing its rela- 
tions with the United States and other states, in particular its neighbours, prac- 
tical steps towards pursuing the internationally agreed objective of making the 
Middle East a nuclear weapons-free zone, Iran’s acceptance and recognition of the 
state of Israel within the borders of 1967, and Iran’s support for efforts by the 
international community to put an end to violence against unarmed and inno- 
cent civilians for political or religious aims. 


In calling on Iran to respect the integrity of all states and to return to full compli- 
ance with its IAEA obligations the WCC is mindful that other states are also in 
serious violation of their non-proliferation and nuclear disarmament obligations. 
The five nuclear weapons state (NWS) signatories to the NPT have not imple- 
mented the 13 practical disarmament steps agreed to at the 2000 NPT review con- 
ference, especially their “unequivocal undertaking...to accomplish the total elim- 
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ination of their nuclear arsenals leading to nuclear disarmament to which all States 
parties are committed under Article VI.” India, Israel and Pakistan have remained 
outside the Treaty and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea has withdrawn. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Bossey, 
Switzerland, 16-19 May, 2006: 


a) Urges the Government of Iran to fully comply and cooperate with IAEA and 
Security Council directives and requests. 


b) Welcomes Iran’s consistent disavowal of any intention to weaponize its nuclear 
capacity and we call on it to take all the steps and measures necessary to assure 
the international community of Iran’s verifiable compliance with that pledge. 


c) Appeals to the United States to reconfirm its full adherence to its 1995 pledge, 
confirmed by Security Council Resolution 984, never to use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons against any non-nuclear weapon state signatory to the NPT, 
according to the explicit terms of that pledge. 


d) Requests the international community, and in particular the members of the 
UN Security Council, to solve the controversy around Iran’s nuclear programme 
through multilateral diplomatic means, including by strengthening the IAEA 
capacity for inspections. 


e) Rezterates our call on the five nuclear weapons state (NWS) signatories to the 
NPT to accelerate their efforts towards verifiable and irreversible reductions 
and ultimate elimination of their nuclear arsenals as required under Article VI 
of the Treaty, to refrain from all research and experimentation related to the 
development of new nuclear weapons. 


f) Calls on the three states still outside the NPT, India, Israel and Pakistan, to 
heed the repeated calls of the international community that each join the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as a non-nuclear weapon state, as the 
2005 resolution of the UN General Assembly emphasized (A/C.1/60/L.4), 
“promptly and without condition”. We further call on the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea to rejoin the Treaty as a verifiable non-nuclear weapons state. 


Presentation of the WMDC’s Final Report 
Letter to Dr Hans Blix, Chairman, the Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission, 
15 June, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


It is our privilege to welcome you to the World Council of Churches, Dr Blix, 
as chairperson of The Weapons of Mass Destruction Commission. With this let- 
ter please accept my greetings as General Secretary of the WCC. We very much 
welcome your visit and welcome the fact that the Commission’s timely and impor- 
tant work is being shared with the Vatican, the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference and the WCC as well as with governments and inter-governmental 
organizations. 
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When you enter this house, you are on friendly soil. In the mission and the 
mind of the organizations based here, this has always been a zone free of weapons 
of any kind. 


The World Council of Churches was conceived just before the mass destruc- 
tion of World War Two and began its life just after Hiroshima. For the 58 years 
of its existence, churches united in the WCC have challenged the arms race and 
been dedicated to disarmament. 


We receive the WMD Commission report with a few of the words that church- 
es use on the subject. 


WCC governing bodies addressing the issue over the years have been both real- 
istic and brave. Looking mostly at nuclear arms from a moral and global perspec- 
tive and seeking unity among churches, the WCC has developed a forward-look- 
ing attitude — sometimes ahead of its time. 


At its first assembly, in Amsterdam, the WCC said the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of atomic weapons and “the part which war plays in our present internation- 
al life is a sin against God and a degradation of man”. 


By the mid-1950s, the WCC was already looking beyond nuclear weapons, call- 
ing that era “an age of fear” and noting that “True peace cannot rest on fear”. The 
main elements the churches offered at that time were to become part of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty 15 years later: 


¢ anew international order with 
e the elimination and prohibition of these weapons of mass destruction and 
e a mechanism of effective international inspections and control. 


As your report makes clear, these elements have fresh relevance today. 


In the 1960s, the WCC urged governments “never to contemplate first use of 
nuclear weapons” and to “move away from a balance of terror”. 


In the 1980s the WCC called all nuclear powers to freeze testing, production 
and deployment of nuclear weapons and reduce all nuclear weapons stocks. 


Our most recent actions came during the mandate of your Commission. When 
the Commission speaks, there is considerable harmony with our policies on no 
WMD use by states or by non-state actors, on new weapons systems, on stopping 
proliferation and achieving elimination. 


Just three months ago, the most recent WCC assembly stated that “in the 
nuclear age God... has granted humanity many days of grace”. The assembly said 
one shared principle of world religions applies to all weapons of mass destruction 
and is “stronger than any ‘balance of terror’... [namely, if} we do not want nuclear 
weapons used against us, our nation cannot use nuclear weapons against others.” 


The assembly also urged churches to “raise awareness in [younger] generations 
with no memory of what {nuclear} weapons do”. It recommended much greater 
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international support for disarmament and compliance mechanisms including the 
IAEA. 


In the work of the WMD Commission and in the report’s title, “Weapons of 
Terror”, we find sobering and necessary realism. But we also notice a spirit of 
courage and possibility, and encouragement for people to dedicate themselves to 
non-proliferation and disarmament. 


There is appreciation of civil society as a constituency for arms control and of 
an educated public as a force for change. 


The word ‘hope’ appears six times in the document — half of them in your 
Chairman’s preface. And amid troubling trends and dangerous doctrines, the 
Commission consistently lifts up the efforts of those who keep hope alive. 


The Commission is a state-supported disarmament initiative and in this we 
see a link. This house owes much to the international commitment, the unflag- 
ging partnership and the unstinting generosity of the church in your country, the 
Church of Sweden. We see a link between the global ecumenical commitment of 
the Church of Sweden and the global security commitment of the Government 
of Sweden. For its sponsorship at this time in history of a Commission on weapons 
of mass destruction, we offer heartfelt thanks for your government’s action. 


We will receive this report on behalf of the hundreds of millions of members 
in the churches of the WCC. They are parishioners but also citizens in 150 dif- 
ferent countries around the world, including the countries of the WMD Commissioners. 


There is enduring commitment within churches to mobilize ethical, spiritual 
and political energy to meet the new challenges posed by weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Our strength in working against nuclear and other weapons has been to 
seek unity. When the churches can speak in unity they make a difference. 


Welcome to you and to members of the Commission staff. Your report has 
implications for the world and we will affirm its message in churches around the 
world. 


Thank you for your visit and for the Commission’s work. We pray that God 
may bless these efforts in good time and with good fruit. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device | 
Letter to the five permanent members of the UN Security Council, and the UN Ambassadors 
of North Korea and its neighbours, South Korea and Japan, 9 October, 2006 


Your Excellencies, 


We address this letter to the states most directly required to respond to the 
North Korean government’s apparent test of a nuclear device today. We pray that 
God will help you to respond wisely, peacefully, lawfully and collectively. News 
of the test is frightening evidence of the permissive erosion of nuclear weapons’ 
control, which has been taking place under the collective purview of the interna- 
tional community and its leading member states for the past several years. 


We bring international and regional implications to your attention. 


A nuclear test by a new state in 2006 is not only a new regional threat to world - 
security. It is also a dangerous consequence of the failure to meet international 
political obligations and commitments, especially among those governments who 
have taken up nuclear arms, openly or otherwise. 


When member churches from 150 countries met in the World Council of 
Churches’ Ninth Assembly this year, they noted the “unequivocal undertaking” 
made in 2000 by signatory states of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty to meet 
their obligations and eliminate all nuclear weapons. They noted further, howev- 
er, that the bargain at the heart of the NPT is broken and that, instead of progress 
in this field, there is crisis. Recalling six decades of church concern for the elim- 
ination of nuclear arms, they urged governments to return to and reinvigorate 


the NPT. 


Preventing conflict, increasing security and safeguarding human life are among 
the most basic responsibilities of all governments including yours. Nuclear arms 
control and disarmament contributes uniquely to all three. Progress is eminent- 
ly possible in a climate of respect for the international rule of law. 


Fulfilling your government’s obligations under the NPT, and, for those outside 
the treaty, joining the treaty as Non-Nuclear- Weapons States, are effective means of 
conflict prevention and security enhancement. Verified disarmament and verified 
non-proliferation are paramount measures for rebuilding that confidence in an inter- 
national system that has been dissipated during the first six years of this century. 


In the East Asia region, today’s event puts new urgency into a successful out- 
come from the Six Party Talks. North Korean nuclear testing must not be allowed 
to cause a chain reaction involving Japan, Taiwan, South Korea and possibly oth- 
ers such as Indonesia and Australia. We recall that the six-party talks begun in 
August 2003 in Beijing led to an agreement to work towards a nuclear-free Korean 
Peninsula and provided real signs of hope. In that light the WCC Executive 
Committee, meeting in Seoul in August 2004, called for the talks to lead to a 
formal peace treaty in the Korean Peninsula, urged the government of the DPRK 
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to abandon its nuclear weapons programme and make a verified return to the 
NPT as a non-nuclear-weapons state, and urged participants in the six-party talks 
to give due consideration to the DPRK’s concern for its security in order to resolve 
the crisis. The same conditions still obtain today. 


We call on each of your governments to ensure that the nuclear weapons cri- 
sis in north-east Asia is resolved politically through the negotiated settlement of 
grievances among the parties concerned and that it is resolved legally by a deter- 
mined and general movement of states into the spirit and the letter of the NPT 
and related treaties under the auspices of the United Nations. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device 


Letter to the WCC member churches, regional ecumenical organizations, national coun- 
cils of churches and CCIA Commission, 27 November, 20006, cf. Asia, p. 291. 


SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 


Control of Small Arms and Light Weapons 
Statement by the WCC Executive Committee, 13-16 September, 2005 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva, 
September 13-16, 2005, speaks out on small arms and light weapons to affirm 
God’s vision of life in peace and fullness. We commend to citizens and authori- 
ties the establishment of good order in a culture of peace. We stand in solidarity 
with all who suffer the consequences of gun violence or live at risk. 


Churches of the WCC have long pledged to live without resort to arms (Nairobi 
Assembly, 1975). Human security “rests in God [and] in mutual respect among 
the children of God” (Consultation on Militarism and Disarmament, Geneva, 
1989). The WCC has repeatedly applied policies of disarmament and reconcili- 
ation to public life. WCC churches have designated the first ten years of this cen- 
tury as the Decade to Overcome Violence, a goal inseparable from the control of 
small arms and light weapons. 


Among the many biblical admonitions for peace, one verse from the prophet Isaiah 
inspires churches on every continent. Its call to arbitrate, reform and begin anew 
is echoed in today’s disarmament debates: 


“He shall judge between the nations, and shall arbitrate for many peoples; they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” (Isaiah 
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In recent years churches have become leaders for peace in certain crisis zones, with 
women’s groups resolving conflicts, pastors restoring shattered lives, peace edu- 
cation rising on the parish agenda, and public demonstrations supporting the rule 
of law. Faithful leaders and parishioners are exercising their unique potential to 
make the proliferation and misuse of small arms/light weapons a matter for pub- 
lic awareness, concern and remedial action. 


Meanwhile church and other humanitarian and development agencies are find- 
ing ways to protect beneficiaries, aid workers and programmes from the threat of 
small arms. Programmes to disarm, demobilize and reintegrate ex-combatants 
are being refined over time, with some of the churches involved also stressing the 
need to work reconciliation into the same process. 


Churches and church-related organizations in East, West and Southern Africa and 
in Latin America, play key roles in community, national and regional projects to 
break the chain of supply and demand for weapons. Churches and church-relat- 
ed development organizations in the global North are strong supporters of such 
initiatives in the South, including the pioneering civil society and government 
scheme for regional arms control, the Nairobi Protocol. In Northern countries © 
with significant small arms problems of their own, WCC member churches fig- 
ure prominently among the advocates for corrective action. 


In nations where the growing problem of firearms proliferation and misuse becomes 
the focus of a thorough public debate, new limits can be imposed on weapons 
possession and use. Experience in country after country shows that the road to 
stricter, more universal and more enforceable controls is arduous, but that progress 
is well within current capacities for governmental rule-setting, corporate respon- 
sibility, and public education. 


At the international level today states are building a worldwide regulatory frame- 
work for the control of small arms and light weapons. The first pillar was the 
United Nations Programme of Action in this field in 2001. The UN instruments 
currently under discussion must assure implementation of measures already agreed 
and begin to address the broad challenges to human security that remain. States 
are not alone in this endeavour. Leading up to the UN Review Conference on the 
[1icit Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons in All Its Aspects in 2006, new arms- 
control partnerships between civil society groups and public authorities offer new 
models for success. A world of 640 million firearms that are largely uncontrolled 
requires this and much more. 


Small arms and light weapons are weapons designed for use by one or two people. 
They range from pistols and sub-machine guns to rocket-propelled grenades and 
man-portable anti-aircraft missiles. Ammunition and landmines are part of the gen- 
eral category. Portability, low cost, ease of use and minimal maintenance of these 
weapons increase individual use, private ownership and black market potential. 
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Small arms and light weapons are used in the vast majority of the world’s deaths 
by violence, taking about 1,000 lives each day. Small arms are used in some 
350,000 suicide, homicide and conflict deaths each year. Many more deaths and 
injuries are caused indirectly when small arms accumulate and spread in unsta- 
ble circumstances. Their presence fuels conflict, exacerbates abuses of human 
rights, criminal law and international humanitarian law, and creates obstacles to 
development. Weapons dispersed in war also remain available for years to disrupt 
peace, or derail it. 


Most of those who die from firearms are people in the prime of life. 


The risk factors associated with firearms apply within all countries, rich and poor. 
Small arms are especially dangerous: wherever masculinity is associated with vio- 
lence; wherever disputes are settled by violence; where law enforcement is inef- 
fective or gangs hold sway; where poverty and socio-economic inequality are high. 
Mere access to firearms is itself a major risk factor for violence — in suicides and 
in family and civil disputes. 


Men perpetrate the most armed violence and are first among gunshot victims. 
Women experience a greater range of secondary consequences as well as direct 
injury and death. Women in affected areas deal daily with the threats and conse- 
quences of small arms violence. In conflict zones, their vulnerability tends to 
increase as societal constraints on men weaken. Damage to livelihoods, nutrition, 
health and education places additional burdens on women, as does the absence or 
loss of male family members. Women also use guns in combat and fill support 
roles for armed forces and armed groups. 


The fate of children in conflict is increasingly shaped by small arms. Added to 
the direct toll in child casualties are intense fear, the loss of parents, providers and 
friends, uprooting, abduction, lost education, healthcare and aid, plus long-term 
traumas. Small arms technology makes it possible for children to carry and use 
adult weapons. An eight-year-old can be taught to fire an assault rifle. 


All ages endure violence in the media, an increasingly important factor in the 
complex phenomenon of violence today. Incessant, unrealistic, glorified — it con- 
ditions childhood behaviour, influences cognitive development and shapes per- 
ceptions of reality throughout life. Media violence influences violent behaviour 
in the same way that advertisements influence consumer behaviour, with repeti- 
tion, temptation and personal gratification. Media violence puts violent options 
on the agenda of society on a scale that would be difficult to replicate by any other 
legal means. 


Small arms manufacturing takes place in more countries than any other sector of 
the global arms industry. The production and sale of small arms is dominated by 
the world’s leading economies, but more and more developing countries have 
become involved since the end of the Cold War. Supplied mostly from that licit 
trade, the illicit trade in small arms is also widespread, an exercise 1n underground 
globalisation. Weapons are a commodity — along with drugs, diamonds, timber 
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and even human beings — traded on the black market to illegal groups. Arms bro- 
kers use the existing infrastructure of the world economy to circumvent nation- 
al and international arms controls, enabled at times by inept or corrupt officials. 


Approximately eight million firearms are manufactured each year. Some 300,000 
guns are destroyed through micro-disarmament projects. The world community 
has the potential to reverse this trend. Change will come as political and corpo- 
rate authorities, and individuals and groups at all levels, take greater responsibil- 
ity for the geopolitical economy in small arms. 


Recommendations for Action 


The Executive Committee calls on churches to take responsibility in the follow- 
ing areas related to the control of small arms and light weapons: 


¢ Promote and support legislation and programmes that enhance community 
safety and well-being, address gun violence, and reduce related human suffer- 
ing. 

e Work with civil society and governmental bodies to enhance controls over the 
production, trade, possession and use of small arms, light weapons and ammu- 
nition; and to judge the effectiveness of such efforts by reductions in the num- 
bers of victims. 

e Make multilateral and interdisciplinary collaboration an integral part of church 
policies and actions on gun violence. 

¢ Build networks within and between churches to advocate for change, includ- 
ing the adoption of an effective international Arms Trade Treaty. 

e Share local and national information and best practices with church counter- 
parts and others internationally. 

¢ Commit more fully to Christian teaching about peace and disarmament with- 
in and beyond the church and to promoting the peaceful resolution of conflict 
within society and between nations. 


Responsibility for Use 


e Exercise the unique potential of the church to curb demand for small arms and 
light weapons, especially by changing public attitudes, shaping community 
values and becoming a public voice against gun violence. Recommended actions 
include education of children about firearms, parish collection and destruction 
of weapons, mentoring of ex-combatants and at-risk youth, dialogue with pro- 
gun groups, and political support for local, national and international arms 
control measures. . 

e Provide pastoral care and assistance for gunshot survivors and carry out pub- 
lic education and advocacy work about gun violence with and for survivors. 

e Provide early warnings of conflict if small arms are introduced or increase in 
areas the church serves or monitors. 
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The Executive Committee calls on governments and civil society groups, as well 
as churches, to take responsibility for the possession and use of small arms as fol- 
lows: 


Support and strengthen programmes that enlist broad community participa- 
tion in reducing gun violence and that address the respective roles and respon- 
sibilities of women and men in overcoming gun violence. 

Include activities to prevent gun violence in public health, public security, 
human rights and development programmes. 

Promote and apply international human rights and humanitarian law as the 
standard for judging the use and misuse of firearms by military and armed 
groups. 

Implement, monitor and evaluate international standards for post-conflict dis- 
armament and demobilization, for the long-term reintegration of ex-combat- 
ants in society, and for reconciliation within affected communities. 

Include small arms controls in responsive measures where vulnerable popula- 
tions face extraordinary risks, as part of the international norm known as the 
‘Responsibility to Protect’. 

Ensure that former child soldiers are reintegrated into communities, schools 
and homes. Advocate for a binding international convention to prohibit chil- 
dren from serving in any capacity with any armed force. Ban arms sales to gov- 
ernments and groups that use children as soldiers. 


The Executive Committee calls on businesses, governments, civil society groups 
and churches to take responsibility for violence in media: 


Address, as a matter of profound relevance for the long-term reduction of vio- 
lence, the portrayal and dissemination of violence in media and electronic 
games. Take remedial action against the delivery and consumption of violent 
media content in homes and communities. 

Set community-based standards to limit violent content in electronic and broad- 
cast media and to support a workable rating system for games and media pro- 
grammes. Boycott or ban games with excessive or gratuitous violence. Promote 
and encourage non-violent games, films and programmes. 


Controlling Supply and Suppliers 


The Executive Committee calls on governments and inter-governmental organ- 
izations to control the supply of small arms and regulate weapons suppliers: 


Provide for implementation of existing small arms/light weapons controls at 
the 2006 United Nations Review Conference and, there and in future, add new 
and binding agreements that prohibit transfer to non-state actors, govern the 
licensed trade in small arms, limit civilian possession, and control arms already 
present in communities. 

Negotiate a comprehensive and legally-binding treaty to make arms transfers 
lawful, limited and licensed, to stop transfers to the black market, and to make 
suppliers partially liable for human rights violations committed with their 
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products. Ensure that any such Arms Trade Treaty sets clear criteria for com- 
pliance and verification. Adopt regional codes of conduct for governments 
regarding the legal trade in arms. 

e Adopt and implement the international agreement of 2005 on marking and 
tracing of small arms and light weapons. 

e Prohibit the civilian possession and use of assault rifles and other excessively 
dangerous gun types and ammunition. 

e Given appropriate licensing and storage provisions, define legal possession and 
use of small arms based on types appropriate for military, police and security 
personnel and types appropriate for licensed hunters, target shooters and weapons 
collectors. 

e Enlist the small arms industry in aligning the design, manufacture, advertis- 
ing, sales and brokering of lethal weapons with the usage of those weapons that 
is allowed under international and national law. 

e Levy taxes on small arms sales and exports in order to offset costs incurred by 
gun violence in society, including the cost of training in the non-violent reso- 
lution of conflicts. 


Ensuring Accountability 


The Executive Committee calls on governments, inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and businesses, in partnership with civil society to: 


e Clarify commitments and maximize transparency in corporate and government 
arms affairs through the use of legislation, investigation, and lobbying and 
public disclosure. Define and achieve specific accountabilities throughout the 
product cycle — in design, manufacture, sales, brokering, trafficking, acquisi- 
tion, storage, use and demolition. 

e Require full disclosure of small arms and light weapons exports by all arms- 
exporting nations; sanction states that are malfeasant. 

e Integrate United Nations standards for law enforcement and security usage of 
firearms into national legislation; establish civil society mechanisms to evalu- 
ate national compliance with those standards. 

e Provide political, financial, technical and spiritual support for the implemen- 
tation of policies recommended here. 


CONVENTIONAL ARMS CONTROL 


Draft resolution on conventional arms control before the United Nations 
General Assembly 
Letter to the sponsoring states — Argentina, Australia, Costa Rica, Finland, Japan, 
Kenya and the UK, 6 October, 2006 


Your Excellencies, 


The World Council of Churches would like to convey our gratitude for your 
government’s sponsorship of the draft resolution on the control of conventional 
arms at the First Committee, UN General Assembly. We attach great importance 
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to the establishment of an Arms Trade Treaty. Member churches in 150 coun- 
tries, including your country, look forward to a treaty capable of controlling the 
global arms trade and thereby saving lives. 


We welcome the references in the draft to the UN Charter and to internation- 
al humanitarian law. However, an effective Arms Trade Treaty must also be anchored 
in other foundational commitments and obligations of states and include specif- 
ic references. 


Chief among these is the need for recognition of international human rights 
law as a norm of great consequence in controlling arms. We urge your govern- 
ment and the other co-sponsors to include a specific reference to human rights in 
the draft resolution. Concern for the treaty’s ultimate beneficiaries — the people 
it must protect — requires this provision. 


WCC policy in this area calls governments to negotiate a comprehensive and 
legally binding treaty ensuring that arms transfers are limited and licensed as 
well as lawful, that stops transfers to the black market and, when it comes to 
human rights, that makes suppliers partially liable for human rights violations 
committed with their products. 


In this week there are signs of dysfunction on both ends of the spectrum of 
arms control, from Pennsylvania to North Korea. The urgency of controlling the 
global arms industry is especially evident. Yet every week, in every region, the 
proliferation of weapons causes violent deaths, acute suffering and an uncon- 
scionable diversion of resources from things that make for peace. 


We look forward to your government’s continued and increasing leadership in 
bringing about reform. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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UNITED NATIONS RELATIONS 
& RESPONSIBILITY TO PROTECT 


UNITED NATIONS RELATIONS 


The collaboration of the WCC with International Governmental Institutions 


Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, at the Plenary of the Pontifical 
Council Cor Unum, Vatican City, November 22, 2003 


Your Eminences, 
Your Excellencies, 
Dear participants, friends and colleagues, 


I am delighted to be in your midst and to be able to participate in dialogue with 
you about our witness as churches to the International Governmental Institutions, 
in particular to the UN, where my focus will be. I bring you greetings from 
Geneva, in particular from our General Secretary, Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser, and his 
newly-elected successor, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia. 


For 60 years now — longer than the existence of both the UN and the WCC —advo- 
cacy at the UN has been a priority for the ecumenical movement. The WCC, now 
with a membership of more than 340 churches in 120 countries, is a child of the 
same generation as the UN, and like the Roman Catholic Church, we have strong- 
ly promoted the values of multilateralism — international law, human rights and 
peaceful resolutions of conflicts — as expressions of human dignity and civilization. 


In many fields we have close, constructive and creative cooperation with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Let me share with you some examples. In a number of both 
regional and national ecumenical organizations, the Roman Catholic Church is a 
full member and very active. With Justice and Peace-Netherlands we work close- 
ly together advocating for the International Criminal Court and for the creation 
of the Centre for Justice and Reconciliation. The cooperation with the Holy See 
representative in Geneva is excellent, and in particular we benefited from that 
during the Iraq crisis. For many years we have had joint delegations and strong 
Roman Catholic presence, including some bishops, in the WCC delegations to 
the UN Commission on Human Rights in Geneva. 


It is indeed timely that we can meet in a dialogue and mutual sharing of experi- 
ences, at a time when the concept of multilateralism and the role of religion in 
society are challenged. It is a time for us to assess and see how we can improve 
our witness. 


The Swedish author Frans G. Bengtsson, who most of you have probably never 
heard of, used to introduce himself as a literary omnivore. He consumed all kinds 
of texts with lust and joy — magazines, novels, newspapers, bills, aide-memoirs 
and minutes. 
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Except for three kinds of texts, that he refused to read: 


a) Law 
b) The Apostle Paul 
c) Texts beginning with the words: “We are living in a time of change.” 


I like to disagree with Frans G. Bengtsson. It is true that every generation might 
have good reason to feel that they are living in a time of change. 


And we are indeed living in a time of change. 


Our societies go through dramatic changes: 
— From mono-cultural to multi-cultural; 
— From industry-based to knowledge-based; 
— From national to regional and global; 
From modern to trans-modern; 
— From secular to post-secular. 


Some of these changes are more obvious in industrial countries, however, through 
globalization, the effects are to be recognized globally. 


I very much appreciate His Excellency Archbishop Cordes’ paper on how religion 
through modernism and secularism in the Western world has been pushed into 
the private sphere. This is important for us to understand and assess, to be able 
to meet the challenge of the return of religion in political processes. Governments 
and intergovernmental institutions are not equipped to deal with this post-sec- 
ular challenge and therefore open to us in a new way. 


In a more integrated world, joined by markets, emails and “CNNification”, the 
challenge of doing international affairs work for a church is different. An informed 
public opinion can today be extremely powerful and change governments’ pub- 
lic agendas. 


So, my understanding is that this change is a major opportunity for the Christian 
churches. However, we must be open and flexible, if we are to make use of the 
new possibilities. 


Like all institutions, we are forced to adapt in order to be relevant to our task and 
to the people we are sent to serve. Structures that used to be influential are sud- 
denly irrelevant. New structures of power are emerging. We must find new sources 
of funding. 


What does a changing society mean to our UN advocacy and to our work in inter- 
national affairs? I would like to give two examples from my personal experience 
on how new technology has changed preconditions for policy-making. 


My first personal experience with the UN was in 1987, when I was asked by the 
Swedish Government to be advisor to the Swedish delegation to the General 
Assembly, as representative of the Swedish peace organizations. 
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At that time, e-mail did not exist. The fax was relatively new. Every morning the 
Ambassador met with his staff to give instructions and discuss the agendas and 
meetings of the day. At the end of the day the staff reported back and a telex was 
sent back to Stockholm for the staff there to work with instructions for the next 
day. 


The Ambassador was in total control of the work of the Swedish delegation. He 
was also extremely powerful, as it was not possible to communicate anything but 
the most important issues. The rest had to be decided on the spot. 


Today, every staff is e-mailing not only Stockholm but the rest of the world in 
order to get the best possible information and knowledge. Even small issues go 
to Stockholm for consideration. The Ambassador is by-passed on a lot of issues 
and has, in order to be relevant, to adopt a completely different style of leader- 
ship. 


The same goes for us. Twenty years ago it was sufficient to be present in New 
York and, on behalf of the churches, lobby and influence ambassadors to the UN. 
Today, in order to achieve results, we have to have the same message in New York, 
as in Stockholm, Santiago and Seoul. 


We have to work with the member churches on issues of international affairs, and 
not only act on their behalf. We have to communicate and build alliances in new 
ways. We have to establish new priorities. 


The other example I would like to give you is more recent — when I was serving © 
as political advisor to the Swedish Foreign Minister. When I began in 1994, the 
mobile phone was relatively new. It was clumsy, and the cover with the network 
was not reliable. 


Only a year later, most of these problems were solved, and suddenly there was a 
major shift in policy-making. The Foreign Ministers started to talk directly to 
each other. Before, a phone call was a major event to organize. Just to have two 
ministers sitting at their desk at the same time was a major achievement. Every 
call was carefully planned, basically to confirm dialogues that had already been 
made by civil servants. Now, they started to collect the phone numbers of their 
colleagues. They became Ivan, Lena, Madeleine and Klaus to one another. 


This meant that the systems were by-passed, and had to change in order to be rel- 
evant. Politics became much more dynamic, with increased possibilities and risks 
for unexpected decisions. Politics became much more sensitive to the public debate 
and to the media. 


For us this is good news, if we can change accordingly. Politics today give much 
more room for values, principles and public voice, compared to ten years ago. But 
we, as churches, need to be more visible, in the media and also in direct contact 
and dialogue with ministers. We need to be known and relevant. We need to 
make use of our unique role as churches, act with quality, and focus our work in 
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areas where we are able to make a difference. Our role is not to make politics, but 
to make politics possible. 


Twenty years ago, before the explosion of information technology, the role of a 
multilateral actor — like the WCC — was different and much more self-evident. 
Simply by being in Geneva, we were better informed, better equipped and bet- 
ter placed than any national actor. 


Today that is not the case anymore. I was as well informed in my home in Vasteras 
in Sweden a little more than a year ago as I am now. 


National actors in the developed world have the information and the financial 
tools they need to became global actors by themselves. In this time of globaliza- 
tion, it is in fact much easier to fund national structures for global work. 


7K OK 


Ecumenical priorities always depend on context. The two major European ecu- 
menical assemblies are good examples. 


At the All-European Christian Assembly in Basel in May, 1989, half a year before 
the end of the Cold War, the European churches called for the abolition of the 
institution of war. 


In Graz in 1997, during the crisis in former Yugoslavia, the same churches iden- 
tified the need for humanitarian intervention, also with military means, as a last 
resort. 


The ecumenical movement shows in particular its relevance when it is able to 
interpret the present and the future and provide guidance, leadership and inspi- 
ration to member churches and its constituencies on how best to meet the chal- 
lenges of our time. 


The history of WCC advocacy at the UN shows many good examples of this. 


The WCC’s involvement with the UN started actually already when the UN was 
in formation. 


Inspired by the 1937 Oxford ecumenical conference on Life and Work, ecumeni- 
cal bodies, particularly in the US and Great Britain, on behalf of the WCC in the 
process of formation, began after 1943 discussions on how the hoped-for peace 
would be structured, and how to build the new international order. 


Through the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches, US churches developed a programme called “Six Pillars of Peace”. This 
programme offered important correctives to the draft charter for the UN pro- 
duced at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington DC. There, an appeal 
was made for the incorporation of human rights provisions in the Charter, the 
revision of the Charter in order to recognize the role of the great powers, but also 
to give a say to all nations, great and small. 
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At the founding conference of the United Nations in San Francisco, a church del- 
egation strongly argued that the United Nations must be seen not just as an instru- 
ment of states, but also give expression to the aspirations of the world’s peoples. 


The lack of this, they argued, was a major reason why the League of Nations had 
failed. Therefore they urged for a preamble stating that, and the inclusion of an 
article which would provide people with direct access to its deliberations. 


The UN Charter eventually did reflect the concerns and contributions of the 
churches. When it was signed at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco on October 
24, 1945, the preamble referred to the “peoples of the United Nations, deter- 
mined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” And an article 
was included which provides for consultation with non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 


One leading lay person of the time and later US Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, affirmed this, submitting that: 


As originally projected at Dumbarton Oaks, the organization was primari- 
ly a political device whereby the so-called great powers were to rule the 
world ... It was the religious people-who took the lead in seeking that the 
organization should be dedicated not merely to a peaceful but to a just order... 


The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace was also the organizer of the meet- 
ing in Cambridge in 1946 where the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, CCIA, was formed jointly between the WCC, in the process of forma- 
tion, and the International Missionary Council, only a year after the birth of the 
UN. CCIA was created to ensure an effective relationship between the churches 
and the leadership of the new global body and also to provide the main means to 
represent WCC member churches at the UN. 


CCIA became one of the first international NGOs to be granted consultative sta- 
tus with the UN Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). It also played a key 
role in helping to shape the Conference of NGOs in Consultative Status with 
ECOSOC (CONGO) with specialist committees in such areas as human rights, 


disarmament and development. 


Engagement in human rights work was immediate for the Commission and its 
focus on the adoption of a UN Universal Declaration for Human Rights was 
achieved on December 10, 1948. Its first Director, Dr O. Fredrick Nolde and his 
staff played a significant role in the drafting of the Declaration, contributing to 
the formulation of the article on religious liberty. 


They went on to work on issues such as decolonization, peace and war, refugee 
protection and relief, the status of women, women in development, eradication 
of poverty and racism. Dr Nolde’s biographer even notes that the staff of the CCIA 
were often highly regarded in inner circles of the UN both for their expertise, and 
for the pastoral role several of them played with diplomats and senior officials. 
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Through the regular production of a “pre-Assembly memorandum” which was 
circulated to all the permanent missions at the UN headquarters, the CCIA made 
delegations aware of the positions of the WCC on the growing range of items on 
the General Assembly’s agenda. 


In 1968, a thorough review of the CCIA agenda took place in The Hague, on the 
eve of the WCC’s Uppsala Assembly, with a significant shift from the North 
Atlantic agenda to broader Southern perspectives, which were confirmed at the 
Fourth WCC Assembly, the same year. 


In the years that followed, the representatives to the UN focused heavily on an 
agenda close to that of the G77. Examples include work on the elimination of 
racism and of the apartheid regime in South Africa, the African liberation strug- 
gle, militarization, human rights abuses under military dictatorships, nuclear dis- 
armament, international economic justice and a new world order, the rights of 
women and of indigenous peoples and a concern for children and youth. 


WCC/CCIA has participated in and often made substantive contributions to most 
major UN world conferences held over the years, and helped plan parallel events 
around many of them. During the 1990s these included the World Conference 
on Environment and Development, the Copenhagen Social Summit, the Beijing 
World Conference on Women and Development, the Cairo World Conference on 
Population and Development, the Hague Peace Conference and more recently the 
World Conference against Racism and Xenophobia, in Durban, 2001, and the 
World Summit on Sustainable Development, Johannesburg, 2002. 


The WCC has worked especially on the follow-up work of the Commission on 
Social Development, the Status of Women, and Sustainable Development includ- 
ing Climate Change. As a member of the NGO Coalition for the creation of the 
International Criminal Court (ICC), it has worked to further the application of 
the international rule of law. Ecumenical delegations have participated in meet- 
ings of the Commission and its Sub-commission on Human Rights in Geneva. 


The membership of both the WCC and the UN has changed significantly from 
the founders, who were mostly from the global North, to the current member- 
ship which is mostly from the global South. Our respective agendas have expand- 
ed and for the WCC, important additional issues on our agenda today include 
globalization, the international debt crisis , climate change and global warming, 
HIV/AIDS, women under racism, indigenous peoples and their land struggle, 
root causes of terrorism, humanitarian intervention and application of sanctions. 


The WCC may well be the largest and most representative of the international 
NGOs accredited to the UN. It is certainly among those closest to local condi- 
tions affecting the lives of countless individuals. 


Partly as a result of this, WCC delegations to UN world conferences or summits 
have often played important roles in broader civil society coalitions formed along- 
side the intergovernmental gatherings in the hope of influencing the outcome. 
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Iraq is the conflict that takes most of the attention of the UN Security Council 
at the moment. It is also the conflict that has had most of the attention of the 
International Affairs team of the WCC over the last year. 


On March 20th, when the US-led coalition started the war on Iraq, the general 
secretary of the WCC stated that the pre-emptive military attack was immoral, 
illegal and ill-advised. These are not unique words in the ecumenical family. 
During the whole Iraq crisis, the member churches of the World Council of 
Churches and other actors in the ecumenical family were able to maintain a clear, 
common and consistent language, also in harmony with the voice of the Roman 


Catholic Church. 


In particular, we should recognize the US churches which have been courageous- 
ly active in a difficult political context. Their work shows clearly the importance 
of the ecumenical movement and the value of international contacts when reflect- 
ing on public issues. 


While the so-called religious right — which forms its theological reflection pre- 
dominantly in a domestic context — has beaten war drums with the US Government, 
the Roman Catholic Church and the member churches of the World Council of 
Churches have been able to form an independent, strong and prophetic critique. 


For the WCC, advocacy against a war means: 


listening to member churches and partners 

reading the political context 

providing theological insights, moral and ethical dimensions 
formulating positions and statements 

communicating positions to the media and wider public 

shaping public opinion 

mobilizing member churches 

lobbying international intergovernmental bodies and governments 


There were many statements produced by the WCC last year. I would like to com- 
ment on one of them, which was a result of a meeting during the German Presidency 
of the UN Security Council in Berlin, on February 5, convened by the WCC, 
where heads of churches in European countries together with the CEC, MECC 
and the NCCCUSA, gathered to find a common language and response to the 
Iraq crisis. 3 . 


The statement involved asking every general secretary of regional ecumenical 
organizations to join the WCC General Secretary in calling their respective mem- 
bers to a global advocacy effort. 


Within a few days we had 181 heads of churches’ signatures, which were hand- 
ed over by our UN office to the members of the Security Council and to the UN 
Secretary General. 
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While the WCC statements normally are talking to the member churches, the 
Berlin document gave an opportunity to talk with the member churches. 


This and other statements were translated into Arabic and we made efforts to get 
them known in that part of the world, from Lebanon to the Persian Gulf. 


It was picked up by the Arab media and, for example, the Lebanese newspaper 
An’nahar in its editorial recognized the voice of the Christian churches and also 
challenged the Arab leaders to do more of the same. Churches in the Middle East 
have especially welcomed the international Christian voice and unity and grass- 
roots communities stated that the WCC statements made them proud to be 
Christians. 


This is of course a very important message to and support for the significant role 
and centuries-old presence of Christians in the Middle East and their key role as 
bridge-builders between the so-called Western Christian world and the Muslim 
one. 


We were, despite a unified ecumenical movement and a lot of advocacy efforts, 
not able to stop the war. 


However, we were able to reach two very important achievements: 


1. To bring the message to the Muslim world that this was not a Christian war 
against Islam, but an action taken by some governments. 


2. To contribute clearly to the discussion about the illegality of the action by 
those governments. 


This discussion will continue and we need continuously to be part of it. 


International relations can basically work in three different ways. The first option 
is to let the strongest decide. The second is anarchy. And the third is according 
to international law. 


International law is not always easy, and does not always have the answer. However, 
it is by far the best option and our task is to strengthen the framework of inter- 
national law. 


What has been at stake in the Iraq crisis are some of the important principles, 
developed throughout the 20th century within the UN system, with the experi- 
ences of two World Wars, a process of de-colonization, the Cold War and sever- 
al humanitarian crises in mind. 


For us who believe in the concept of common security, on the need to achieve 
security not against the adversary but together with him, this is a time of both 
great challenges and great opportunities. 


Looking at the world today, it is a most frightening place, in fact more frighten- 
ing than has been the case for a long time, and in particular since the end of the 
Cold War. 
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e Not because we have more conflicts between or within states. In fact, the 
number of conflicts is scaling down, especially between states. 

¢ Not because the number of terrorist incidents are increasing. On the con- 
trary, they are declining. 

e¢ Not because the number of people killed in these conflicts or attacks is 
growing. Compared to a decade ago, this trend is also declining. 

¢ Not because there is a lack of ideas on how to solve old conflicts and pre- 
vent new ones. The creativity from a number of new actors in this field is 
most promising. 


However the risks to international peace and security that are increasing are: 


1. Instability arising from too many fragile or collapsed states. 

2. Proliferation of small arms and light weapons and the deterioration of the 
effectiveness of the treaty regimes to prohibit proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction 

3. Growth of international terrorist networks. 


The main problem is the difficulty to achieve consensus, confidence and common 
strategies on how to meet these threats to peace and security. Also the weaken- 
ing of international institutions and rules created to serve precisely that purpose, 
including the rules to govern the use of force and the current militarization of the 
understanding of security. 


These concerns were at the core of the discussions at the WCC International Affairs 
and Advocacy week at the UN, this past week. This was the first time that we, as 
the WCC, met with key people in member churches, ecumenical organizations 
and specialized ministries for mutual sharing and common strategizing at the UN. 


It was heartening to experience the expectations they all have towards the lead- 
ership role of the WCC in international affairs. There was also a great interest 
from the UN, for example on the ethical and theological aspects on the respon- 
sibility to protect, which was one of the public seminar topics. Our advocacy role 
as churches is not only critical, but much needed and we should not shy away 
from it. 


The present state of flux in national and international politics and the need for a 
new political ethos is a great challenge and an opportunity for the Christian 
churches. 


The ecumenical movement, through the WCC, has for decades promoted the need 
for a just, peaceful, participatory and sustainable global order. It has done so, and 
will continue to do so, with a clear understanding about the realities in the world, 
but without being paralyzed by it. 


The WCC has always had a realistic, but hopeful, understanding of the role of 
the UN. The UN can never be stronger than the political will and power that is 
given to it by the member states. 
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And — to quote the most famous of my countrymen among UN officials — Dag 
Hammarskjéld: “The UN was not created to take humanity to heaven, but to 
save it from hell.” 


Understanding the reality, we as churches are asked to offer hope and promise as 
well as a call to repentance, on the basis of the gospel. The message must be so 
true and demanding that the messengers will break through the barriers to deliv- 
er it, and to win the hearing and response of those to whom it is addressed. 


The biblical promise of a new heaven and a new earth (Rev. 21:1), where love will 
prevail, invites us as Christians to engage in the world. 


The contrast of that vision with the reality makes that invitation compulsory and 
urgent. 


Support for the work of the United Nations 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 4 September, 2004 


Dear Mr Annan, 


We write to you from Nairobi, Kenya, where we are meeting as representa- 
tives of the Christian ecumenical bodies of the eight continents and regions of 
the world — Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, 
North America, the Pacific — and of the World Council of Churches. We are meet- 
ing during a time of appalling and continuing instances of conflict and violence, 
from nearby Sudan to North Ossetia in Russia and in the Middle East, but we 
greet you in the name of him who said, “Blessed are the peacemakers”. 


In May this year several of us were privileged to meet with you in your office 
in New York. On 17 May, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, met with you and on 24 May you received a delegation of 
church representatives from the USA, Canada and Europe. We recall those meet- 
ings with deep gratitude and appreciation. We were moved by your readiness to 
find time in your schedule to receive us, and by the evident seriousness with which 
you listened to us and attended to our concerns. We further appreciated your sin- 
cere recognition of the positive role which faith and religious commitment can 
and does play in working for reconciliation in a world of conflict and violence. 
We left much encouraged by a real sense of commonality of interest and purpose 
between yourself and ecumenical Christianity. Among the fruits of Dr Kobia’s 
conversation with you has been the call to churches throughout the world to 
observe 21 September as a day of prayer for peace, to be shared with people of all 
faiths, and for this we are deeply thankful. 


All of us meeting here in Nairobi wish to take this opportunity of reaffirming 
the deep desire of our organizations and member churches to support the United 
Nations, and you personally, at this critical time on the world scene. We believe 
that the UN remains the indispensable instrument of the nations of the world if 
they are to remove the scourge of war from the earth and to establish the condi- 
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tions for peace, notably: observance of human rights, a just sharing of the earth’s 
resources, eliminating poverty and all forms of discrimination. In face of all ten- 
dencies either to disregard it or exploit it for particular national ends, we believe 
that the unique status of the UN in the eyes of all its member states must be 
restored, accompanied by a renewed respect for international law and the desire 
to solve conflicts by a truly multilateral approach. We are committing ourselves 
to promoting this view of the UN in our respective church constituencies. 


Soon the UN will be marking the 60th anniversary of its founding. We share 
the hopes of many that this will present an opportunity for a just appraisal of the 
role which the UN has played since the Second World War, and at the same time 
an examination of how it can be adapted to fulfill more effectively its role in a 
world which has changed so much in sixty years. Coming as we do from all regions 
of the world, we are very conscious that to many peoples and nations, especially 
outside Europe and North America, the inherited structures of governance of the 
UN do not adequately reflect the present realities and needs of the world as a 
whole. We look forward to sharing in and contributing to the coming debate on 
these issues, for we believe in the UN and in its future. 


Returning to the more personal level, we especially wish you to know the deep 
respect and trust in which you are held among us and those whom we represent. 
It is difficult for us to conceive the pressures you must experience day by day, but 
we hope that on your part you can imagine the spiritual support with which you 
are surrounded. Be assured that every discouraging sign which you encounter, 
whether of indifference to or hostility towards the UN and your work, is being 
countered by the hopes and prayers of countless people of faith and goodwill 
around the world. We will always be ready to offer signs of this support in fur- 
ther meetings with you, and to hear your own expectations and hopes of the 
churches in facing the current challenges for peace and justice. Indeed we would 
welcome the opportunity of such a meeting before the end of this year, and one 
of our colleagues will be in contact with your office about this possibility. 


Attached to this sentiment we would like to offer a specific suggestion. We 
believe it would be very appropriate if, in addition to your statements on partic- 
ular problems, crises and conflicts, and your reports to the governing bodies of 
the UN, you felt able from time to time to deliver what would amount to a “State 
of the World” message, addressing global issues and placing particular problems 
in a world perspective — and also pointing to wherever you see signs of hope. This, 
we believe, would not only serve to enhance the profile of the UN in the eyes of 
people at large, but also help to generate and spread the sense that we are indeed 
living in one interdependent world where there can be no real peace and securi- 
ty for any if there is not peace and security for all. 


These thoughts, wishes and hopes, which we convey for your kind attention, 
come with our heartfelt prayers that you may be given all needed strength and 
wisdom, and yourself find blessing as you seek to fulfill the responsibilities entrust- 
ed to you. 
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On behalf of our respective independent regional ecumenical organizations and 


the World Council of Churches, 


Yours sincerely, 


The Revd Dr H. Mvume Dandala 
General Secretary 
All Africa Conference of Churches 


Dr Ahn Jae Woong 
General Secretary 
Christian Conference of Asia 


The Rt Revd Dr Kingsley Lewis 
Member, Continuation Committee 
Caribbean Conference of Churches 


The Revd Dr Keith Clements 
General Secretary 
Conference of European Churches 


The Revd Israel Batista 
General Secretary 
Latin American Council of Churches 


Guirguis I. Saleh 
General Secretary 
Middle East Council of Churches 


The Revd Dr Karen Hamilton 
General Secretary 
Canadian Council of Churches 


The Revd Valamotu Palu 
General Secretary 
Pacific Conference of Churches 


The Revd Dr Bob Edgar 
General Secretary 
National Council of Churches USA 


The Revd Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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Seminar on UN Reform and Civil Society, Stockholm, Sweden 
Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, 15 January, 2005 


Dear Friends, 


Every year, according to the report of the High Level Panel on Threats, Challenges 
and Change, six million children die from hunger. 


This means that every year we add about 25 million people to the list of people 
that have missed one of their closest and most loved ones — a son or a daughter, 
a sister or a brother — due to lack of bread. This is probably one of the most painful 
experiences a human being can have. 


What this large group of people has in common is the lack of ability to be heard. 
There are very few politicians among these 25 million. No business leaders, authors, 
journalists, TV producers, university teachers or others that form public opinion. 
This group of professional creators of public opinion is actually smaller than the 
group with the family experience of losing a child because of hunger. 


Let us, as a thought-provoking experiment, suppose that every author, every TV 
producer, every business leader, every professional politician, every university 
teacher, would have the common experience to have lost a loved one, due to lack 
of bread. Would that in any way influence what we read in the paper or the con- 
tent in the public debate. Would research, trade and political decisions be the 
same? 


One way to answer the question is to look at myself. Would I be different and act 
differently if I had lost a child or a sister due to starvation? 


The answer is obvious and I believe we have seen some of this answer also in the 
reactions in this as in many other wealthy countries, after the Tsunami. The pain 
experienced in missing or dead loved ones or people close to us has helped many 
people to identify with victims and released a unique expression of solidarity and 
compassion. 


This answer is also relevant when discussing civil society’s relationship to the UN 
system. The main objective of civil society should be to bring the voice that is not 
necessarily heard through the normal political UN channels to the attention of 
those that have the power to change — in member states and in the UN system. 


The question is — how can this be best organized? How do we identify the most 
relevant alternative voices, the most legitimate and representative ones when it 
comes to constituency? How can we bring the perspectives we so desperately need 
to improve the capacity of the UN system, to find the moral direction of where 
to go? 


I represent one of the longest and most well-established NGOs at the UN. The 
WCC/CCIA was given consultative status to ECOSOC in 1946. The network 
comprises 343 churches in 120 countries, representing 400-500 million people. 
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We have a strong history. We influenced the wording in the preamble of the UN 
Charter and took part in drafting the Universal Declaration on Human Rights. 
We were the pioneers in bringing victims of human rights violations in front of 
the UN Commission on Human Rights. 


In 1946 there where about 40 NGOs that had consultative status. Today there 
are more than 2,200. The Human Rights Commission is flooded with all kind 
of groups and structures claiming to be NGOs, and there is so much noise that 
the voice of the voiceless — even if it is also there — is not heard any more. 


Representing an organization with a strong formal case of legitimacy and repre- 
sentivity, it would be tempting to argue for stricter and more traditional criteria. 


I believe that would be terribly wrong. In a complex, dynamic and fast-chang- 
ing globalized world it is very difficult to know who is best able to be the rele- 
vant voice of the normally voiceless. A structure that a few years ago was the most 
relevant can suddenly become obsolete. 


I therefore strongly support the ambition of the Cardoso report to open up and 
bring in new actors, also from the business sector. The voice of the voiceless in 
today’s world cannot not be found by narrowing down and limiting it. Having 
worked with Sami (indigenous) issues in Sweden in the last few years I have, for 
example, reached the conclusion that the big forest companies have been faster 
to understand human rights than local municipalities with a clear left majority. 


For the legitimacy and future of the UN itself, I believe this is critical. The trust, 
the belief, the concern for the future of the UN can at the moment primarily be 
found among the constituency we have in this room — social democrats or dem- 
ocratic centre left in the North. 


The conservatives and the business representatives are far too absent in the dis- 
cussions. Representatives from the South do participate, but are often rather frus- 
trated and impatient and with a more narrow and immediate agenda. 


The way forward is to open up and encourage new forms of contacts, more infor- 
mal contacts, different ways of interacting. The UN staff and also country repre- 
sentatives need to be encouraged and stimulated to have more informal contacts 
with civil society. More and different structures for interactions are needed. 


It is, in today’s world, very difficult to find criteria for who is best giving voice 
to the voiceless, and which groups in civil society are most legitimate and most 
representative. However, when there is a critical mass of exchange of ideas, the 
chances increase so that the voice is heard. 


In a more integrated world, joined by markets, e-mails and “CNNification”, the 
challenge of doing international affairs work and UN advocacy for civil society 
and NGOs is different. An informed public opinion can today be extremely pow- 
erful, and change governments’ public agendas. 
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Look at the land mines campaign. Or look at the Geneva initiative on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Two groups, without formal power, by doing their homework 
well, using networks and interacting with friendly governments, were able to 
influence and change the agendas of Israel, the EU, the US, Russia, and the Security 
Council. 


For civil society this is good news, if we can change accordingly. Politics today 
give much more room for values, principles and public voice, compared to ten or 
fifteen years ago. But we, as civil society and NGOs, need to be more visible, in 
the media and also in direct contact and dialogue with ministers. We need to be 
known and relevant. We need to make use of our unique role, act with quality, 
and focus our work in areas where we are able to make a difference. 


And remember. Our role is not to make politics, but to make politics possible — 
by being concerned about fundamental values and principles — by giving voice 
to perspectives that are not normally heard. 


“In Larger Freedom” High-Level Panel Report on Threats, Challenges and 
Change Report of the Millennium Project 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 21 April, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches and the UN were formed at the same time 
and in the same political context, with the ultimate aim to work for unity and 
peace in the world. We have grown and struggled together in response to the 
challenges of our times. 


The reflection on international affairs of the World Council of Churches is based 
on ethical and theological reflections with our 347 member churches worldwide. 
The concerns raised in our process are closely linked to the agenda of the UN. 
The WCC and UN have shared goals on justice and peace, on eradication of pover- 
ty and on the promotion and defence of human rights and human dignity. 


The WCC has with interest received your report “In Larger Freedom: Towards 
Development, Security and Human Rights for All”. We have also considered the 
reports from the Secretary-General’s High-Level Panel on Threats, Challenges 
and Change as well as from the Millennium Project and would like to take this 
opportunity to share with you our concerns and reflections. 


We consider these reports most helpful in the urgent work to reform the UN, 
set clearer priorities and mobilize the political will needed to fulfill its tasks. 


One of the most important achievements of these reports is that they have 
aimed at, and to a large extent have also succeeded, in bringing together the con- 
cerns of development and security. By seeking a common and inclusive approach 
involving the global South and the global North, there is a basis for moving 
towards a reformed United Nations. 
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In particular we appreciate the consensus achieved by the High-Level Panel on 
the main threats to peace and security and the correlation between them. We wel- 
come that you, in your report, are building on this consensus and bring that con- 
cept further towards the September 2005 Summit of the UN General Assembly. 


The WCC advocates a reform that empowers and strengthens the UN and 
achieves better representation so that the world organization can successfully 
address the global challenges facing humanity: wars, conflicts, nuclear arms, envi- 
ronmental degradation, AIDS and other diseases, under-development, extreme 
poverty and acts of terror. 


Your report is comprehensive and the interconnectedness of the issues that it 
addresses very timely. The WCC is encouraged by this initiative and recommits 
itself to support the UN and the agenda you are proposing. 


We would also like to take this opportunity to comment specifically on a num- 
ber of issues in the reports: economic justice and poverty eradication, peace and 
security, institutional reform, environment and the role of religion. 


1. Economic Justice and Poverty Eradication 


The WCC shares the aspiration of the UN to end hunger and extreme pover- 
ty. The number of people who suffer from extreme poverty, hunger and lack of 
health and education must be reduced by at least half before 2015, if not earlier. 
The absence of basic living conditions is a clear violation of human rights and 
human dignity. Fighting poverty means replacing desperation with hope, and is 
therefore also the best investment in security and peace. As the report rightly 
indicates, extreme poverty is closely linked to insecurity. However, the Development 
Agenda should not be guided by a narrow focus on security and the threat of ter- 
ror. 


The ecumenical approach to the pressing concerns of economy and ecology is 
based on the vision of human development and life with dignity, within sustain- 
able communities. Such a vision can become a reality only when economic, finan- 
cial and ecological justice is addressed holistically, with democratic participation 
at all levels. 


The vision can never be achieved while the material over-abundance enjoyed 
by a small part of the global community continues to grow side-by-side with, 
and often at the expense of, the extreme need of a large proportion of the same 
community, resulting in increasing inequity. 


It is precisely this vision that WCC shares with the UN in its aspirations to 
end hunger and extreme poverty. The number of people who suffer from extreme 
poverty, hunger, lack of health and education is a violation of human rights. The 
WCC calls for all countries to honour the implementation of MDGs, particular- 
ly in implementing Goal Eight, to “develop a global partnership for develop- 
ment”. 
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The current inequitable trade policies make it difficult to achieve the goal of 
“creating an international partnership for development”. Trade is a crucial part 
of global society and, ideally, trade policies should serve the needs of development 
within a government’s overall policy. The present tendencies and patterns of trade 
liberalization have critically weakened the structures that are necessary and there- 
by have widened the gap between poor and wealthy countries, between those indi- 
viduals that have the strength to participate in a competitive market and those 
that have not. The timely finalization of the Doha Development Round should 
contribute to increasing resources in the developing countries to combat pover- 
ty. One hundred percent debt cancellation for poor countries and increase of Official 
Development Assistance, ODA, to the UN level of 0.7 are also essential. It is 
impossible for many developing countries to escape the poverty trap without 
major growth in ODA. 


2. Peace and Security 


The danger of war and the need to restrict and limit military violence with the 
help of international law is reflected in the UN Charter, in particular in Chapter 
Vil and Article 51. The Charter was drawn up from the experiences of two world 
wars. The legal foundation to avoid or place limits on war remained important 
during the process of decolonization and the Cold War. We are therefore con- 
cerned by the far-reaching interpretation the HLP, in paragraph 188, gives to 
Article 51, by referring to the possibility to pre-emptively “take military action 
as long as the threat is zmmuinent”. For the same reason we cannot agree with the 
interpretation in your report, paragraph 124, that “imminent threats are fully 
covered by Article 51”. There is no consensus among international law expertise 
on such a reading, and we would not wish the UN to give away so much of its 
responsibility. 


Although there are examples prior to the UN Charter where such an interpre- 
tation would be valid, we cannot find the examples after 1945 where such prin- 
ciples have been relevant. Furthermore, given the developments of information 
technology, there is today no threat so imminent that there is no time to go to 
the Security Council when facing any potential threat. We understand the need 
for wide consensus on Article 51. 


However, this political goal cannot be achieved by re-interpreting the legal 
foundation. Given the seriousness of military action, the final resort to such action 
needs strict legal regulation, to be limited to self-defence when attacked, and to 
be the responsibility of the Security Council when international peace and secu- 
rity is threatened. Actors who move outside of these strict principles need to be 
judged legally as well as politically for their actions. 


We welcome the progress made in the High-Level Panel Report and also in 
your report on criteria for the responsibility to protect individuals in a situation 
of genocide or other serious violations of International Human Rights and 
International Humanitarian Law. The responsibility to protect can ultimately 
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best be met by a stronger political commitment to the responsibility to prevent 
— being answerable to act accordingly and appropriately in time. The difficulty 
of promoting human rights, democracy and a healthy society calls for the focus 
of our discussion to be shifted from a consideration of borderline cases at a late 
stage, to an emphasis on meeting our responsibility towards the vulnerable, includ- 
ing civilian means, police forces and peace keeping. 


The WCC, together with its member churches, is undertaking a study process 
on “The Responsibility to Protect: Ethical and Theological Perspectives”, lead- 
ing up to the WCC Assembly in 2006. We would be happy to provide you and 
the UN Secretariat with the results of this study. 


In this context, we also wish to express the appreciation of the WCC of the 
importance given in your report to the International Criminal Court, ICC. As you 
state, “enormous progress has made been with the establishment of the International 
Criminal Court” (§ 138). We firmly believe the ICC provides a new framework to 
combat impunity and to enhance the rights of victims. WCC member churches 
are working in their countries for the universal ratification of the Rome Statute 
and are joining other religious organizations in advocating for the ICC. 


The WCC furthermore appreciates the strong commitment to nuclear disar- 
mament and non-proliferation in your report as well as in the High-Level Panel 
Report. The WCC was born at the same time as the atomic bomb and at the time 
when the nuclear arms race began. The concern about a possible nuclear war and 
commitment to nuclear disarmament has been with the Council throughout the 
years. Already at its Second Assembly, in Evanston in 1954, the WCC called for 
a new international order where nuclear weapons were eliminated and prohibit- 
ed and for a mechanism for effective international inspections and control. The 
WCC considers that the production and deployment as well as the use of nuclear 
weapons are a crime against humanity and that such activities must be condemned 
on ethical and theological grounds. 


We are concerned at the risk of collapse of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
NPT, at its review in May 2005. The five nuclear weapon states are not honour- 
ing their commitment to disarmament and more states are looking at the nuclear 
option, at the same time as non-state actors, ready and able to use terror, are organ- 
ized in a way that they might obtain nuclear weapons. A breakdown of this fun- 
damental instrument for nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation might bring 
us to a situation of nuclear anarchy with a clear risk that nuclear arms would be 
used against urban centres or in some of the asymmetric wars of today. 


We are fully in agreement with you that the international community must 
not only urgently address the issue of terrorism and have a clear definition of the 
term, but also address the issues of poverty, deadly infectious diseases and envi- 
ronmental degradation. The comity of nations, civil society and religions, work- 
ing together collectively, must help to promote the values of tolerance, human 
rights, peace and justice in order to overcome trends directed to violence and war. 
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3. UN Reform 


Reform of the Security Council is needed, but should not be a precondition for 
reforms in other areas. A permanent membership limited to five countries that 
derive their primacy from events that occurred sixty years ago is not acceptable. 
For reasons of accountability, efficiency and necessary political guidance, the per- 
manent members need to reflect the world of today and the world that is likely 
tomorrow. Whatever formula for reforming the Security Council is considered, 
it needs to ensure more relevant representation from Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and a permanent seat for a country with a Muslim majority and identity. A con- 
dition for any new permanent membership should be a clear and verified status 
as a non-nuclear-weapon state. 


Your report discusses in some detail the present structure and shortcomings of 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights. The World Council of 
Churches supports your proposal for additional funding of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. From our own experience we feel that some 
important mechanisms of the Commission have suffered because of lack of fund- 
ing and other resources. 


The proposal of setting up a Human Rights Council and the need for the High 
Commissioner to relate directly to the Security Council is both novel and inter- 
esting. It will go a long way to help draw attention to some of the most critical 
human rights situations that require immediate action from the international — 
community. It will also allow the Security Council to have a constant and regu- 
lar overview of the global human rights situation. 


We identify closely with your views that human rights cannot be compromised 
in the name of national security. If poverty and terrorism are to be eliminated it 
is essential that civil and political rights as well as socio-economic cultural rights 
of all peoples be realized. 


We have noted that the reform proposals regarding the ECOSOC are compar- 
atively weak and lack appropriate links to the International Financial Institutions. 
It is of utmost importance to provide credible and relevant political mechanisms 
to manage a world of growing economic interdependence to ensure life in digni- 
ty for millions of people and to promote trust in the UN system. The ECOSOC 
could improve, for example, by using its capacity to hold short focused sessions 
to discuss high priority issues or emergencies, by introducing a segment of its 
annual session on global macro-economic management to which finance minis- 
ters should be invited, and by inviting the International Financial Institutions to 
report to it. 


4. Environment 


To address the issue of Climate Change, the WCC stresses the need, beyond 
technical changes in areas such as energy, transport and economic policy, for a 
fundamental reorientation of the socio-economic structures and personal lifestyles 
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that are at the origins of the phenomenon. Those convictions need to be at the 
centre of the more inclusive international framework that is needed to ensure the 
follow-up required to the Kyoto Protocol, in particular beyond 2012. 


The centrality of water to life and the experience of water as a gift are two 
sources of the WCC’s affirmation of water as a basic human right. To treat water 
as a gift of God and as a human right implies that clean fresh water should be 
available to meet the basic needs of all, rather than be treated as a private com- 
modity to be bought and sold. 


The adequate financing of the Global Environmental Facility (GEF) is to be 
assured through increased national contributions. Eco-sustainability will require 
the vision and reality of economically viable alternatives; corporate accountabil- 
ity along with corporate social and environmental responsibility; green account- 
ing, or full cost accounting, e.g. Genuine Progress Indicators (GPI); Environmental 
Indicators that account for the value in the light of Global Common Goods against 
Global Common Bad. 


5. The Role of Religion and Culture 


There is in most cultures today a growing interaction and interplay between 
religion and politics. This phenomenon is related to fundamental changes in our 
society, linked to globalization, the decreased power of the main ideologies of the 
20th century and the changing role of the nation state. 


Religious influence on politics can be both destructive and constructive. If reli- 
gion is used as an instrument to gain political power and emphasize the exclu- 
siveness and primacy of one’s own group at the expense of others, it will be a 
destructive contribution. On the other hand, by stressing fundamental ethics and 
humanity, by giving a voice to the voiceless, by focusing on inclusiveness and a 
deeper sense of hope, religion can make a much needed and constructive contri- 
bution to societies. 


The High-Level Panel has in its report overlooked the increased role of reli- 
gion in conflicts, international affairs and politics. We would like to encourage 
you to explore ways for the UN to work closely, constructively and creatively with 
this issue, seeking to understand and interpret the growing influence of religion, 
searching for ways to prevent a destructive role for religion and to promote reli- 
gion’s constructive role. This could mean the UN Secretariat having the capaci- 
ty to analyze and understand these developments. It could also mean increased 
interaction between the Secretariat and the General Assembly and faith commu- 
nities and academics involved in this field. 


The WCC is willing to offer its experience in this field, for example by shar- 
ing our results from the inter-religious conference “A Critical Moment in Inter- 
religious Relations and Dialogue: Thinking Together, Assessing the Present, and 
Imagining the Future” in June this year. 
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Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, please allow me to express my 
admiration for your leadership role at a time when multilateralism and multilat- 
eral reflection, commitment and action is at risk and, at the same time, more 
needed than ever. 


The World Council of Churches has worked closely with the United Nations 
from the very beginning. We will continue to offer our constructive critique and 
creative support. Among the first concerns raised by our representatives, already 
at the founding conference of the United Nations in San Francisco, was that the 
United Nations must be seen not just as an instrument of states, but also give 
expression to the aspirations of the world’s peoples. 


The main role of the civil society is to bring the voice that is not necessarily 
heard through the normal political UN channels to the attention of those that have 
the power to change — in member states and in the UN system. Although the rela- 
tion to civil society is not discussed in the reports we discuss in this letter, it is of 
utmost importance that those perspectives be present in the September Summit. 


I very much appreciate the opportunity we have had to meet personally to dis- 
cuss some of these issues. I would be most grateful if it would be possible for us 
to have our next meeting before the September Summit of the General Assembly. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


United Nations World Summit 
Letter to H.E. Sir Emyr Jones Parry, Ambassador of the United Kingdom to the UN 
and H.E. Mr Wang Guangya, Ambassador of the People’s Republic of China to the 
UN, 7 September, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


In two weeks’ time, the United Nations World Summit will take place. The 
event will decide which direction the United Nations will take both in content 
and in form. The World Council of Churches (WCC) has earlier expressed its 
appreciation for and commented in detail on the reports written. in preparation 
for this Summit. 


The WCC will now follow closely the negotiations on the Outcome Document 
and will take the opportunity to share its orientations with you, who are in the 
process of addressing the work of strengthening the UN, setting clearer priori- 
ties and mobilizing political will to fulfill its tasks. 


The World Council of Churches’ considerations on international affairs are 
based on ethical and theological reflections with our 347 member churches world- 
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wide. The concerns raised in our reflection process are closely linked to the UN 
agenda. Historically, the WCC and the UN have shared goals relating to justice 
and peace, eradication of poverty and the promotion and defence of human rights 
and human dignity. 


The WCC calls for: 


1. bringing together the concerns of development and security. By seeking a com- 
mon and inclusive approach involving the global South and the global North, 
there is a basis for moving towards a reformed United Nations; 


2. a reform that empowers and strengthens the UN and achieves better repre- 
sentation so that the world organization can successfully address the global 
challenges facing humanity: wars, conflicts, nuclear arms, environmental degra- 
dation, AIDS and other diseases, under-development, extreme poverty and 
acts of terror; 


3. a clear understanding that people in extraordinary peril have a right to pro- 
tection and that if their own governments cannot or will not provide such pro- 
tection, then the international community has the responsibility to try to pro- 
vide it; 

4. all countries to honour the implementation of the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs), particularly in implementing Goal Eight: to “develop a glob- 
al partnership for development”; 


5. 100 percent debt cancellation for poor countries and an increase of Official 
Development Assistance, ODA, to the UN recommended level of 0.7. 


6. full compliance with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT); the State 
Parties to honour explicitly and comply fully with their commitments to dis- 
armament; and accession of the Non State Parties to the Treaty. A condition 
for any new permanent membership in the Security Council should be a clear 
and verified status as a non-nuclear-weapon state; 


7. the UN to maintain its responsibility to restrict and limit military force in 
the framework of international law and as reflected in the UN Charter, and 
not give room for the possibility of pre-emptive military action based on arti- 
gle yl: 


8. human rights not be compromised in the name of national security. If pover- 
ty and terrorism are to be eliminated, it is essential that civil and political 
rights as well as socio-economic cultural rights of all peoples be realized; 


9. the implementation of the Kyoto Protocol of the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change and the negotiations for the second commitment period. 
The WCC reiterates the need to go beyond technical changes in areas of ener- 
gy, transport and economic policy, for a fundamental reorientation of the socio- 
economic structures that are at the origins of the climate change phenomenon. 
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9. On behalf of the World Council of Churches, please allow me to express my 
support for your work at the United Nations and my wishes for wisdom in 
the very important process of building conditions for the UN to work for a 
safer and better world for all. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on UN Reform 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 13-24 February, 2006 


On many previous occasions the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches 
have affirmed the unique role of the United Nations and the noble ideals embod- 
ied in its Charter. The sixtieth anniversary of the UN and the process of reform 
initiated before the recent summit meeting offer an occasion for this assembly of 
the World Council to consider the present state of the international order and to 
call on member churches to renew and strengthen their active support for and 
engagement with the UN at a critical moment in its history. The churches, togeth- 
er with the wider civil society, carry a responsibility to shape public opinion and 
to generate the political will for multilateral cooperative action that is needed for 
the UN to succeed in its mission. 


Many of the “peoples of the United Nations” continue to cry for justice and peace. 
We hear this cry especially from peoples living under occupation and oppressive 
regimes, from victims of war and civil conflict, from the millions of uprooted 
people, from Indigenous Peoples displaced from ancestral land and from those 
suffering from the HIV and other pandemics, hunger, the lack of work, clean 
water and access to land for cultivation. Many have become disappointed in view 
of the limitations of the capacity of the UN to address their cries. Through 
droughts, floods, hurricanes and severe climate changes we also hear the cry of 
the earth that is groaning under the impact of human greed and brutal exploita- 
tion of the resources of nature. 


As Christians we live by the promise and the hope that God hears the cries of the 
people and will deliver them from their sufferings. When we pray: “God, in your 
grace, transform the world” we trust that God, through God's life-giving Spirit, 
continues to offer life in its fullness. As we pray, we must be prepared to act in 
order to become co-workers with God in transforming ourselves, our communi- 
ties and the international order and build a culture of life in dignity in just and 
sustainable communities. 


When the UN was founded in 1945 it was guided by the vision: to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war, to affirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, to establish the basic conditions for justice and the rule of law, and to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom. People of faith 
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inspired this vision and it has been the basis for the strong support that the WCC 
has rendered to the work and the aspirations of the UN and to the principle of 
multilateralism throughout its 60-year history. 


After the end of the Cold War and the rapid spread of globalization the UN finds 
itself at a critical juncture. On the one hand, complex global problems require a 
cooperative and multilateral response. Never before has it been so clear that the 
challenges of communicable diseases and environmental degradation, of corrup- 
tion and organized crime, of proliferation of arms and the threat of terrorism can- 
not be resolved by individual states alone. On the other hand, this very situation 
has given rise to new fears, to mutual suspicion, and even to acts of indiscrimi- 
nate violence leading some to withdraw behind barriers of exclusion or to rush to 
unilateral action believing that it is more effective. 


The UN is based on the commitment of governments to act together and in soli- 
darity with one another. In spite of weaknesses of the UN and failures of govern- 
ments to cooperate through its forum, it is still the best instrument that we have 
to respond to the contemporary challenges. In its 60-year history the UN and its 
specialized agencies have been able to strengthen the international rule of law, 
resolve many conflicts (e.g. in Kampuchea, East Timor, Namibia, and Liberia), 
resettle millions of refugees, raise the level of literacy, support education for all, 
introduce basic health care, fight poverty and respond to countless emergencies as 
well as natural and man-made disasters. The adoption of the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs) as well as the commitments for financing development and the 
recent agreements regarding the cancellation of unpayable and illegitimate debt 
are indications that this commitment for multilateral action is still alive. 


The changed global situation, however, obliges the UN and member states to 
engage in a serious process of reform in order to retain the capacity to respond to 
the basic mandate of the UN and to the aspirations of the people of the world. 
The reform process must continue to go beyond the framework of the UN organ- 
ization and aim at improving global governance based on the principle of mul- 
tilateralism. 


One significant achievement of the summit was the acknowledgement that the 
realization of peace/security, development/social and economic justice and the 
implementation of human rights are inseparably linked. This should serve as the 
fundamental framework and policy orientation for the continuing process of 
reform. In fact, for people on the ground it has always been obvious that there 
can be no security in a situation of utter deprivation; that economic development 
at the expense of the recognition of human rights, in particular the rights of the 
marginalized, women, children, indigenous and differently-abled people does not 
serve the cause of social justice; and that without basic human security and the 
satisfaction of human needs the affirmation of human rights loses its meaning. 


This acknowledgement of the linkage of the three pillars has implications for the 
ways we conceive of and approach action in the fields of security, development 
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and human rights. We reaffirm the statement by the WCC assembly at Vancouver 
(1983): “No nation can pretend to be secure so long as others’ legitimate rights 
to sovereignty and security are neglected or denied. Security can therefore be 
achieved only as a common enterprise of nations, but security is also inseparable 
from justice. A concept of ‘common security’ of nations must be reinforced by a 
concept of ‘people’s security’. True security for the people demands respect for 
human rights, including the right to self-determination, as well as social and eco- 
nomic justice for all within every nation, and a political framework that would 
ensure it.” (Gathered for Life, 134) This position was also emphasized again with 
the previous assembly at Harare (1998) in the statements on human rights and 
globalization. “Human rights are the essential basis for a just and durable peace. 
Failure to respect them often leads to conflict and warfare...There is an urgent 
need to learn the lessons from the past, and to set up mechanisms of early inter- 
vention when danger signals appear.” (Together on the Way, 200ft.) 


The fact that the outcome document of the 2005 UN World Summit recognizes 
the inseparable linkage of the three pillars of security, development and human 
rights speaks for determined efforts to strengthen organizational and policy coher- 
ence in the UN system across borders and between specialized institutions, inter- 
ests and constituencies. 


Compared to expectations raised and perceived needs, the outcome of the UN 
World Summit in September 2005 was disappointing. Although, in the field of 
security, important achievements were made with the endorsement of the prin- — 
ciple “The Responsibility to Protect” as a normative obligation and the commit- 
ment toa more coherent approach to conflict prevention and post-conflict peace- 
building through the establishment of a Peace-building Commission, there was 
no agreement on disarmament and non-proliferation. On terrorism, the summit 
was not able to agree on a clear international definition, making attacks against 
civilians for political purposes once and for all indefensible, nor to go beyond 
intelligence, policing and military cooperation to embrace in cooperation to 
addressing root causes. The highly politicized proposal for reform and reconstruc- 
tion of the Security Council also ended in a deadlock. 


Although, on development, the outcome document of the summit reinforced 
commitments towards the Millennium Development Goals and goals of full 
employment and decent work, no new commitments in aid, debt relief or trade 
were made. In failing to do so the world leaders failed to acknowledge the urgency 
of action in this area. The WCC was the first organization to propose a target for 
official development assistance, of two percent of national income. It is vital that 
member churches in donor countries continue to be strong advocates to their gov- 
ernments and the public of sustaining or increasing aid to the UN target of 0.7 
per cent of GDP without harmful economic conditions. Combined with more 
just trade policies and faster and deeper reduction of official debt, it is possible 
to sustain development and poverty reduction to fulfill the MDGs, and even move 
beyond these important limited goals. 
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The agreement to double the resources and approve a new action plan for the 
High Commissioner on Human Rights is an important step. The new Human 
Rights Council, if given a prominent role in the UN structure and with appro- 
priate tools, offers a potential to improve the Human Rights Mechanisms. While 
the Commission on Human Rights played an outstanding role in generating core 
standards on human rights, it has largely failed in achieving implementation, a 
failure compounded by the current context of the “War on Terror”, which has 
seriously undermined the rule of law internationally and in particular the respect 
for human rights law. The reluctance by some countries to ratify the Rome Statute 
of the International Criminal Court is another example of undermining progress 
of the international rule of law. 


Non-governmental organizations play an important role at the UN providing 
crucial information, monitoring decision-making processes, creating opportuni- 
ties for the voices from the grassroots, often the victims of international policies, 
to be heard and to overcome attitudes of narrow self-interest and promote the 
spirit of multilateralism. Churches are called to continue and strengthen their 
efforts to play a part in this vital role of engaging with the UN and holding it 
and member states to account for their decisions and policies. The unique role 
that religions or religious organizations could play in addressing conflict, and 
working for peace, human rights and ending poverty is not yet fully realized. 
There is an urgent need for the UN and member states to strengthen the capac- 
ity to deal with the growing interaction between religion and politics. There is 
also an urgent need for the churches and the WCC to strengthen their own capac- 
ities to continue and improve their engagements with the UN. 


The real test for any steps in this reform process will be whether it increases the 
chances for life in dignity and sustainable communities for the people on the 
ground. This is the privileged context for the work and witness of the churches. 
They are entrusted with a message of life and hope that can dispel suspicion and 
paralyzing fears and set people free to gain courage and confidence in their capac- 
ity to transform their lives in community. 


Resolution: 


The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February 2006: 


a) Adopts the statement on UN Reform, to advance the objective of a more 
effective United Nations dedicated to the pursuit of global peace with justice. 


b) Reaffirms the dedication of the World Council of Churches and member 
churches to the principles and purposes of the UN, its Charter, and its role in 
advancing the rule of law and in elaborating norms and standards of state 
behaviour that serve the safety and wellbeing of all people. The effectiveness 
of the UN depends on accountable and inclusive democratic decision-mak- 
ing that does not sideline small, less powerful, and economically-deprived 
members, and the success of UN reform is judged in terms of the capacity of 
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the UN to change the situation of the people on the ground and make a prac- 
tical positive difference and an improvement to their comprehensive wellbe- 
ing. It reaffirms furthermore the dedication of the WCC to be present and 
visible at the UN. 


c) Encourages the churches to urge member states to cooperate actively with 
the United Nations and to keep faith with their commitments to financing 
the organization and ensuring that the organization and its agencies are ade- 
quately staffed and funded to achieve their mandate. 


On Security 


d) Supports changes to the permanent membership of the UN Security Council 
that would make it more geographically, politically and culturally represen- 
tative of today’s world, and that would encourage working methods and deci- 
sion-making processes that enable fair, effective, and timely responses to the 
needs of vulnerable people and to prevent the outbreak of violent conflict. All 
current and aspiring members of the UN Security Council should fully com- 
ply with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


e) Welcomes the establishment of the Peace-building Commission as a means 
of developing new and appropriate ways of responding to civil conflict. The 
Peace-building Commission should adopt and endorse peace-building prin- 
ciples and practices, which emphasize local ownership in peace-building and 
peacekeeping processes. These should also promote the full participation of | 
women (in accordance with UN Security Council Resolution 1325), the mar- 
ginalized groups, Indigenous Peoples, differently-abled people and youth. At 
the same time current disarmament forums and mechanisms must be strength- 
ened and made more effective in advancing the already agreed global objec- 
tives of the elimination of nuclear weapons and of controlling conventional 
arms and arms transfers. 


On Development 


f) Underlines the importance of democratically selected, open and account- 
able forums for discussion of global economic, social and environmental issues 
and calls for increasing their significance in comparison with exclusive, unbal- 
anced and secretive forums. The UN Economic and Social Council should be 
enabled to hold finance ministers, meetings on global macro-economic man- 
agement, to more actively address environmental issues integrated with social 
and economic issues and to hold the International Financial Institutions to 
account. Commitments made by governments in financing for development, 
towards meeting the Millennium Development Goals, debt cancellation and 
for sustainable development should be seen as binding and the UN has to be 
given instruments to ensure their implementation. 


g) Encourages churches to work with member states to make the UN an ini- 
tiator and a global monitor for management of natural resources and public 
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goods and for strengthening the mechanisms to ensure that transnational cor- 
porations are held accountable to global standards. 


On Human Rights 


h) Stresses that reform of the UN human rights architecture must result in 
an improvement of the capacity of the UN to engage with and make a prac- 
tical positive difference in the lives of victims of injustice, discrimination and 
oppression around the world. The system of Special Procedures developed by 
the Commission on Human Rights, of the UN Human Rights Treaty Bodies 
as well as of the High Commissioner for Human Rights and her office should 
be actively supported, and their independence respected and their capacity 
substantially enhanced. 


i) Urges member states to avoid politicizing the composition of the new 
Human Rights Council and give it a status within the UN architecture that 
reflects the central importance of human rights as one of the three pillars of 
the UN system. Members of the UN Human Rights Council must demon- 
strate through their policies, actions and domestic and international human 
rights record a genuine commitment to the promotion and protection of human 
rights, including the economic, social and cultural rights. Being a UN mem- 
ber state or even a permanent member of the UN Security Council does not 
by itself meet this criterion. 


On Civil Society Participation 


j) Asks all states to ensure the ongoing participation of civil society organi- 
zations and faith communities in the work of the UN, at local and interna- 
tional levels, as a means of encouraging transparency and accountability as 
well as a means of availing itself of essential expertise and information. This 
should be particularly emphasized with respect to the role of religions and 
religious organizations in addressing issues of security, human rights, devel- 
opment and the growing interplay between religion and politics. 


The formation of the Human Rights Council 
Letter to Mr Jan Eliasson, President of the UN General Assembly, 21 March, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


We write to you on behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship that 
brings together 348 Protestant, Orthodox, Anglican and other churches repre- 
senting more than 560 million Christians in over 110 countries. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is now recognized as a fundamen- 
tal reference point for peoples around the world and provides the cornerstone of 
human rights work. It was adopted in 1948, as a “common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations”. The World Council of Churches, through the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, played a significant role in 
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the drafting of the Declaration, particularly the article on the freedom of religion 
and religious liberty. 


Over the years we, together with our members, have continued to contribute 
and participate extensively in the work of the UN Commission on Human Rights. 
In more recent times, we have been concerned by the developments at the 
Commission that had virtually paralyzed its task as the highest international body 
to oversee the work of promotion and defence of human rights. 


It is with this background that the Ninth WCC Assembly, meeting in Porto 
Alegre between 13 and 23 February 2006, has adopted a statement on UN Reform. 
The Assembly “arged member states to avoid politicizing the composition of the new Human 
Rights Council and give it a status within the UN architecture that reflects the central 
importance of human rights as one of the three pillars of the UN system. Members of the 
UN Human Rights Council must demonstrate through their policies, actions and domes- 
tic and international human rights record a genuine commitment to the promotion and pro- 
tection of human rights, including the economic, social and cultural rights. Being a UN 
member state or even a permanent member of the UN Security Council does not by itself meet 
this criterion.” : 


We have followed with keen interest the difficult negotiations on the forma- 
tion of the new Human Rights Council being carried on, under your leadership 
as General Assembly President. Though the results of the negotiations may not 
be ideal, given the present environment of tensions and suspicions amongst mem-- 
ber states and the need to seek compromise, we are of the considered opinion that 
the draft you presented to the General Assembly was the best in the circumstances 
and we are glad it has been accepted by the majority of the members. It does make 
important improvements to the human rights architecture of the UN. Our fears 
were that reopening the negotiations could have resulted in a setback to the gains 
that have been made during the last five decades. 


We therefore take this opportunity to congratulate and thank you in appreci- 
ation for the hard work you have put in, despite some setbacks. The Human Rights 
Council has now been given a practical shape and with the good will of the states, 
we are convinced it will contribute effectively to the promotion and defence of 
human rights. With this major step now behind us, human rights will occupy an 
important place on the agenda of the United Nations. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Lia 


The recruitment process of the new UN Secretary General 
Letter to H.E. Ambassador Wang Guangya, Permanent Representative of the People’s 
Republic of China to the UN and President of the United Nations Security Council, 
21 April, 2006 


Dear Mr President, 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) has had a long and historic relation- 
ship with the United Nations and at this crucial time we ask you now to consid- 
er the importance of developing a transparent, accountable and inclusive recruit- 
ment process for filling the post of UN Secretary General. 


For over 60 years, the WCC has supported the vision and mission of the UN 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, to affirm fundamental 
human rights, to establish the basic conditions for justice and the rule of law, and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom. People 
of faith were involved at the very beginning of the UN. They helped shape this 
vision then even as they help fulfill it now. 


At the recent WCC General Assembly in Brazil, some 4000 participants from 
churches in 150 countries adopted a Statement on UN Reform to reinforce the 
support of the churches for an effective and accountable international governance 
system through the UN. Your missions have all received this statement from the 
WCC-CCIA UN office in New York. A key part of the WCC Assembly state- 
ment on UN reform recognizes that the effectiveness of the UN depends on 
accountable, inclusive and democratic decision-making processes and that trans- 
parency is a crucial part of this. 


Throughout the history of the UN the Secretary General’s leadership as chief 
administrative officer, diplomat, mediator and representative of the UN princi- 
ples is unparalleled. Successive Secretary-Generals have not only played a funda- 
mental role in shaping and leading the work of the United Nations, but have pro- 
vided a critical public voice on the key issues of peace and security, development, 
and human rights. 


In the past years, international organizations, including the UN and in our 
own case the WCC, have developed basic procedural mechanisms to enhance the 
transparency and accountability of high-level international appointments. As 
Member States call for a wide range of reforms to enhance the accountability and 
transparency of the United Nations, it is only logical that they apply the same 
principles to the selection of the Secretary General. We would therefore like to 
offer the following principles for your consideration in the selection process: 


1. Formal Candidate Qualifications: In accordance with the basic standards 
of other high-level international public sector appointments, the UN should estab- 
lish a formal set of candidate qualifications to guide Member States in putting 
forward qualified candidates, assessing the relative competencies of the candi- 
dates and to guarantee that the selected candidate adequately fulfills the many 
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roles and functions of the UN Secretary General. Qualifications that should be 
taken into consideration can include: 


a) Comprehensive understanding of and demonstrated commitment to the 
purposes and principles of the UN Charter and true internationalism, 
including, but not limited to, international law and multilateralism. 

b) Comprehensive understanding of and demonstrated commitment to the 
three pillars of the UN system: peace and security, development and human 
rights. 

c) Extensive experience with the UN system or other complex international 
organizations, including diplomatic and communication skills and demon- 
strated vision and leadership, in accordance with the principles of inde- 
pendence, fairness, and impartiality. 

d) Multicultural understanding, gender sensitivity and proven openness to 
working with civil society and other relevant stakeholders. 


2. Official Timetable with Systematic Reporting: The UN should estab- 
lish a set timetable for nominations, shortlists and final selection accompanied 
by systematic reporting at each phase, as applied by other international organi- 
zations, to provide a more structured, transparent and accountable framework for 
the selection process. 


3. Procedures for Assessment of Candidates: The UN should establish 
procedures that enhance the transparency of the selection process to facilitate the 
dissemination of basic information necessary for an adequate assessment of can- 
didates by all relevant parties. 


4. Gender and Geographic Diversity Considerations: Based on the values, 
principles and priorities of the United Nations, it is important that, in addition 
to ensuring that candidates meet a number of key qualifications, the selection 
process be guided by the principles of gender equality and geographic balance. 


We believe these procedures reflect crucial and realistic reforms based on the 
current UN format for good practice in international high-level appointments 
and calls from Security Council members themselves to enhance the accountabil- 
ity of the UN’s management and leadership framework. We recognize that while 
any or all candidates may not meet the full range of qualifications and diversity 
considerations, it is important that the process take all factors into account. 


Full reform of selection procedures for the UN Secretary General is a process 
that will take time, but we urge the Security Council to initiate these basic reforms 
now prior to choosing this key world leader. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Election of the new UN Secretary General 
Letter to H.E. Ban Ki-moon, Secretary General-Elect United Nations, 16 October, 
2006 


Dear Mr Secretary General-Elect, 


We are delighted by the news of your election as Secretary General of the United 
Nations and extend to you our warm congratulations. 


The World Council of Churches has followed with deep interest the develop- 
ments at the United Nations since its inception, having itself come into being as 
a fellowship of the Churches around the world in the year 1948, with similar 
objectives of promoting international peace and security, fundamental human 
rights, practice of tolerance and promotion of economic and social advancement 
of all peoples. 


You come into your new high office with a rich experience spread over a broad 
spectrum of international concerns ranging from Nuclear Test Ban Treaty to the 
reunification of the Korean Peninsula and its people. You bring to your office the 
benefit of being an international diplomat as well as a renowned civil servant who 
will pay equal attention to the needs of all member states of the United Nations, 
be they big or small. 


Sir, you take the mantle of your office at a most difficult moment in the life of 
the United Nations Organization, and indeed, at a time of unprecedented com- 
plexity in world affairs. The expectations of the role you will play are not only 
high, but also contradictory. In these circumstances, we assure you of our prayers 
and support. 


One of the important tasks that face you is the reform of the United Nations. 
This, no doubt will receive your urgent attention and action. The international 
community has in recent times expressed its concern about the urgency of carry- 
ing out these reforms. 


Commenting on the need for reform of the United Nations, the statement of 
the IX WCC Assembly at Porto Alegre in February 2006, called on all states to 
ensure the ongoing participation of civil society organizations and faith commu- 
nities in the work of the UN, at local and international levels as a means of encour- 
aging transparency and accountability as well as means of availing itself of essen- 
tial expertise and information. The role of religions and religious organizations 
in addressing issues of security, human rights, development and the growing inter- 
play between religion and politics should be particularly taken note of. 


It would be an honour for me to extend to you in person our congratulations 
and to exchange views about how the World Council of Churches and its more 
than 340 member churches can assist and support you in your new responsibili- 
ties. My colleagues in our Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(CCIA) in New York will be in contact with your office early in the new-year to 
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consult with respect to such an opportunity, at the United Nations Headquarters, 
or on the occasion of an early visit by you to Geneva. 


May our Lord’s blessings be with you as you prepare to assume your new respon- 
sibilities. 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


RESPONSIBILITY TO PROTECT 


Minute on the Responsibility to Protect: Ethical and Theological Reflections 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 0 August-2 September, 2003 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting at Potsdam, 
Germany in February, 2001, adopted a document entitled: Te Protection of Endangered 
Populations in Situations of Armed Violence: Towards an Ecumenical Ethical Approach. 
It commended the document “for further study, reflection and use — as they may 
deem appropriate — in their continuing dialogues with policy makers, govern- 
ments, international organizations, research bodies, groups advocating large scale 
non-violent civilian intervention and other peace initiatives, and with civil soci- 
ety at large”. The churches were requested to share the results of these studies, 
reflections and dialogues and the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA) was asked to report back to the Central Committee at a later date. 


The members of the Central Committee have received as background documen- 
tation CCIA’s 2003 report entitled The Responsibility to Protect: Ethical and Theological 
Reflections. The report recalls the process that led to the presentation of the above 
document at Potsdam. It contains the summary of reactions received from church- 
es, refers to other relevant documents on the subject, identifies elements to be 
included in the proposed follow up process and makes recommendations to the 
Central Committee. 


Since the adoption of the document by the Central Committee at Potsdam there 
have been a number of significant events like the September 11th terrorist attacks 
in the United States, the consequent military strikes in Afghanistan and more 
recently, the war in Iraq and the military intervention in the Solomon Islands, 
that have added new dimensions to the debate on “humanitarian intervention”. 
There is also a growing fear by many people in the world of attacks on innocent 
civilians and of correlated responses by governments to curtail civil liberties. These 
situations further underline the role of the United Nations and international law. 


In the period since the 2001 Central Committee, only a few churches and relat- 
ed groups have studied and reflected on this issue and have produced documents 
and other materials which they have shared with the CCIA. While most of the 
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churches have not formally taken any action, they have expressed that they con- 
sider the issue of the protection of endangered populations of great significance. 
Circles outside the ecumenical movement too have been debating this issue at the 
non-governmental and inter-governmental levels. 


The CCIA’s 2003 report underlines the importance of having an appropriate title 
for the document; the need to deepen and clarify the ethical and theological cri- 
teria for discernment; and the importance of reflecting on issues of human secu- 
rity, sovereignty, human rights, international law, democracy and other concerns. 
Finally, the report points out the divergence of views amongst the churches as 
indicated in their responses on just peace and the use of military force as a last 
resort. While some churches have specific criteria for the use of force others are 
critical of exercising this option. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in Geneva, 
26 August to 2 September, 2003 therefore: 


Receives the report of the CCIA “The Responsibility to Protect: Ethical and Theological 
Reflections as directed by it at the meeting in Potsdam, February 2001, and endors- 
es its recommendations. 


Expresses its appreciation to the churches and related ecumenical groups that 
have responded to its call for study and reflection. 


Encourages member churches to continue the study process and to share their 
insights with the CCIA. 


Requests the CCIA: 


® to continue the study process, within the framework of the Decade to Overcome 
Violence (DOV) and in consultation with the DOV Reference Group; 

e to collaborate closely with ecumenical organizations that are working on this 
issue and taking into consideration the emerging developments; 

e to keep the churches and academic institutions involved in the study process; 

e to report back to the next WCC Assembly. 


Vulnerable Populations at Risk — the Responsibility to Protect 
Statement of the WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


Introduction 


In January, 2001, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches (WCC) 
received the document “The protection of endangered populations in situations 
of armed violence: toward an ecumenical ethical approach”. The document, which 
requested the churches to further study the issue, was also the beginning of a 
study and consultation process within the WCC, carried out by the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA). A deeper reflection on ethical 
and theological aspects of the Responsibility to Protect is not only of concern to 
the churches. In a meeting in New York City in 1999, UN Secretary General Kofi 
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Annan asked the WCC General Secretary, Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser, to contribute 
to the international debate on “humanitarian intervention” by bringing a theo- 
logical and ethical perspective on the issue of intervention for humanitarian pur- 
poses. 


The use of force for humanitarian purposes is a controversial issue in most intel- 
lectual and political spheres. While some believe that the resort to force must not 
be avoided when it can alleviate or stop large-scale human rights violations, oth- 
ers can only support intervention by creative, non-violent means. Others again 
give a very high priority to territorial integrity and sovereignty. Churches too 
have necessarily entered this debate and the current dilemma among the WCC’s 
constituencies has prevailed since the very beginnings of the ecumenical move- 
ment. During the 1948 WCC First Assembly in Amsterdam, the Assembly restat- 
ed the opposing positions: 


“a) There are those who hold that, even though entering a war may be a Christian’s 
duty in particular circumstances, modern warfare, with its mass destruction, can 
never be an act of justice. 


In the absence of impartial supra-national institutions, there are those who hold 
that military action is the ultimate sanction of the rule of law, and that citizens 
must be distinctly taught that it is their duty to defend the law by force if nec- 
essary. 


Others, again, refuse military service of all kinds, convinced that an absolute wit- 
ness against war and for peace is for them the will of God, and they desire that 
the Church should speak to the same effect.” 


In history, some churches have been among those legitimizing military interven- 
tions, leading to disastrous wars. In many cases, the churches have admitted their 
guilt later on. During the 20th century churches have become more aware of their 
calling to a ministry of healing and reconciliation, beyond national boundaries. 
The creation of the WCC can be interpreted as one result of this rediscovery. In 
the New Testament, Jesus calls us to go beyond loving the neighbour to loving 
the enemy as well. This is based on the loving character of God, revealed supreme- 
ly in the death of Jesus Christ for all, absorbing their hostility, and exercising 
mercy rather than retribution (Rom. 5:10; Luke 6:36). The prohibition against 
killing is at the heart of Christian ethics (Matt. 5:21-22). But the biblical wit- 
ness also informs us about an anthropology that takes the human capacity to do 
evil in the light of the fallen nature of humankind (Gen. 4). The challenge for 
Christians is to pursue peace in the midst of violence. 


The member churches of the World Council confess together the primacy of non- 
violence on the grounds of their belief that every human being is created in the 
image of God and shares the human nature assumed by Jesus Christ in his incar- 
nation. This resonates with the articles of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The WCC has therefore initiated an ecumenical “Decade to Overcome 
Violence 2001-2010: Churches Seeking Reconciliation and Peace” parallel to the 
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United Nations “Decade for the Culture of Peace, 2001-2010”. It is in those who 
are most vulnerable that Christ becomes visible for us (Matt. 25:40). The respon- 
sibility to protect the vulnerable reaches far beyond the boundaries of nations and 
faith-traditions. It is an ecumenical responsibility, conceiving the world as one 
household of God, who is the creator of all. The churches honour the strong wit- 
ness of many individuals who have recognized the responsibility to protect those 
who are weak, poor and vulnerable through non-violence, sometimes paying with 
their lives. 


From “humanitarian intervention” to the “responsibility to protect” 


The concept of Responsibility to Protect was developed by the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty (ICISS) in its December 2001 
report. It shifted the debate from the viewpoint of the interveners to that of the 
people in need of assistance, thus redefining sovereignty as a duty-bearer status, 
rather than as an absolute power. This innovative concept focuses on the needs 
and rights of the civilian population and on the responsibilities of sovereignty, 
not only on the rights of sovereignty. Hence, the shift from intervention to pro- 
tection places citizens at the centre of the debate. States can no longer hide behind 
the pretext of sovereignty to perpetrate human rights violations against their cit- 
izens and live in total impunity. 


The churches are in support of the emerging international norm of the responsi- 
bility to protect. This norm holds that national governments clearly bear the pri- 
mary and sovereign responsibility to provide for the safety of their people. Indeed, 
the responsibility to protect and serve the welfare of its people is central to a state’s 
sovereignty. When there is failure to carry out that responsibility, whether by 
neglect, lack of capacity, or direct assaults on the population, the international 
community has the duty to assist peoples and states, and in extreme situations, 
to intervene in the internal affairs of the state in the interests and safety of the 


people. 


Our primary concern: Prevention 


To be faithful to that responsibility to protect people means above all prevention 
— prevention of the kinds of catastrophic assaults on individuals and communi- 
ties that the world has witnessed in Burundi, Cambodia, Rwanda, Sudan, Uganda, 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, and other instances and locations of human- 
made crises. WCC studies showed that although churches have different views 
on the use of force for human protection purposes, they agree on the essential role 
of preventive efforts to avoid and, if possible, tackle the crisis before it reaches 
serious stages. Protection becomes necessary when prevention has failed. Hence, 
churches emphasize the need to concentrate on prevention. While external inter- 
vention — by the use of force or non-violently — may seem unavoidable in some 
situations, churches should nevertheless be engaged in increasing the capacity of 
the local people to be able to intervene themselves by strengthening structures 
of the civil society and modern public-private partnerships, in terms of preven- 
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tion as well as protection. Churches are called to offer their moral authority for 
mediation between differently powerful actors. 


The prevention of catastrophic human insecurity requires attention to the root 
causes of insecurity as well as to more immediate or direct causes of insecurity. 
Broadly stated, the long-term agenda is to pursue human security and the trans- 
formation of life according to the vision of God’s Kingdom. The key elements of 
human security are economic development (meeting basic needs), universal edu- 
cation, respect for human rights, good governance, political inclusion and power- 
sharing, fair trade, control over the instruments of violence (small arms in par- 
ticular), the rule of law through law-biding and accountable security institutions, 
and promoting confidence in public institutions. On the other hand, the more 
immediate preventive attention to emerging security crises must include specif- 
ic measures designed to mitigate immediate insecurities and to instil the reliable 
hope that national institutions and mechanisms, with the support of an attentive 
international community, will remain committed to averting a crisis of human 
insecurity. 


At the national level, governments should undertake self-monitoring to become 
aware of emerging threats, establish mechanisms for alerting authorities and agen- 
cies to such emerging threats, engage civil society and churches 1n assessing con- 
ditions of human security and insecurity, initiate national dialogues, including 
dialogue with non-state actors, to acknowledge emerging problems and to engage 
the people in the search for solutions, and develop national action plans. 


Prevention requires action to address conditions of insecurity as they emerge, 
before they precipitate crisis, which in turn requires specific prevention capaci- 
ties such as early warning or identification of emerging threats or conditions of 
insecurity, and the political will to act before a crisis occurs. To act before a cri- 
sis is present requires a special sensitivity to and understanding of the conditions 
and needs of people, which in turn requires the active cooperation of civil socie- 
ty, and especially faith communities which are rooted in the daily spiritual and 
physical realities of people. Faith communities are playing a major role in trust- 
building and truth-finding processes in many contexts of crisis, such as truth and 
reconciliation commissions, trauma-healing centres, providing safe meeting places 
for adversarial groups, etc. 


Forming the ecumenical mind on the dilemmas of the use of force 


It is necessary to distinguish prevention from intervention. From the church and 
ecumenical perspectives, if intervention occurs, it is because prevention has failed. 
The responsibility to protect is first and foremost about protecting civilians and 
preventing any harmful human rights crisis. The international community’s 
responsibility is basically a non-military preventive action through such meas- 
ures as the deployment of humanitarian relief personnel and special envoys, through 
capacity-building and the enhancement of sustainable local infrastructure, and 
the imposition of economic sanctions and embargoes on arms, etc. The interna- 
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tional community has a duty to join the pursuit of human security before situa- 
tions in troubled states degenerate to catastrophic proportions. This is the duty 
of protection through prevention of assaults on the safety, rights, and well-being 
of people in their homes and communities and on the well-being of the environ- 
ment in which they live. 


In calling on the international community to come to the aid of vulnerable peo- 
ple in extraordinary suffering and peril, the fellowship of churches is not prepared 
to say that it is never appropriate or never necessary to resort to the use of force 
for the protection of the vulnerable. This refusal in principle to preclude the use 
of force is not based on a naive belief that force can be relied on to solve intractable 
problems. Rather, it is based on the certain knowledge that the objective must 
be the welfare of people, especially those in situations of extreme vulnerability 
and who are utterly abandoned to the whims and prerogatives of their tormen- 
tors. It is a tragic reality that civilians, especially women and children, are the 
primary victims in situations of extreme insecurity and war. 


The resort to force is first and foremost the result of the failure to prevent what 
could have been prevented with appropriate foresight and actions, but having 
failed, and having acknowledged such failure, the world needs to do what it can 
to limit the burden and peril that is experienced by people as a consequence. This 
force can be legitimized only to stop the use of armed force in order to reinstate 
civil means, strictly respecting the proportionality of means. It needs to be con- 
trolled by international law in accordance to the UN Charter and can only be 
taken into consideration by those who themselves follow international law strict- 
ly. This is an imperative condition. The breach of law cannot be accepted even 
when this, at times, seems to lead — under military aspects — to a disadvantage or 
to hamper the efficiency of the intervention in the short term. Just as individu- 
als and communities in stable and affluent societies are able in emergencies to 
call on armed police to come to their aid when they experience unusual or extraor- 
dinary threats of violence, churches recognize that people in much more perilous 
circumstances should have the right to call for and have access to protection. 


Churches may acknowledge that the resort to force for protection purposes in 
some circumstances will be an option that cannot guarantee success but that must 
be tried because the world has failed to find, and continues to be at a loss to find, 
any other means of coming to the aid of those in desperate situations. It should 
be noted that some within the churches refuse the use of force in all circumstances. 
Their form of responsibility is to persist in preventative engagement and, what- 
ever the cost — as a last resort — to risk non-violent intervention during the use 
of force. Either of these approaches may fail too, but they both need to be respect- 
ed as expressions of Christian responsibility. 


The limits of the use of force 


The churches do not, however, believe in the exercise of lethal force to bring ina 
new order of peace and safety. By limiting the resort to force quite specifically to 
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immediate protection objectives, the churches insist that the kinds of long-term 
solutions that are required — that is, the restoration of societies to conditions in 
which people are, for the most part physically safe, in which basic economic, social, 
and health needs are met, where fundamental rights and freedoms are respected, 
where the instruments of violence are controlled, and in which the dignity and 
worth of all people are affirmed — cannot be delivered by force. Indeed, the lim- 
iting of legitimate force to protection operations is the recognition that the dis- 
tresses of deeply troubled societies cannot be quickly alleviated by either mili- 
tary means or diplomacy; and that in the long and painstakingly slow process of 
rebuilding the conditions for sustainable peace, those that are most vulnerable 
are entitled to protection from at least the most egregious of threats. 


The use of force for humanitarian purposes can never be an attempt to find mil- 
itary solutions to social and political problems, to militarily engineer new social 
and political realities. Rather, it is intended to mitigate imminent threats and to 
alleviate immediate suffering while long-term solutions are sought by other means. 
The use of force for humanitarian purposes must therefore be carried out in the 
context of a broad spectrum of economic, social, political, and diplomatic efforts 
to address the direct and long-term conditions that underlie the crisis. In the long 
run, international police forces should be educated and trained for this particu- 
lar task, bound to international law. Interventions should be accompanied by 
strictly separate humanitarian relief efforts and should include the resources and 
the will to stay with people in peril until essential order and public safety are 
restored and there is a demonstrated local capacity to continue to build condi- 
tions of durable peace. 


The force that is to be deployed and used for humanitarian purposes must also 
be distinguished from military war-fighting methods and objectives. The mil- 
itary operation is not a war to defeat a state but an operation to protect popula- 
tions in peril from being harassed, persecuted or killed. It is more related to just 
policing — though not necessarily in the level of force required — in the sense 
that the armed forces are not employed in order to “win” a conflict or defeat a 
regime. They are there only to protect people in peril and to maintain some level 
of public safety while other authorities and institutions pursue solutions to under- 
lying problems. 


It is the case, therefore, that there may be circumstances in which affected church- 
es actively call for protective intervention for humanitarian purposes. These calls 
will always aim at the international community and pre-suppose a discerning 
and decision-making process in compliance with the international community, 
strictly bound to international law. These are likely to be reluctant calls, because 
churches, like other institutions and individuals, will always know that the cur- 
rent situation of peril could have been, and should have been, avoided. The 
churches in such circumstances should find it appropriate to recognize their own 
collective culpability in failing to prevent the crises that have put people in such 
peril. 
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Resolution: 
The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 


a) Adopts the statement on the Responsibility to Protect and expresses thanks 
to all member churches and individuals involved in the study and consultation 
process on “The Responsibility to Protect: Ethical and Theological Reflection” 
and asks the Central Committee to consider further developing guidelines for the 
member churches, based on the principles in this report. 


b) Fosters prevention as the key tool and concern of the churches, in relation to 
the Responsibility to Protect. Because churches and other faith communities and 
their leadership are rooted in the daily spiritual and physical realities of people, 
they have both a special responsibility and opportunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of national and multilateral protection and war prevention systems. Churches 
and other faith communities have a particular responsibility to contribute to the 
early detection of conditions of insecurity, including economic, social and politi- 
cal exclusion. Prevention is the only reliable means of protection, and early detec- 
tion of a deteriorating security situation requires the constant attention of those 
who work most closely with, and have the trust of, affected populations. 


c) Joins with other Christians around the world in repenting for our collective 
failure to live justly and to promote justice. Such a stance in the world is empow- 
ered by acknowledging that the Lordship of Christ is higher than any other loy- 
alty and by the work of the Holy Spirit. Critical solidarity with the victims of 
violence and advocacy against all the oppressive forces must also inform our the- 
ological endeavours towards being a more faithful church. The church’s ministry 
with, and accompaniment of, people in need of protection is grounded in a holis- 
tic sojourning with humanity throughout all of life, in good times and in bad. 


d) Reaffirms the churches’ ministry of reconciliation and healing as an impor- 
tant role in advancing national and political dialogue to unity and trust. A uni- 
fying vision of a state is one in which all parts of the population feel they have a 
stake in the future of the country. Churches should make a particular point of 
emphasizing the understanding of sovereignty as responsibility. Under the sov- 
ereignty of God we understand it to be the duty of humanity to care for one anoth- 
er and all of creation. The sovereignty exercised by human institutions rests on 
the exercise of the Responsibility to Protect one another and all of creation. 


e) Calls upon the international community and the individual national govern- 
ments to strengthen their capability in preventive strategies, and violence-reduc- 
ing intervention skills together with institutions of the civil society, to contribute 
to and develop further the international law, based on human rights, and to sup- 
port the development of policing strategies that can address gross human rights 
violations. 


f) Urges the United Nations Security Council, in situations where prevention 
has failed and where national governments cannot or will not provide the protec- 
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tion to which people are entitled, to take timely and effective action, in cooper- 
ation with regional organizations as appropriate, to protect civilians in extreme 
peril and foster emergency responses designed to restore sustainable safety and 
well-being with rigorous respect for the rights, integrity and dignity of the local 
populations. 


g) Further calls upon the international community and individual national gov- 
ernments to invest much greater resources and training for non-violent interven- 
tion and accompaniment of vulnerable peoples. 


h) Asks the Central Committee to consider a study process engaging all mem- 
ber churches and ecumenical organizations in order to develop an extensive ecu- 
menical declaration on peace, firmly rooted in an articulated theology. This should 
deal with topics such as just peace, the Responsibility to Protect, the role and the 
legal status of non-state combatants, the conflict of values (for example: territo- 
rial integrity and human life). It should be adopted at the conclusion of the 
Decade to Overcome Violence in 2010. 


The Responsibility to Protect 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 16 March, 2006 


Your Excellency, 
Dear Mr Secretary-General, 


Greetings from Geneva and the World Council of Churches. We have just con- 
cluded the WCC 9th Assembly and returned from Porto Alegre, Brazil. Let me, on 
behalf of the Assembly, express our sincere appreciation for your inspiring message. 


One of the statements adopted by the Assembly was a church and ecumenical 
response to the challenge of the Responsibility to Protect. Enclosed please find 
the statement. 


During a visit to your offices in New York City in 1999, you requested my 
predecessor, the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches (WCC) Rev. 
Dr Konrad Raiser, to contribute to the international debate on “humanitarian 
intervention” by bringing a theological and ethical perspective on the issue of 
intervention for humanitarian purposes. This visit initiated a study process among 
the churches, a process which also benefited from the findings of the report of the 
International Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty (ICISS) on the 
Responsibility to Protect. 


Subsequently, during my visit to your offices in May 2004, the issue of the 
Responsibility to Protect was again stressed during our discussion and we, the 


WCC, committed ourselves to reach the final conclusions of our study process for 
the WCC 9th Assembly. 


The reflections on the Responsibility to Protect of the World Council of 
Churches, concluded in the recent Assembly statement, are based on ethical and 
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theological consultations with our member churches. Churches support the emerg- 
ing international norm of the Responsibility to Protect. Our studies have shown 
that although churches have different views on the use of force for human pro- 
tection purposes, they agree on one thing: the essential and primordial role of 
preventive efforts in view of avoiding and, as much as possible, tackling the cri- 
sis before it reaches deadly stages or when the options for constructive actions are 
very limited. 


From our church and ecumenical perspective, we believe that protection takes 
place when prevention has failed. Hence, the Responsibility to Prevent is the 
main dimension of the Responsibility to Protect that we, as churches, emphasize 
the need to concentrate all our efforts on. The resort to force is primarily the result 
of the failure to prevent what could have been halted with appropriate foresight 
and actions. However, having acknowledged such failure, the world needs to do 
what it can to limit the burden and peril that is experienced when such failure 
occurs. Further details on the ethical and theological elaboration can be found in 
the enclosed report, which was published after a consultation we had a year ago. 


The study process on the Responsibility to Protect still remains at the centre 
of our agenda. We look forward to working closely with the UN, having in mind 
our common goals of justice, peace, and of the promotion and defence of human 
rights and human dignity. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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REGIONAL CONCERNS 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN UNION 


Work for Peace in Africa 
Letter to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, President of the Federal Republic of Nigeria and 
Chairperson of the African Union, 31 August, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


Greetings from the World Council of Churches. On behalf of the fellowship of 
churches under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, I hereby would 
like to express our gratitude first and foremost for your being appointed as the 
Chairperson of the African Union. Congratulations. We are especially grateful for 
the leadership role that you are now playing with regard to various sites of con- 
flict in the continent. 


I also want to thank you specifically for your resolve to find a solution to the 
suffering and alienation of the people of Darfur in Sudan. We also applaud the 
recent peace accord signed in Accra between the government of Ivory Coast and 
the aggrieved parties in the North. It is imperative that if lasting solutions to 
conflict are to be found in the continent, then they must be initiated by African 
leaders for the people of Africa! 


Under the new dispensation of AU, Africa is called to re-awaken and be restored 
to her place of destiny among the family of nations. And we in the ecumenical 
movement realize the great burden and responsibility to affirm the leadership of 
the continent as custodian of justice and peace. 


May the hidden hand of God prevail in the work that you do and may you and 
the people of Nigeria remain faithful to the yearning for peace of the whole of 
West Africa. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Role of the African Union in Togo 


Letter to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, Chairman of the African Union and President 
of the Republic of Nigeria, 21 April, 2005, cf. Togo, p. 250. 
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DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF CONGO (DRC) 


Peace and reconciliation in the Great Lakes Region 
Letter to H.E. President Joseph Kabila, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 24 June, 
2004 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches, in close collaboration with the All Africa 
Conference of Churches and the churches of Rwanda and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, has been actively involved, for over a decade, in efforts to bring about 
just and lasting peace for the Great Lakes Region. In this connection several con- 
sultations of church leaders were organized in order to promote peace and recon- 
ciliation. In addition, the WCC also facilitated an ecumenical team visit com- 
prising representatives of the two Christian Councils of the Democratic Republic 
of Congo and Rwanda to meet with government officials and church leaders of 
the respective countries. The main objective of these visits was to mobilize sup- 
port among the churches in the region for the Lusaka Peace Agreement of August 
1999 and in particular the Sun City Agreement of April 2003. 


Given this background, the World Council of Churches is deeply concerned 
and troubled by the current developments on the border of Rwanda and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. The people of these two great nations have under- 
gone considerable pain and suffering, particularly during the last decade. They 
desperately need peace with justice in order to live in dignity and harmony with 
each other. The World Council of Churches is of the considered opinion that if 
the current crisis is not handled with care and sensitivity, it is likely to lead to 
open hostilities between the two countries. This will have an adverse effect on the 
peace initiative that has been reached after difficult and complex negotiations. 
The recent influx of over 30,000 Congolese refugees to Burundi is also a matter 
of grave concern to the World Council of Churches. 


Acknowledging your efforts and contribution to peace and reconciliation in 
the Great Lakes Region and in particular in relation to the situation in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, the World Council of Churches appeals to you 
to urgently address and defuse the current state of tension through dialogue, medi- 
ation and peaceful settlement. 


Assuring you of our continuing prayers and support for peace and reconcilia- 
tion in the Great Lakes Region. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Pastoral Letter to the WCC member churches in the Democratic Republic 


of Congo prior to the elections 
Sent 24 July, 2006 


To our beloved Sisters and Brothers of the Congo, 


I am writing this letter to you especially — and to all our churches and, indeed, 
to the world — numb with grief and anger, groaning with you in anguish at the 
senseless devastation of your country and the wanton killings of your beautiful 
people in the worst wars in Africa’s history. 


As I ponder these glorious words of the prophet Isaiah (61:1-9) I wonder what 
can be the purpose or reason of the two recent wars in your country that have been 
ignored by the West. What must we do which we have not done? What can we 
say that we have not said a thousand times over for so many years? That all we 
want is what belongs to all God’s people as an inalienable right: a place in the 
sun in our own beloved Congo. 


As we read these words of the Prophet, the words that Isaiah is describing: ancient 
ruins...sites long desolate...foreigners and aliens... double measures of jeers and 
insults... the Lord loves justice and hates robbery and wrong-doing... It reminds 
us of Congo. Oh, God, how long can it go on? How long can we keep appealing 
for a just ordering of your land where all will count simply because they are peo- 
ple, Congolese created in the image of God? 


These mass deaths — the worst on the planet since 1945 — have caused the deaths | 
of more than 4.1 million Congolese people, a war that has been virtually ignored 
by western governments, and the western media. 


It is regarded, using an all-too-common racist analysis, as incomprehensible and 
shrouded in darkness, the logical consequence of a primitive and post-colonial 
Africa. I still recall with outrage the question the Economist posed at the begin- 
ning of the millennium, “Does Africa have some inherent character flaw that 
keeps it backward and incapable of development?” (13 May 2000) This is used 
as vindication of the killing fields in the Congo by those who see the only solu- 
tion to Africa’s predicament as liberation of the continent into the globalized 
“democratic” ambient of Europe and America. 


On Christmas Day 1999, Archbishop Emmanuel Kataliko, the then Roman 
Catholic bishop of Bukavu in the eastern region, answered these absurd argu- 
ments when he spoke of myths surrounding Congo’s history. He called the fight- 
ing a human catastrophe linked to globalization, profit and western manipula- 
tion and complicity. 


“Foreign powers, with the collaboration of some of our Congolese brothers, organ- 
ize wars over control of the resources of our country. These resources, which should 
be used for our development, for the education of our children, to cure our ill- 
nesses, in short so that we can have a more decent human life, serve only to kill 
us. What is more, our country and our people have become the object of exploita- 
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tion. All that has value is pillaged and taken to foreign countries or simply 
destroyed. Our taxes, which should be invested into the community, are embez- 
zled... All this money, that comes from our labour, is directly taken by a small 
elite that comes from we don’t know where... [and} means that some of our com- 
patriots don’t hesitate to sell their brothers for a dollar or ten or twenty.” 


Several days later the archbishop, who was also vice-president of the Congo’s 
Episcopal Conference, was deported from his diocese by the rebel group control- 
ling the region and spent seven months in exile in North Kivu. Upon his return 
to Bukavu he took up his duties but shortly thereafter died of a heart attack at 
age 68 while on an official visit to the Vatican in October 2000. 


His description of the Congo was courageous and honest. 


In a few days (July 30) Congolese are to go to the polls to hold presidential and 
legislative democratic elections even as the violence and unrest continues. The 
last election was held in 1960 when the charismatic Patrice Lumumba was elect- 
ed and shortly afterwards murdered. The huge country, third largest in Africa 
with 61 million people, was turned into a dictatorship and became a staunch US 
ally, thereby ensuring constant support as long as the cold war lasted. 


But perhaps we need to look more deeply into the origins of Congo’s travail and 
the role of western capitalism in its lifetime of foreign rule. In fact Congolese 
were victims of the greatest genocide the world has ever known during its colo- 
nial (Belgian) period and that history, too, has been virtually erased. 


Americans and Europeans are accustomed to thinking of fascism and communism 
as the twin evils of the 20th century but the century has really been home to three 
great totalitarian systems — fascism, communism and colonialism — the latter 
practised at its most deadly in Africa. The West doesn’t want to recognize this 
because they were complicit in it. Countries that were democratic in Europe con- 
ducted mass murder in Africa — with little or no protest from the US. 


After the country achieved independence in 1960, it reeled from one tragic situ- 
ation to the next: the assassination of Lumumba, the three-decades-long dicta- 
torship, and the 1994 genocide in Rwanda that spilled over into the Congo, the 
war that led to the overthrow of Mobutu by Laurent Kabila, his murder and then 
the second great war that has never really ended despite a 2003 ceasefire. 


For some 80 years under King Leopold and the Belgian colonial administration, 
Congo was plundered, for the profit of those overseas. No one should be surprised 
that this was followed by more decades of plunder, at the hands of Mobutu and 
the multinational corporations he was in league with. And we should not forget 
the devastation wrought by slavery for centuries before then. Democracy is a frag- 
ile plant under the best of circumstances, and none of the Congo’s heritage has 
been fertile soil for it to grow in. 


The war between African nations for Congo’s wealth raged from 1998 to 2003. 
A ceasefire was signed on 10 July, ; nevertheless, fighting continued and Congo’s 
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dead kept piling up to 4 million and more, mostly from war-induced sickness, 
hunger and killing. Aid agencies estimate that, even as the elections are about to 
begin, 1,200 people still die every day, especially in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, the fighting financed by revenues from the illegal extraction of minerals. In 
the days before Kabila’s victory, illegal mining contracts worth billions of dollars 
were signed with De Beers and the American Mineral Fields. 


Kabila was assassinated in January 2001 and his son was named head of state. 
The new president quickly began overtures to end the war and an accord was 
signed in in 2002. By late 2003, a fragile peace prevailed with a transitional gov- 
ernment. Joseph Kabila appointed four vice-presidents, two of whom had been 
fighting to oust him until July 2003. Much of the east of the country remains 
insecure and the Kinshasa government has no control over vast areas of the coun- 
try. 

Today, UN peacekeeping troops (MONUC) are on high alert. The largest and 
most expensive peacekeeping operation in the world with 19,000 soldiers can 
barely keep itself intact, let alone protect the lives of the terrified population. 
MONUC has also been charged with trying to arrange the elections in a country 
almost the size of Western Europe (2,345,000 sq km), lacking roads, electricity, 
telephones and local governments. It is also trying to assist 2 million people dis- 
placed by war in Eastern Congo, stave off 20,000 militiamen and protect human- 
itarian agencies; it has become the single most ambitious project the world body 
has undertaken in its history. 


Yet there is an eerie silence surrounding this most deadly of all wars in the world 
today. In February this year, the UN and humanitarian aid agencies asked the 
world for USD 682 million for the displaced and hungry and sick. So far, as we 
write this, they have received just USD 94 million or USD 9.40 per person. By 
comparison last year’s tsunami appeal raised USD 550 per person. 


Ask anyone in places like Kisingani, Bunia, Goma or Bukavu why seven African 
armies fought two wars in the last decade or so, and they will tell you it is a war 
of plunder, loot and exploitation. Many of the armies have now gone home but 
the suffering of the people continues. War is ever-present. But even deadlier now 
are the side effects of war, the scars left by the brutality that disfigure Congo’s 
society and infrastructure, plagued by bad sanitation, disease, malnutrition and 
dislocation. In many ways the country remains broken, volatile and dangerous. 


For every violent death in Eastern Congo’s war zone, there are 62 non-violent 
deaths according to Doctors Without Borders: treatable diseases like malaria, 
meningitis, measles, AIDS. Displacement is the first killer of flight. Desperately 
poor people driven from their subsistence existence into even more hostile envi- 
ronments seek safety, deep in the forests of Eastern Congo. 


There is enormous global competition for Congo’s resources, its soils packed with 
diamonds, gold copper, cobalt, uranium and tantalum (or coltan as it is known 
locally, used in cell phones and computers). The waters of the Congo’s mighty 
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rivers could power the continent. Its soil is lush and fertile, its tropical forests 
cover an area bigger than Great Britain. 


Yet it is this very wealth that Archbishop Kataliko prophesied so accurately that 
was at the heart of Congo’s desperation. It is fashionable these days to talk about 
the “failed state” syndrome of Africa, the process of criminalization and the loss 
of legitimacy of political institutions. But the Congo belies this thesis. Theorists 
of the failed state underplay the extent of international business and western influ- 
ence in the failures they lament. Globalization has sustained the wars in Congo, 
and other African governments played their part. In April 2001, the UN Panel 
of Experts on the legal Exploitation of Natural Resources and Other Forms of 
Wealth in the Congo reported that foreign companies “were ready to do business 
regardless of the elements of unlawfulness...Companies trading minerals, the 
engine of the conflict in the Congo, prepared the field for illegal mining activi- 
ties in the country.” 


In this atmosphere the world has demanded a democratic election for president 
and parliament. It is almost as if by waving some magic wand called western 
democracy, the Congo is going to be saved when the partition is being forced by 
politicians playing the game of the western mineral corporations. 


If that is the case, then the world must take responsibility to see through what it 
has demanded. The elections will cost almost USD 500 million and should be 
carried out in an atmosphere of national unity and reconciliation, but there is 
every possibility that they could cause even greater division. 


WCC and its agencies and member churches from Congo, the All Africa Conference 
of Churches, the Fellowship of Christian Councils and Churches in the Great 
Lakes and Horn of Africa (FECCLAHA), the Great Lakes Ecumenical Fellowship 
(GLEF), and ACT International are all pledged to accompanying Congo on its 
journey towards peace, national unity and reconciliation. 


Soon your country will have its national election. In any democratic system it is 
crucial that elections must be free and fair. There are at least four important con- 
ditions for the conduct of a free and fair election: 


An independent judiciary to interpret the electoral laws. 

An honest, competent non-partisan electoral body to manage the elections. 
A developed system of political parities. 

A general acceptance by the political community of the rules of the game. 


Therefore, such a free and fair election would lead to democratic governance, pro- 
vided there is the establishment of institutions of accountability, functioning 
political parties, independence of the judiciary and the promotion and protection 
of human rights and dignity. 


In addressing this message to the people of Congo, I want to assure that war- 
weary country of our solidarity and prayers, our commitment and action. To the 
world we call on it to repent of its conspiracy to exploit the Congo’s resources and 
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its people for profit, to end its indifference, and to acknowledge the shame of 
oppression. 


The focus on bringing the country to elections may be laudable and may help end 
the cycle of violence and despair, but the impunity of human rights abuses of hor- 
rendous numbers cannot continue. 


Without money from the developed world to rebuild, without more peacekeep- 
ers to protect the innocent, without the genuine commitment of whomever lead- 
ers the Congo chooses and without Africa’s own leadership empowering the heart 
of Africa, these elections will not bring any progress, and millions of people will 
have died in vain and millions more face the same future. 


We must not allow the indifference of centuries of oppression and exploitation to 
continue. 


In the name of God, it must stop. 


God bless Africa 
Guard her children 


Guide her leaders 
And give her peace for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
ERITREA 


Religious freedom and liberty in Eritrea 
Letter to Mr Ali Ali Abdu, Minister of Information and Culture of Eritrea, 23 June, 
2003 


Dear Sir, 


I write on behalf of the World Council of Churches. In July 2002, Dr Konrad 
Raiser, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, visited Eritrea and 
had meetings with church representatives and officials of the government. During 
his visit, Dr Konrad Raiser met former Minister, Mr Naizjhi Keflu Bahta, and 
discussed amongst others the issue of religious freedom and liberty in Eritrea. 


During the past year the World Council of Churches has consistently received 
reports of closure of churches and harassment of Christians in Eritrea. This action 
of the authorities has effectively prevented Evangelical and Pentecostal Christian 
groups from carrying on worship services. It is in violation of the fundamental 
human rights of freedom of religion, conscience, worship and organization. Such 
action is tantamount not only to interference in the practice of one’s religion but 
is also in conflict with international norms and standards of human rights laws. 
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There have also been reports of unprovoked arrests of Christian worshippers. 
Several worshippers of Rema Church, Full Gospel Church and Kale Hiwot Church 
were detained early this year in a crackdown by the authorities. These however 
are not the only incidents of harassment, intimidation and persecution of Christians 
without justifiable cause. There are reports of similar incidents of unwarranted 
arrests from other parts of the country as well. In some cases, though, detainees 
were released after being kept in custody for short periods. 


The World Council of Churches is deeply disturbed by these reports. We accord- 
ingly write to you to enquire about this situation and the reasons for the author- 
ities to act in such a high-handed manner despite the guarantees provided in 
Article 19 of the Eritrean Constitution. This being a matter of urgency, an early 
response will be appreciated. 


Respectfully yours, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


ETHIOPIA 


An Appeal on the Crisis in Ethiopia 
From the World Council of Churches and the All Africa Conference of Churches, 10 
June, 2005 


The World Council of Churches (W/CC) and the All Africa Conference of Churches 
(AACC) are deeply disturbed by the recent events in Ethiopia. Over twenty peo- 
ple have lost their lives and several hundreds were injured, as a result of action of 
the security forces against peaceful student demonstrators. The demonstrations 
were staged to protest against alleged voting irregularities in the parliamentary 
elections of 15th May. The security forces not only blocked the demonstrations, 
but also intimidated and beat up the people including opposition candidates. The 
protest demonstrations are now in their third day, and emotions and tensions are 
running high. It is imperative that the authorities in Ethiopia exercise utmost 
care and understanding in handling the present crisis so that the situation is not 
allowed to further deteriorate. 


The WCC and AACC call on the government of Ethiopia to ensure that the secu- 
rity forces exercise maximum restraint in handling the protesters and refrain from 
using excessive force. We have received reports of large numbers of arrests made 
by the security forces without due process. Consequently, we request that those 
held in detention should be properly treated and not held incommunicado, tor- 
tured and/or beaten. 


Given the tense situation in the country we appeal to the government of Ethiopia 
to enter into a dialogue with the opposition political parties and civil society 
groups in order to find an amicable settlement of the present crisis. 
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We call on the churches of Ethiopia to play their prophetic and pastoral role in 
helping to bring the situation to normalcy, and assure them of our readiness to 
support their efforts towards bringing peace, justice and reconciliation. 


We pray for the people of Ethiopia and hope that peace and calm will return soon 
so that people can get back to their normal lives. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary - World Council of Churches 


Rev. Dr H. Mvume Dandala 
General Secretary - All Africa Conference of 
Churches | 


Lasting peace and security in Ethiopia 
Letter to H.E. Meles Zenawi, Prime Minister of Ethiopia, 5 October, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


It is with deep appreciation I thank you for the cordial welcome you gave me 
and my delegation during our recent visit in your beloved country. We left Ethiopia 
with fond memories and admiration for its history, culture and hospitality. This 
indeed is what makes Ethiopia and its people unique. 


Thanks to Your Excellency’s leadership, Ethiopia is at the threshold of intro- 
ducing a strong and vibrant democratic system based on justice. It was therefore 
encouraging to see the engagement and struggle of all the political parties to 
ensure that this wonderful opportunity of bringing lasting peace, security and 
respect for the dignity of all Ethiopians is not lost. While appreciating and under- 
standing the different viewpoints and political dynamics that are unfolding I 
remain aware that this has to be handled with utmost care and sensitivity in order 
to avoid misunderstanding and conflict. 


The mediation initiatives of the Ambassadors of United States and Britain to 
bring the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front and opposition par- 
ties, namely Coalition for Unity and Democracy and United Ethiopian Democratic 
Forces, together to resolve their political differences through negotiation will lead 
to a healthy political environment. Peace in Ethiopia is very important as it is 
bound to have a positive impact on the Horn of Africa. 


I take this opportunity to congratulate you and the leaders of the opposition 
parties on this wise and farsighted decision to move in this right direction to 
resolve differences and disagreements through dialogue in the larger interest of 
the people of Ethiopia. Peace, security and stability are prerequisites for develop- 
ment in Africa in order to eradicate poverty. Your Excellency’s efforts to place the 
country on a democratic path will provide a shining example for other African 
countries to follow. 
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I therefore urge Your Excellency to continue to pursue dialogue and also call 
upon opposition leaders to reciprocate this gesture in order to strengthen the 
process of democratization in Ethiopia. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Political developments in Ethiopia 
Letter to Eng. Hailu Shawel, Chairman of the Coalition for Unity and Democracy 
Party of Ethiopia, 6 October, 2005 


Dear Eng. Hailu, 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) has monitored political developments 
in Ethiopia closely, particularly in the post election period. We recently sent a 
staff member of the WCC to get first-hand information on the social, economic 
and political situation in the country. 


We were concerned by the decision of the opposition to organize demonstrations, 
which later on changed to “stay at home”. Given the tense environment we feared 
the consequences of such an action. However, we refrained from questioning the 
decision since you are the best judge, being aware of all the political implications. 


We are, therefore, extremely pleased that the Coalition for Unity and Democracy 
Party (CUDP) and the United Ethiopian Democratic Forces (UEDF) have agreed 
to postpone the “stay at home” demonstrations and to resolve their differences 
with the ruling party through dialogue. In this regard please be assured that the 
World Council of Churches will be available to strengthen this initiative should 
this be deemed desirable by all the parties concerned. The WCC strongly believes 
that differences and disagreements, including those of a political nature, should 
be resolved through negotiations. We are fully supportive of this wise decision. 
Many political commentators who have followed this impasse have called it a 
“breakthrough”. And indeed it is. Ethiopians are known for their wisdom and 
this is yet another good example of it. The three parties by their action to com- 
mit themselves to dialogue have distinguished themselves as peacemakers. 


The World Council of Churches encourages you to continue the negotiations 
and make the impossible possible. With appreciation and understanding of each 
other’s position and the larger good of the people in view, we are certain this mat- 
ter can be resolved to everyone’s satisfaction. 


The World Council of Churches stands with all of you as you embark on this 
noble route and prays for your success. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Political developments in Ethiopia 
Letter to Dr Beyene Petros, President of the United Ethiopian Democratic Forces of 
Ethiopia, 6 October, 2005 


Dear Dr Beyene, 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) has monitored political developments 
in Ethiopia closely, particularly in the post-election period. We recently sent a 
staff member of the WCC to get first-hand information on the social, economic 
and political situation in the country. 


We were concerned by the decision of the opposition to organize demonstrations, 
which later on changed to “stay at home”. Given the tense environment we feared 
the consequences of such an action. However, we refrained from questioning the 
decision since you are the best judge, being aware of all the political implications. 


We are, therefore, extremely pleased that the United Ethiopian Democratic 
Forces (UEDF) and the Coalition for Unity and Democracy Party (CUDP) have 
agreed to postpone the “stay at home” demonstrations and to resolve their differ- 
ences with the ruling party through dialogue. In this regard please be assured that 
the World Council of Churches will be available to strengthen this initiative should 
this be deemed desirable by all the parties concerned. The WCC strongly believes 
that differences and disagreements, including those of a political nature, should 
be resolved through negotiations. We are fully supportive of this wise decision. 
Many political commentators who have followed this impasse have called it a 
“breakthrough”. And indeed it is. Ethiopians are known for their wisdom and this 
is yet another good example of it. The three parties by their action to commit | 
themselves to dialogue have distinguished themselves as peacemakers. 


The World Council of Churches encourages you to continue the negotiations 
and make the impossible possible. With appreciation and understanding of each 
other’s position and the larger good of the people in view, we are certain this mat- 
ter can be resolved to everyone’s satisfaction. 


The World Council of Churches stands with all of you as you embark on this 
noble route and prays for your success. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Violence in Addis Ababa 
Letter to H.E. Meles Zenawi, Prime Minister of Ethiopia, 4 November, 2005 
Your Excellency, 


You may no doubt recall that in the course of my recent visit to Ethiopia and 
our meeting, I expressed concern at the growing tension between the government 
and the opposition political parties in the aftermath of the general election. 
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I had then conveyed our deep conviction to Your Excellency for the matter to 
be resolved through dialogue and for the government to exercise moderation, 
patience and tolerance and explore all avenues for peaceful and honest dialogue 
with the opposition. 


Subsequent to our meeting, I had written to the leadership of the Coalition for 
Unity and Democracy and the United Ethiopian Democratic Forces, with the 
same appeal and underlining the urgent need for a mature and amicable approach 
to resolve the crisis that has led to the political polarization and confrontation. I 
encouraged them, in the larger and long-term interest of Ethiopia, to resolve the 
political impasse through dialogue. 


It is therefore with great sadness that I have learned of the death of many 
Ethiopians following demonstrations and riots in Addis Ababa this week. Many 
others are wounded and remain in hospital. The government has also attacked 
the opposition leaders arresting key figures and putting them under detention. 
These developments are not likely to lead to a peaceful resolution, but instead 
would aggravate the situation. 


Iam thus writing this letter with a very heavy heart. Consequent to the actions 
taken by the government, the wedge between the government and the opposi- 
tion will widen, thereby unnecessarily dividing the population and leading to 
economic and political hardship. It could even destabilize the entire nation with 
all the adverse effects on the laudable initiatives you have taken on development 
and democratization process. 


The World Council of Churches urgently and respectfully calls on Your Excellency 
to exercise utmost restraint and bring to an immediate halt the military action 
against the people and to release the political prisoners as soon as possible. Such 
actions will help in easing the fast-rising political tension. The government of 
Ethiopia should open new avenues of dialogue to deal with the broad spectrum 
of outstanding issues. Any further military action against the people is an esca- 
lation of violence and will further damage the political climate and make dia- 
logue even less possible. 


With this letter and in the spirit of my recent visit I respectfully call on you 
as leader of the Ethiopian people to act in the best interests of the people in a 
manner that the entire nation of Ethiopia will recognize and accept. 


Meanwhile we assure you of our prayers and hope for a just and peaceful Ethiopia. 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Call for Solidarity and Action: If one member suffers, all suffer together... (1 
Cor. 12:26) 
WCC/CCIA, 10 November, 2005 


Dear friends in Christ, 


Ethiopia is presently facing a major political upheaval following the contested 
election of 15 May 2005. Following his recent visit to Ethiopia, Rev. Dr Samuel 
Kobia, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, has sent several let- 
ters to the Prime Minister of Ethiopia after the killings of innocent people of 8 
June 2005. He also sent a letter to the Prime Minister following the recent killings 
and the detention of the political leaders of one of the opposition parties. The let- 
ter is attached for your information. 


The ruling party, the Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Front, has a major respon- 
sibility to stop the current political violence. For this to happen, all individuals 
concerned, civil society groups, international organizations, the United Nations, 
the African Union, European and North American governments must use their 
diplomatic influence on the Ethiopian government. 


In this regard, the position taken by the European Union and the US Ambassadors - 
in Ethiopia is very encouraging. Their suggestions to resolve the current politi- 
cal crisis are as follows: 


1. the immediate end to the use of lethal force, random searches and indis- 
criminate beatings and massive arrests; 

2. the release of all political detainees; 

1. the speedy review and — where appropriate — release of individuals detained 
in the recent demonstrations; 

3. the immediate lifting of any restrictions currently imposed on those Coalition 
for Unity and Democracy Party leaders and members not detained; 

4. the immediate access by families, legal counsel and the International Red 
Cross and/or other appropriate representatives of the international com- 
munity, to jailed Coalition for Unity and Democracy Party, civil society 
and media leaders, as well as provision of medicines, food and other human- 
itarian needs; 

5. the notification to families of names and whereabouts of detainees togeth- 
er with appropriate access and provision of humanitarian needs; 

6. an independent investigation of the deaths and injuries arising from recent 
events and the events in June; 

7. the review and revision of parliamentary rules and practices to ensure that 
all parties represented in parliament can participate on a fair and represen- 
tative basis; 

8. the re-opening of the private media and promotion of a code of conduct 
for the media to ensure a balanced and responsible flow of information to 
the public; 

9. the appointment of a National Election Board in consultation with the 
parliamentary opposition. 
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As regards the opposition, and without prejudice to their constitutional rights, 
we call upon them at this very sensitive time, to disassociate themselves from and 
to discourage all actions that could directly or indirectly incite violence, harm 
individuals or lead to the destruction of public and private property. 


In a spirit of promoting reconciliation, the European Union and US Ambassadors 
have urged the re-opening of political dialogue designed to foster peace and to 
strengthen democracy based on a commitment to the rule of law and democrat- 
ic principles. 


The World Council of Churches has two Member Churches in Ethiopia — the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church and the Ethiopian Evangelical Mekane 
Yesus Church. 


Ethiopia never had the privilege of enjoying smooth and peaceful transfer of power 
from one leader to another, neither in the earlier days nor in recent times. Crisis 
if handled honestly brings challenges and opportunities. Ethiopia must be helped 
to turn these challenges, however difficult they may be, into opportunities for the 
future generations to come. 


A call for action 


We urge you to take the following actions: 


e Request your government to write to the His Excellency, Mr Meles Zenawi, 
Prime Minister of Ethiopia, urging him to: 
@ fully implement the proposals of the EU and US Ambassadors; 
@ initiate an open and honest dialogue with the opposition parties pres- 
ent in and outside Ethiopia; 
@ organize an inclusive national reconciliation dialogue to bring a just and 
lasting peace for the country. 


e Write a separate letter to the His Holiness Abune Paulos, the Patriarch of 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church, and Rev. Iteffa Gobena, the 
President of the Ethiopian Evangelical Mekane Yesus Church, expressing 
concern and solidarity in this hour of crisis. 


Please address the letters to: 


His Excellency Mr Meles Zenawi 
Prime Minister of Ethiopia 

P.O. Box 1268 

Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 


His Holiness Abune Paulos 

Patriarch of the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church 
PQ. Bor-1283 

Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 
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Rev. Iteffa Gobena 

President 

Ethiopian Evangelical Mekane Yesus Church 
P.O. Box 2087 

Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 


Kindly share with us the actions you are taking. 
Sincerely yours, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Deteriorating human rights situation in Ethiopia 
Letter to H.E. Louise Arbour, United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
24 November, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply concerned about the deteriorating 
human rights situation in Ethiopia. 


On a recent visit to Ethiopia at the end of September 2005, in my meetings 
with Prime Minister Meles Zenawi and leaders of the Opposition Coalition for 
Unity and Democracy and the United Ethiopian Democratic Forces, I expressed 
the urgent need for dialogue to resolve political differences and disagreements 
that had surfaced in the post-election period. Subsequent to my return to Geneva 
and after the crackdown of the Ethiopian security forces on the opposition, I wrote 
to the Prime Minister urging him to exercise restraint. I also asked him to bring 
a halt to military action against the people and order the immediate release of all 
political prisoners so as to pave the way for a dialogue of National Unity. 


We are writing to you today as we remain concerned about the continued deten- 
tion of political prisoners. Our particular concern is in respect of the detention of 
Dr Mesfin Woldemariam, the founder and former Chair of the Ethiopian Human 
Rights Council with which the World Council of Churches has a long-standing 
partnership. Dr Mesfin is a human rights defender who has contributed immense- 
ly to the protection and promotion of human rights, not only in Ethiopia but also 
in the region. He has been instrumental in organizing several human rights work- 
shops and training programmes in the Horn of Africa region that have benefited 
many young human rights lawyers and activists. The World Council of Churches 
has cooperated in the sponsorship of these programmes. 


Dr Mesfin has not been in good health, particularly since August 2005, and 
has been confined to the house because of health problems caused by sciatic nerve 
damage, which has to a great extent restricted his movements. He is therefore in 
urgent need of medical care and attention and needs to be shifted to a hospital as 
soon as possible to prevent his ailments from becoming mote acute. 
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We therefore call on you to use your good offices with the government of 
Ethiopia to either order the immediate release of Dr Mesfin Woldemariam or, at 
the very least, to transfer him to a medical facility where he is provided with ade- 
quate medical care and attention. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Question of the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms in 
any part of the world: Ethiopia 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd Session on Item 9, 
13 March-21 April, 2000, cf. Human Rights, p. 97. 


Message from the World Council of Churches’ newly-elected President, 
His Holiness Abune Paulos 
30 June, 2006 


The theme of the 9th Assembly of the World Council of Churches which took 
place in Porto Alegre, Brazil, has reinforced the communion and the fellowship 
of the members of the Universal Church, the Body of Christ, through this faith- 
ful prayer: “God, in your grace, transform the world“. This prayer is an expres- 
sion of hope and trust in God who called us to work for and with him under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to the glory of His Kingdom. 


I wish to express my deep gratitude to the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church, 
the Ethiopian people and the government, for the way you welcomed my elec- 
tion as WCC President by the Assembly in Porto Alegre. I was moved by many 
messages of support that I continue to receive from a wide spectrum of our soci- 
ety. This is tremendously encouraging to me. Your support and goodwill is a big 
source of strength for me as I undertake this important seven-year responsibility 
in the service of the ecumenical movement. 


As we face many challenges in today’s world and particularly in Africa, the church- 
es and the ecumenical movement need to pray and hope that God’s grace will 
transform us continuously. We, as believers in the one who came to bring life in 
all its fullness, are charged with the mission to build a transformed world and a 
new Africa where justice and peace will prevail. 


I am fully aware that the world today is faced with intractable conflicts. All lev- 
els of society are characterized by violence of one sort or another: domestic vio- 
lence, violence in our towns and cities, civil wars, as well as violence at the glob- 
al level. The victims of the violence are ordinary citizens, especially children and 
women, who are the most vulnerable in the society. Africa has her share of con- 
flicts. Thankfully, some of the protracted conflicts have been resolved or are in 
the process of being resolved as in the cases of Liberia, Sierra Leone and Sudan. 
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Yet a great deal more needs to be done. The Great Lakes region and the Horn of 
Africa remain among the most volatile situations in Africa. 


Violence in some countries in the Great Lakes Region affects all the neighbour- 
ing countries, causing death and desolation of millions of people. As President of 
the World Council of Churches and Patriarch of the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo 
Church, I appeal to all parties concerned to resort to dialogue as the means of 
resolving any conflicts in order to spare the people the pain and suffering they 
have been made to endure over the years. 


I strongly hope and pray that the conflicts in the Horn of Africa, especially between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, will soon find a permanent peaceful solution. As President 
of the World Council of Churches, I call upon all people of faith in both coun- 
tries to work with the political leaders to accelerate the coming of lasting peace. 
Because, as we all know, war and violence destroy not only properties but also the 
dignity and lives of people made in the image of God. 


Coming closer to home, I know we face enormous challenges on all fronts. We 
welcome the democratic gains achieved so far in Ethiopia. But we realize that 
social transformation is a long process. While consolidating the gains, we need 
to double our efforts at dialogue so as to resolve any lingering problems peace- 
fully. As Patriarch of the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church and as President 
of the WCC I am at the disposal of the political leadership and the society. Ethiopia 
is big enough for all to participate and contribute to building a just, peaceful and 
participatory society where all citizens will experience life in dignity. 


I therefore encourage everyone in my country and in our beloved continent to 
work for dialogue instead of confrontation which generates violence. 


May the God of peace and love be with us and bless our people. 


Ivory COAST 


Message to the Churches in Ivory Coast 
10 March, 2003 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


On the occasion of the visit to Ivory Coast by a delegation from the World Council 
of Churches and the All Africa Conference of Churches, I should like to pass on 


to you our message of communion and Christian solidarity. 


When the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches wrote to you on 10 
October, 2002, we had no way of knowing that the crisis which overtook your coun- 
try would last for so long. Even now, you find yourselves living in a climate of great 
uncertainty, marked both by the fear that the situation will worsen and the hope 
that a solution can be reached through negotiation. The threat of violence and civil 
war remains, together with all the suffering it entails for the people. 
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The move to send a delegation, a tangible example of the “fellowship of church- 
es” that is the WCC and the AACC, is proof of our firm resolve to stand by you 
in these difficult times. Above all, we want better to understand the underlying 
causes of the events we hear about in the news and which are tearing Ivory Coast 
apart. Then, together with you, we wish to explore the various possibilities of 
concrete and courageous witness on the part of the churches, in order to help find 
the solutions which will allow the nation and its people to rebuild unity and look 
to the future. We hope that your actions will be based on understanding and coop- 
eration with other faith communities, especially the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Muslim community. Unity of action by men and women of faith will demon- 
strate that it is possible to act above and beyond the divisions imposed on your 
country by the current conflict. 


In such a situation, it is vital that we make clear our belief that violence and war 
are against God’s will. We bear witness to our faith in a merciful God who brings 
love, justice and peace. This act of witness to God is irreconcilable with the call 
to mutual hatred and armed confrontation. The Christian Church has always borne 
a message of peace, of the desire to overcome conflict through negotiation and 
the opening up of non-violent channels of communication, as well as reconcilia- 
tion to heal the wounds that we inflict on one another. 


The World Council of Churches and its member churches wish to comfort you 
and be with you. When one part of the body suffers an injury, the whole body 
shares in that suffering. The World Council of Churches and the All Africa 
Conference of Churches are ready to support you in your actions as best they can, 
should you so wish. 


At the beginning of Lent, we should like to remember the passion of Christ and 
the hope of his resurrection, the unwavering promise that God has already defeat- 
ed evil. 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Deputy General Secretary 


Peace initiative for the people of Ivory Coast 
Letter to H.E. John Agyekum Kufuor, President of the Republic of Ghana, 31 August, 
2004 


Your Excellency, 


Greetings from the World Council of Churches. I hereby would like to express 
our deepest gratitude to Your Excellency for the recent achievement of your peace 
initiative for the people of Ivory Coast. We are especially grateful that in the end 
there is a sustainable framework for Africa to find solutions to African problems. 
We recall that it was in August last year, following marathon and painstaking 
peace talks in your country, that the parties to the Liberian conflict signed what 
is now referred to as the Comprehensive Peace Accord (CPA). 
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Under the auspices of ECOWAS and the goodwill of your leadership we can 
ascertain the renewal of hope for the people of West Africa. Only recently the 
Ivorian accord was signed in your capital, and the present government in Ivory 
Coast together with the rebel and opposition groups have shown a degree of 
commitment towards sustainable peace for the people of Ivory Coast. As spelt 
out in the agreement, a new constitutional dispensation that renews a nation- 
al vision in which all parties live in harmony with each other for the sake of 
peace and justice is critical indeed. We applaud this new development and 
pledge our support through the local churches in Ghana and the whole region. 
I hereby assure you of our commitment to walk with you, to embrace the chal- 
lenges before you as opportunities to bring renewal of life to the people of West 
Africa. 


Kindly accept out congratulations and well wishes for the good work and peace 
initiatives in which you and the new leadership of the African Union are current- 
ly engaged. God bless the people of Ghana, God bless the people of Ivory Coast, 
God bless Africa! 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


KENYA 


Expression of satisfaction on peace protocols in Sudan 
Letter to the Hon. Kalonzo Musyoka, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of Kenya, 
27 May, 2004 


Dear Honourable Musyoka, 


May I share with you the joy of the entire fellowship of churches all over the 
world, united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. We are 
deeply gratified by the tenacity and resilience demonstrated by you during the 
delicate peace process on Sudan. We in the ecumenical movement express our sol- 
idarity with all those who worked tirelessly to ensure that the signing of the basic 
protocols took place in earnest. The Government of Kenya has made the invest- 
ment for peace through IGAD not only for the people of Sudan but for the whole 
region of the Horn of Africa. We commend your Government for the good signs 
of a new and promising beginning for the people in the region. 


We trust that the initiatives of our member churches in the region will com- 
plement your efforts so that peace continues to flourish for the good and well- 
being of the people of Sudan. As church and state we are all called to affirm the 
human dignity and democratic values of all peoples. We assure you of our prayers 
and gratitude to God to continue sustaining you in good health. Kindly pass our 
regards to His Excellency the President. 
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May the blessings and peace of God embrace you and the people of Kenya for 
generations to come! 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Monitoring and implementation of the peace process in Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya, 31 August, 2004, 
cf. Sudan, p. 234. 


Congratulations on award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
Letter to H.E. Prof. Wangari Maathai, Assistant Minister of Environment and 
Natural Resources of Kenya, 8 October, 2004 


Your Excellency, 
We greet you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches and as your compatriot, I con- 
gratulate you for being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 2004. Being the first 
African woman in history to receive this prestigious prize, you have brought hon- 
our to the African Continent and its people. Today, in Africa, every woman, man 
and child must feel proud of your achievement. 


The World Council of Churches is fortunate to have had you as an advisor on 
environmental issues. We fondly recall your participation in the Faith and Science 
Conference, which the Council organized at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the year 1979, where you were the keynote speaker. This was a 
landmark conference in our history as it was instrumental in setting up the pro- 
gramme on “Just, Participatory and Sustainable Societies”. Having gained much 
from your insights, we have always treasured this association. 


The Nobel Peace Prize is in recognition of the immense service you have ren- 
dered to sustaining life through saving the environment from wanton destruc- 
tion. This you have done through the Green Belt movement, which you found- 
ed in 1977 and which has made a valuable contribution to earth ethics. You have 
done all this through mobilizing the people and through legislative means. Your 
campaign against deforestation across Africa is a unique contribution not only to 
save African forests, but also African lives. As the Nobel Committee correctly 
says, you represent an “example and a source of inspiration for everyone in Africa 
fighting for sustainable development, democracy and peace”. 


May our Lord’s blessings be with you as you continue to work for His creation 
and for His people. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Towards the realization of economic and political union of Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda 
Letter to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya, 7 January, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I hereby bring you greetings from the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
I wish to express our solidarity with your government and commend you for the 
recent signing of agreements on customs and excise which became effective from 
1 January, 2005. This is a great achievement towards the realization of the ulti- 
mate economic and political union of the three countries of Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda. We thank God for the people of East Africa and the democratic gains 
that have become the mark of your leadership in the task of working towards a 
new promising future for Africa. So far, the establishment of an East African 
Legislative Assembly, the elimination of international tariffs and the signing of 
the treaty in which the three countries will now have a common customs union 
are good signs of an emerging spirit of unity in the continent. 


The East African region, whose combined population approximates 90 mil- 
lion, is endowed with vast natural resources, such as minerals, water, forests, arable 
land and wildlife. The unity of this region will certainly strengthen Africa’s resolve 
and capacity to meet the challenges of a world that is increasingly becoming sus- 
ceptible to the forces of globalization. As you will be aware, the World Council 
of Churches, over a long period of time, facilitated the churches’ involvement in 
development and peace processes that guarantee stability in the region. Our objec- 
tive here is to contribute to whatever helps the people of East Africa to live in’ 
dignity in just, peaceful and sustainable communities. 


We are very encouraged and indeed congratulate you on the exemplary efforts 
of your government in undertaking initiatives such as the IGAD Peace Process, 
meant to bring lasting peace in Sudan in particular, and Eastern Africa in gener- 
al. Please be assured of our continued interest and support and solidarity in such 
endeavouts. 


Your Excellency, we trust that the relationship between your government and 
the churches in Kenya will continue to flourish for the good and well-being of 
the people of East Africa in general. We at the World Council of Churches assure 
you of our prayers. May God continue to sustain you in good health, and may the 
new year bring new blessings and peace to your government and the people of 
Kenya as well as East Africa in general. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Peace process in Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya, 24 January, 2005 
(A similar letter was also sent to H.E. Yoweri K. Museveni, President of the Republic 
of Uganda; Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, President of the Republic of Sudan, H.E. 
Lt Gen. Lazarus Sumbetyo (Rtd), Special Envoy for Sudan and Chairman of IGAD 
Sudan Peace Process; and H.E. John Garang, Commander-in-Chief of SPLA and 
Chairman of SPLM) 


Your Excellency, 


I bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches around the globe, 
united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. We are greatly 
encouraged by the exemplary efforts of your government and the support given 
to the initiative of IGAD to bring lasting peace to the Horn of Africa. It is our 
prayer that the facilitation you have provided in the ongoing peace talks will con- 
tinue to bear fruit and relieve the pain and suffering of the people of Sudan. 


Your Excellency may be aware that the churches, too, have been involved 
through the work of the World Council of Churches in the ongoing peace process- 
es that guarantee stability in the region. 


The Agreement signed on 9 January, 2005, brings new life and hope to the 
entire region of Eastern Africa. The World Council of Churches shares the joy of 
the people of Sudan on this happy and momentous occasion of the signing of the 
historic Peace Agreement between the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/M). This is indeed 
a great milestone towards the realization of the long-awaited period of tranquil- 
lity in a land of plenty. We embrace with gratitude your commitment to peace 
and the enduring tenacity of the people of Sudan during the times of negotiation. 
The role of the Government of Kenya in the Sudanese peace process is highly 
commendable and the world is grateful for your leadership in it. 


We at the World Council of Churches will continue to be in solidarity with 
you and others of good will in the mission of alleviating human suffering and 
restoring human dignity through rebuilding and sustenance of a peaceful Sudan. 
The post-conflict situation in Sudan, however, requires great care especially with 
respect to the humanitarian crisis in Darfur. The humanitarian disaster and gross 
human rights violations in Darfur call for sincerity of approach by all parties con- 
cerned. 


Your Excellency, we trust that the relationship between your government and 
the churches in Kenya will continue to flourish for the good and well-being of 
the people of Kenya. As church and state we are all called to affirm the human 
rights, human dignity and democratic values of all peoples. 


Assuring you of our prayers, we seek God’s blessings to continue to sustain you 
in good health. May the blessings and peace of God embrace you and the people 
of Kenya for generations to come! 
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I enclose the message that I have sent to the churches and all the people of Sudan 
on the signing of the 9 January 2005 Agreement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of sympathy on the death of 14 Kenyan officials 
Letter to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya, 11 April, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply distressed by the death of 14 Kenyan 
officials including prominent Kenyan politicians, travelling to Marsabit in the 
northern part of the country. 


This sudden tragedy is heart-wrenching because these eminent leaders of the gov- 
ernment and the opposition political party in Kenya were on a mission to restore 
peace and harmony between two communities in the North Eastern Province. Their 
mission was a noble undertaking in collaboration with the Church in Kenya, rep- 
resented by Bishop William Wago of the Anglican Communion. I have fond mem- 
ories of him and of his passion for peace in the region. We met recently in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, where he represented the Kenyan Church. We hope and pray their 
efforts will not go in vain and the peace they sought will be achieved. They will be 
remembered in our history as courageous sons of Kenya who pursued peace and rec- 
onciliation despite all difficulties. The most fitting tribute to them is for the par-_ 
ties to the conflict to agree immediately to make peace and live in reconciled com- 
munities. Asa Kenyan myself I will do whatever it might take to achieve that goal. 


In the circumstances, it is not surprising this tragic news was received by Your 
Excellency with “shock and disbelief”. The country has lost important and ded- 
icated members of the political establishment including assistant ministers Mirugi 
Kariuki and Titus Ngoyoni, deputy leader of the opposition Bonaya Gondana, 
and three other members of Parliament. 


We welcome the initiative of Your Excellency to deploy ministers of your gov- 
ernment and other officials to immediately rush to the site of the crash to stream- 
line rescue operations and to recover the bodies of those who died in the crash. 


At this critical time we remember the government and people of Kenya in our 
prayers as they endeavour to come to grips with this unforeseen tragedy. We offer 
our condolences to the bereaved families as well as our sympathies to the fami- 
lies of the survivors. 


May God help them to find strength in recovery and consolation in bearing their loss. 
Assuring you of our prayers and sympathy, 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 
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LIBERIA 


Escalation of violence in Liberia 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 13 June, 2003 
(A similar letter was also sent to Brother Benjamin D. Lartey, General Secretary of 
the Liberian Council of Churches as well as to the member churches in Liberia. ) 


Dear Mr Secretary General, 


The World Council of Churches has received with concern and sadness reports 
of the escalating fighting between the forces of the government of Liberia and the 
rebel group, Liberians United for Reconciliation and Democracy. This has added 
to the sufferings of the people of Liberia. Thousands of people, including inter- 
nally displaced persons and refugees from neighbouring countries, have once again 
been uprooted and are on the move in search of security. Food, water and shelter 
are hard to find as all main roads to Monrovia have been blocked by the fighting. 
The UN personnel and aid agency staff have been forced to evacuate thus ham- 
pering the distribution of much needed humanitarian aid and assistance. The 
looting and plunder have added to the miseries of an already tormented and 
deprived unarmed civilian population. 


The World Council of Churches, through its auxiliary Action by Churches 
Together (ACT), is engaged in providing humanitarian aid and assistance to peo- 
ple in need. 


The Council is deeply disturbed by these developments as they come at a time 
when many hopes are attached to the Liberian Peace Conference that opened in 
Accra on 4 June under the auspices of the Economic Community of West African 
States (ECOWAS) and the UN International Contact Group on Liberia (ICGL). 
We hope that the peace process presently stalled will be revived with the active 
participation of all parties concerned so that a genuine search for a just and durable 
peace can begin by putting into effect an immediate cease-fire and an end to hos- 
tilities. 

Given the gravity of this near-anarchy situation that has developed it is diffi- 
cult to foresee a cease-fire holding out without the backing of a credible peace- 
keeping force. The World Council of Churches therefore calls on the United 
Nations to support the peace initiative of ECOWAS and ICGL and encourage the 
parties to the conflict to agree on the presence of peacekeepers to prevent the sit- 
uation from deteriorating into yet another major human tragedy. 


Respectfully yours, 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 
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On-going violence in Liberia 
Letter to WCC member churches, 31 July, 2003 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


It is with deep sadness that we write to you about the on-going violence and 
the immense human suffering taking place in Liberia. 


On 13 June, the World Council of Churches’ General Secretary Rev. Dr Konrad 
Raiser sent a letter to the UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan expressing serious 
concern at the escalation of fighting in Liberia between government forces and 
the rebel groups. The letter called on the UN to support current peace initiatives 
and encourage the parties to accept a “credible peacekeeping force”, with the aim 
of securing a lasting ceasefire. Since then the situation has worsened dramatical- 
ly. Rebel forces insist there will be no cease-fire until peacekeepers arrive. Efforts 
to send peacekeeping forces seem to be bogged down in discussions of finances. 


Meanwhile, reports from churches in Liberia say that “The humanitarian sit- 
uation is desperate and gets worse every day... There is no supply of drinking 
water and no food... The churches’ and mosques’ compounds are full of people 
who fled the war zones and are in need of assistance. Unfortunately, there is noth- 
ing to help them.” | 


We ask you to pray for peace in Liberia. In spite of the devastating violence in 
Liberia, Christians are gathering spontaneously to pray for peace. The All Africa 
Conference of Churches (AACC), the Fellowship of Churches and Councils in 
West Africa (FECCIWA) and WCC are calling on churches throughout Africa to 
pray for Liberia and to organize ecumenical services. We ask you to include Liberia 
in your intercessions next Sunday and to organize special prayer sessions wherev- 
er possible. 


We ask you to urge your governments to support the immediate deployment 
of peacekeepers to Liberia and to ensure that these are adequately financed. 


We ask you to respond generously to both the immediate humanitarian needs 
in Liberia and to longer-term efforts for relief and reconstruction through the 
Action by Churches Together (ACT) International appeal, AFLR31. Although 
the Liberian ACT members’ humanitarian response has been severely hampered 
by the recent fighting, they will continue their relief efforts as soon as it is safe 
to do so. ACT International has a long history of humanitarian response to the 
people of Liberia, made possible through the financial support and shipments of 
relief items by ACT members around the world in support of ACT’s local mem- 
bers and partners. 


At this time of uncertainty and suffering in Liberia, we recall the importance 
of unity in the words which Paul wrote to the Church in Corinth: “Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort, who comforts us in all our affliction, so that we may be able to comfort 
those who are in any affliction, with the comfort with which we ourselves are 
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comforted by God. For as we share abundantly in Christ’s sufferings, so through 
Christ we share abundantly in comfort too.” (II Cor. 1: 3-7) 


Yours in Christ, 


William Temu 
Acting General Secretary 


Statement on Liberia 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 


Liberia has been in the throes of civil strife and wars since the 1980s. A peace 
agreement signed between the Liberian army and the rebels resulted in the elec- 
tion of Charles Taylor as President of Liberia in 1997. In 1999, Taylor was accused 
of destabilizing neighbouring countries, especially Sierra Leone, from which he 
profited massively by supporting rebels operating in the diamond mining areas. 
In May 2001, the UN Security Council imposed an arms embargo on Liberia 
because of Taylor’s activities to destabilize the region by promoting conflicts and 
trading weapons for diamonds with the rebels in Sierra Leone. 


Meanwhile, rebels belonging to Liberians United for Reconciliation and Democracy 
(LURD) who were fighting Taylor's army, initially operating from bases in Guinea, 
made progress and gained more and more territory in the north and west. Also, 
another rebel group, the Movement for Democracy in Liberia (MODEL), gained 
control of strategic areas in the south and east, thus cutting off Taylor from his 
other main source of revenue — timber. Around March 2003, fighting intensified 
and the rebels opened a number of fronts and between them were able to control 
two thirds of the country before reaching the outskirts of the capital, Monrovia. 


As a result of the escalation in fighting a large number of people, including inter- 
nally displaced persons and refugees from neighbouring countries, were again 
uprooted and forced to move in search of safety and security. Soldiers from Taylor's 
army who were not paid wages for several months indulged in widespread loot- 
ing and plunder. The complete breakdown of law and order and disruption of 
humanitarian services further added to the suffering of the already beleaguered 
population. 


On 4th June a high-level Liberian Peace Conference was convened in Accra, Ghana, 
under the auspices of the United Nations — International Contact Group on Liberia 
(ICGL). While the talks were in progress the UN Special Court in Sierra Leone 
for war crimes indicted Taylor for crimes against humanity and issued warrants 
for his arrest. After considerable difficulties and painstaking negotiations the par- 
ties finally agreed to a cease-fire on 17th June, 2003. Despite the cease-fire agree- 
ment, fighting continued as Taylor prolonged his departure from Monrovia and 
the rebels tried to make last minute gains. 


On Ist August, the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 1497 (2003). The 
Resolution authorized the establishment of a multi-national force to support the 
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implementation of the 17th June cease-fire agreement, including establishment 
of conditions for the initial stages of disarmament, demobilization and reintegra- 
tion activities to help establish and maintain security in the interim period, until 
the installation of a successor authority. On 18th August, ECOWAS and the 
United Nations brokered a power-sharing agreement between the current gov- 
ernment, the rebels, political parties and civil society, for a transitional govern- 
ment that will take charge in October 2003 and prepare the country for demo- 
cratic elections before the end of 2005. 


The leadership of the Liberian Council of Churches remained present in Accra 
and in consultation with the representatives of the parties to the conflict through 
the duration of the peace talks and kept churches worldwide informed of devel- 
opments. The AACC and churches in Africa and the US called on the African 
leaders and the United Nations to work towards a comprehensive resolution of 
the conflict. The World Council of Churches sent letters of support to the church- 
es in Liberia and to the UN Secretary General calling on him to support the Accra 
Peace Initiative and encourage the parties to agree on the presence of a credible 
peace keeping force. 


The Central Committee meeting in Geneva, Switzerland 26th August-2nd 
September, 2003, therefore: 


a) Expresses its appreciation and support for the role of ECOWAS, ECOMIL, 
AU, the inter-religious council, the churches and leaders of the Liberian Council 
of Churches for their efforts to promote peace and accompany the parties to 
the conflict in their negotiations at Accra, Ghana, to arrive at an agreement 
to cease hostilities and to form a transitional government; 


b) Condemns the spate of violence unleashed by the military forces of the gov- 
ernment of Liberia under the leadership of Charles Taylor and the LURD and 
MODEL rebel groups that resulted in horrific conditions and untold human 
sufferings which left the majority of the people on the streets for days with 
little or no access to clean water, sanitation and food; 


c) Welcomes the UN Security Council Resolution 1497 (2003) and expects 
that an all-inclusive political framework agreed between the parties on 18th 
August, for a transitional government, can be implemented and a conducive 
climate created for free and fair elections in Liberia before the end of 2005; 


d) Urges member churches to uphold and support the peace and advocacy 
work of the Liberian Council of Churches and its members in prayer and 
thanksgiving for their continued witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace; 


e) Calls on churches and church-related agencies around the world, particu- 
larly those in the United States because of its historical links with Liberia, to 
provide much-needed humanitarian assistance to the people and to accompa- 
ny the churches as they seek to promote a just and durable peace, and restore 
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harmonious community life where all people can contribute to the establish- 
ment of a society with justice and dignity for all. 


New wave of violence 
Letter to the Lutheran Church in Liberia, Presbytery of Liberia, United Methodist 
Church, Liberian Council of Churches, Church of the Province of West Africa / Episcopal 
Church in Liberia, 29 October, 2004 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


It is with deep sadness that we write to you regarding the recent violence that 
erupted in the city of Monrovia and its environs on the night of October 28. We 
share with you how troubled we are that the fragile peace, brought by the seat- 
ing of a transitional government and the presence of the United Nations peace- 
keepers, seems to be threatened. 


Though we are aware of the gravity of this new development, we are indeed 
very pleased by the immediate constructive cooperation between the Muslim 
Council and the Council of Churches. This, the World Council of Churches believes, 
is critical in finding a sustainable solution in the midst of perceived difficulties 
in the relations between Christians and Muslims. We wholeheartedly welcome 
this partnership and offer to you our strongest support and affirmation in seek- 
ing an avenue of lasting peace in Liberia. 


This recent development in Monrovia deeply troubles the World Council of 
Churches, especially at a time when the hopes of many are attached to the pres- 
ence of the United Nations peacekeepers, the seating of the Interim Government, 
disarmament, demobilization, resettlement and reintegration, and the beginning 
of the political process which should lead to elections in October of 2005. 


The World Council of Churches calls upon all citizens of Liberia, its member 
churches, the Interim Government of Liberia, the various rebel groups and all 
peace loving Liberians to denounce this new wave of violence, support the efforts 
of the Liberian Council of Churches and the National Muslim Council and work 
towards sustainable peace in Liberia. 


We express our solidarity with you and ask God’s manifold blessings upon you 


in these trying times. 


Congratulations to the President of the Republic of Liberia 
Letter to H.E. Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf, President of the Republic of Liberia, 31 January, 
2006 


Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the constituency of the World Council of Churches and in my 
own name, I congratulate you on your inauguration as President of the Republic 
of Liberia. Indeed, this is a task of no small measure, but Iam convinced you have 
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the fortitude, the integrity, the love for God and your people and the ability to 
perform with grace and endurance. 


Liberia has played major roles in Africa’s democracy and development. From 
its birth, Liberia has been a beacon of hope and light for many African sisters and 
brothers. Its recent past spanning over 14 years of brutal civil war, however, moves 
us to offer to you our unflinching support to rebuild not only the infrastructure 
of the nation, but for the total re-weaving of the fabric of the society which would 
bring about improvements in the lives of each and every Liberian. 


The challenges are many; yet I know that, as you have stated, Liberians are a 
resilient people and able to survive and rise from the ashes of civil strife to make 
a new beginning, embracing the virtues of forgiveness and reconciliation. Please 
know that the World Council of Churches stands with you and avails itself to 
work cooperatively with you and the Liberian people to create a culture of jus- 
tice, the rule of law where the dignity and rights of every person are respected. 


Your Excellency, the World Council of Churches, as the premier ecumenical 
organization in the world, is encouraged by your faith in God and your quiet 
strength to persevere. We offer to you and the people and churches of Liberia our 
profound prayers and support as you begin this onerous task of leading your peo- 
ple at this critical juncture. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


NIGERIA 


Ogoni peace process 
Letter to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, President of the Federal Government of Nigeria, 7 
June, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches is delighted at the appointment of Father 
Mathew Hassan Kukah by the Federal Government of Nigeria as a facilitator of 
the peace process aimed at reconciliation of the people of Ogoni in Rivers State 
and Shell Petroleum Development Company (SPDC). Through the years the 
Council has followed with much concern and despair the developments in Ogoniland. 
The years of conflict in the region have left many people dead and property worth 
millions of Nairas has been lost. There have also been grave and systematic vio- 
lations of human rights by the Security Forces and destruction to the environ- 
ment as a result of the operations carried on by SPDC. 


In December 1996 the World Council of Churches published a report “Ogoni: 
The Struggle Continues” that contained a detailed description of the plight of 
the people of Ogoniland in the oil-rich Niger delta, and criticized international 
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oil companies — specifically Shell International Limited — for the environmental 
impact of their operations on the Ogoni people. The report was prepared as a 
result of the visit of an ecumenical delegation to the region and in cooperation 
with and support of the Movement for Survival of the Ogoni People (MOSOP) 
and the churches in Nigeria. Amongst others the Report recommended that Shell 
should enter into a direct dialogue with MOSOP to find a just and peaceful set- 
tlement of the conflict. We are glad that this will now take place. 


The WCC report was widely circulated and well received by the churches in 
Nigeria and by the international community. As a result, the leadership of Shell 
International Limited sought a meeting with the leadership of the WCC. This 
meeting took place at the Ecumenical Centre on 14 March, 1997. In September 
1997, the WCC through its Central Committee, urged Shell International Limited 
to negotiate in good faith with representatives of civil society organizations in 
Ogoniland with respect to its corporate responsibility in the country, including 
reparations for environmental destruction for which it is responsible. The Council 
welcomed the “Statement of General Business Principles” and the commitment 
made by Shell International Limited to provide support for human rights. It called 
on the member churches, especially churches of Nigeria, to monitor closely the 
implementation of the policies and principles. 


My predecessor, Dr Konrad Raiser, was invited by the churches in October 
2000 to visit Nigeria. The situation of the people of Ogoniland and WCC’s sup- 
port for their struggle were raised in the meeting with Your Excellency. We also 
deliberated with the President of the Christian Association of Nigeria, Prelate 
Sunday Mbang, whose wise counsel we also valued greatly. We were assured that 
the government was aware of the situation and was giving it due consideration. 
At the time we were also informed of the government’s initiative for the estab- 
lishment of the Niger Delta Development Commission that was expected to mobi- 
lize further funds for economic, ecological and social development in the region. 


In view of the World Council of Churches’ longstanding commitment to the peo- 
ple of Ogoniland we welcome and appreciate the initiative taken by Your Excellency 
to restore normalcy and just peace for the people of Ogoniland. We are encouraged 
by the words of Mr Ledum Mitte, President of MOSOP, and Mr Basil Omiyi, Managing 
Director of SPDC, welcoming the initiative and hoping for its success. 


We are encouraged by the appointment of Father Mathew Hassan Kukah, who 
we have known for several years, as a facilitator of the peace process. Fr Mathew 
Hassan Kukah has all the qualities of a patient and capable negotiator who is well 
aware of the situation of the Ogoni people and the issues facing them. We assure 
Fr Mathew Hassan Kukah of our prayers and support as he embarks on his mission 
of reconciliation and peace. May our Lord’s guidance and blessings be with him. 


Yours in Christ, 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 


ZEO 


RWANDA 


Religion and Ethnicity: Gift from God or Source of Conflict? 
Address presented at the Workshop on Lasting Peace in Africa, in Kigali, Rwanda, 
16 April, 2004 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to participate in this important work- 
shop, to learn from you and discuss with you the role of religion in conflicts and 
gross human rights violations. 


Thank you in particular for the experience yesterday afternoon and the visit to 
the Ntarama Memorial. To visit the site and begin to better understand the pain 
of the Rwandan genocide I consider a great privilege. 


I come from a very different background, compared to most of you. While Africa 
is a continent with a strong and active religious life, my home country Sweden 
is probably one of the most secularized countries in the world. At the time 
Christianity came to Rwanda — 100 years ago — Sweden began its transfer into a 
modern and secular society, where the role of the churches and the role of reli- 
gion were marginalized for a period of time. 


However, in both our contexts we can see an increased role of religion in politics. 
In the case of Sweden it can be described as a transfer from a post-Christian to a 
post-secular society. Unlike many European countries, Africa has the advantage 
and the disadvantage to meet the challenges of the trans-modern society, with- 
out the experience of deep-going processes of secularization. 


Religion is normally not the source of conflict. However, depending on how reli- 
gion is used or misused, religion can either de-escalate and help the conflict to 
be solved in a constructive way, or fuel the conflict, make it deeper, more violent 
and more difficult to solve. 


For the individual believer, religion is a single totality, but when reflecting on its 
political impact it can be helpful to explain the phenomenon of religion by clas- 
sifying it according to its different forms of expression: 


1. Religion as spiritual experience. In this aspect there are only very slight 
differences between the world religions — Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism 
and Traditional religion. 


2. Religion as theology. In the past there were great differences between the 
major religions in this area, but in recent years they have moved towards a deep- 
er common understanding. 


3. Religion as ethics and values. In this area there are much smaller differences 
between the religions than the individual believer and general public might think. 
For example, the three monotheistic religions have a similar basis for the ethics 
of economic management and how to put one’s gifts to good use — ideas about 
social justice, about the individual's responsibility for his or her neighbour and 
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the global neighbourhood. In broad terms they all share the view that the earth 
can provide “enough for everyone’s need but not for everyone’s greed”. 


4. Religion as a bearer of culture. This is the area where the greatest differ- 
ences are to be found, not only between the world religions, but also within them. 
This aspect of religion is also increasingly important as the underlying cause of 
conflict — or as a tool easily manipulated in order to stir them up. 


The two last-mentioned roles of religion — as an upholder of ethics and a bearer 
of culture, are the aspects of religion that are not only the concern of the individ- 
uals, the churches and religious organizations. I believe these aspects to be the 
concern of the whole society and that it is absolutely necessary to bring them into 
the decision-making and political processes of our societies. 


The fundamental transformations taking place in our societies mean that it is 
more urgent than ever to understand the role of religion in political processes. 


National change and global exchange have led to economic development of con- 
siderable magnitude. As millions of people leave extreme poverty behind, this 
potential offers hope to many of the world’s poor. Old structures of power are 
forced to change. 


Simultaneously, however, new patterns of exclusion and inequality have appeared, 
with marginalization, insecurity and powerlessness as real consequences for many 
people. Such a situation may generate feelings of social and cultural insecurity. 
Africa is the continent that is worst off in this respect. 


These transformations in society also change the role of the nation-state. It would 
seem that the very rhythm and scale of the transformation exceed the capacity of 
national governments and policies to shape and influence the process. 


We have a global economy. But the legal, moral or democratic framework vital 
to an economy if it is to be able to serve the common good continues to be a basi- 
cally national responsibility. 


In the trans-modern, economic and political context, the main ideologies of the 
so called modern 20th century — Marxism as well as liberal capitalism — have lost 
power as well as credibility. The nation-state, as the main framework for identi- 
ty, according to these ideologies, has become significantly weaker. Failed states 
are one of the most urgent security concerns in today’s international affairs. 


The nation-state is not going to disappear. It will remain the most important 
political instrument in the foreseeable future. But global interdependence makes 
it increasingly difficult for the nation-state alone to deliver what people expect 
for a good life. This is a fact in both the northern and the southern hemisphere. 


Consequently, people will look for supplementary communities with which they 
can identify, both larger and smaller than the nation-state. But people will also 
turn inwards. Cultural factors — such as ethnicity and religion — will be more 
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important in people’s search for fundaments on which to build their hopes for the 
future. Socially and politically marginalized young people, who 30 years ago 
turned to Marxism in their search for a better future, might today turn to reli- 
gion. Africa, with 2,600 ethnic groups and where colonial powers have injected 
mistrust and unrest for centuries, is particularly complex and challenging in this 
respect. 


We know — both from history and contemporary experience — that religious influ- 
ence on politics can be both beneficial and detrimental. Religious-political con- 
flict is not a new phenomenon. Let me focus on three examples: 


1. Historically, the role of religion in political conflicts has been to increase 
tension — even cause clashes — between civilizations. This can only happen if 
religion is used by political leaders to emphasize the exclusiveness and prima- 
cy of one particular group at the expense of others — be it Christian, Jewish, 
Muslim or some other religious faith. It is necessary for all actors — in partic- 
ular churches and ecumenical organizations — to counteract all such mono- 
cultural political tendencies and prove that the Samuel Huntington theory of 
an inevitable clash between civilizations is part of an outmoded way of think- 


ing. 


2. In modern societies, in particular in confrontation with the modern ideolo- 
gies of the 20th century, religious/political friction has mainly occurred between 
clerical and secular authorities. Basically this is a healthy conflict which has 
helped — and continues to support — the development of universal social val- 
ues in modern society, for example, pluralism, democracy and human rights. 
It has also clarified the different role and relations between church and state. 


3. Asaconsequence of the transformation taking place in our societies, a third 
kind of religious/political clash has become more evident in recent years both 
in domestic and international politics. This is the split within religions and 
cultures. A split between “fundamentalists”, who see their traditional scrip- 
tures and teachings as so absolute as to divide humankind into irreconcilable 
believers and infidels, and others, who see their ancient traditions or spiritu- 
al insights as raw material for wider human reconciliation, as the basis for an 
intensified search for community among people of differing races, creeds and 
national origins. 


The clash between cultural provincialism and openness is evident in all cultures 
and must be addressed with a forward-looking attitude. 


If religion is used as an instrument to gain political power and emphasize the 
exclusiveness and primacy of one’s own group at the expense of others, it will be 
a most destructive contribution. The political idea of “the otherness” fuels con- 
flicts. 


On the other hand, 


by emphasizing fundamental ethics and humanity, 
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by giving voice to the voiceless, 

by emphasizing the responsibility of the individual, 

by focusing on inclusiveness and a deeper sense of hope, 

by highlighting the importance of the meeting of cultures, 
by being ecumenical, 


religion will make a much-needed and constructive contribution to our societies. 


In light of this, it is of growing importance for the ecumenical movement to work 
with member churches and to handle this split; to stimulate an inclusive under- 
standing of the role of faith and to vaccinate against an exclusive understanding 
of themselves. 


At the time of the Rwandan genocide I was serving as P.A. to a bishop in the 
Church of Sweden and with very little connection to the WCC. I have talked to 
colleagues involved at that time and they all say that we did not do enough in 
time. After the tragedy, a lot of efforts have been made. However, when there still 
was time... 


This is an in-built dilemma for a membership organization like the WCC. When 
member churches invite, encourage or give support, there is a potential for a strong 
action. Like with the US churches during the war on Iraq. Like with South Africa 
in the struggle to end apartheid. Like in Sudan and the struggle for a peace agree- 
ment. 


However, when the churches are divided, when they oppose action from outside 
or when they are part of the problem, the space for action is very limited. 


This was the case in relation to communist countries in Central and Eastern Europe 
during the Cold War. This is the case with Zimbabwe today. 


This dilemma needs to be further addressed. The more difficult the situation, the 
more important is the action and involvement from the ecumenical movement. 


The WCC and the ecumenical movement is not only accountable to its member 
churches, but also to the people in these churches and to the principles of justice, 
peace and human rights that have been developed through its history. 


This is why criticism of the role of the WCC and the ecumenical movement before 
and during the genocide is important. Not to blame, but to help to develop prin- 
ciples and criteria on how to act in situations when action is needed but when the 
local churches are not ready or not in consent with the action needed. 


I would therefore like to hear your comments on the role of the ecumenical move- 
ment in situations of great risk of major violations of human rights. 


My experience tells me that it is particularly in the beginning of a conflict or at 
the end where the churches are mainly able to make constructive contributions. 
The closer we are to the peak of the conflict, the more difficult it is to find a rel- 
evant response. 
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The UN Charter gives governments and intergovernmental organizations clear 
measures of conflict prevention (Eliasson ladder): 


— Early warning, verbal actions 

— Fact-finding by UN or regional organization 
— Stimulate parties to use different measures 

— Peace keeping 

— Sanctions 

— Threat of force, on the basis of Chapter VII 
— Use of force, on the basis of Chapter VII 


The ecumenical movement could look for a similar structured approach to make 
the best possible use of our instruments — statements, pastoral visits, stimulate 
churches to act, fact finding, dialogue with governments, advocacy campaigns, 
interaction with the UN, etc. 


Although it is clear that the WCC could have done more before and during the 
Rwandan genocide, it does not mean that such actions could have prevented the 
genocide. A similar reflection is valid for the churches in Rwanda. 


To answer that question, it is necessary to understand why genocides take place. 
In literature and public debate, referring to the genocides of the 20th century — 
Armenian, Holocaust, Khmer Rouge and Rwanda — there are in particular three 
themes of explanations given. They relate to war, governance and ideology. 


Genocides take place during war or in immediate connection with war. Preventing 
wars also means preventing genocides. 


Genocides are carried out by non-democratic or semi-democratic regimes. Preventing 
genocides means long-term investment in democratic culture, including minor- 
ity rights, legitimacy, independent judiciary, independent media, etc. 


Genocides are based on exclusive ideologies, dividing “us” from “them”. Preventing 
genocides is about promoting tolerance. 


All these themes are at the core of the ecumenical movement and the member 
churches. If we were to take them even more seriously, it would of course make 
a difference. 


If it would have been enough to prevent the Rwandan genocide we cannot know. 
But it would have been enough to save many individuals and to avoid the painful 
question: Where were the churches during the genocide? 


Thank you. 


Peter Weiderud 
Director, CCIA 
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A just and lasting peace in the Great Lakes Region 
Letter to H.E. President Paul Kagame, Republic of Rwanda, 24 June, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches, together with the All Africa Conference of 
Churches, has accompanied the churches and people of Rwanda particularly dur- 
ing the difficult period in the early 1990s. Recently, I visited Rwanda to com- 
memorate the 10th Anniversary of the genocide and express solidarity with the 
people who suffered as a result of it. It was a time for soul-searching and repen- 
tance for the churches for having failed the people of Rwanda in their time of 
need. 


Your Excellency, nurturing good neighbourly relations and promoting peace 
and harmony between and among nations is an important priority for the World 
Council of Churches. The World Council of Churches has consistently undertak- 
en advocacy work for a just and lasting peace in the Great Lakes Region and more 
particularly between the Democratic Republic of Congo and Rwanda. The Lusaka 
Agreement of August 1999 that brought peace to the Great Lakes Region is a 
matter of pride, not only for Africans, but also for others of good will. The World 
Council of Churches is therefore troubled and concerned by reports of tension and 
building up of forces on the border of the Democratic Republic of Congo and 
Rwanda. If the present drift towards hostility is not handled with urgency, utmost 
care and sensitivity, it is likely to result in another needless war that may have 
adverse effects on the carefully managed Lusaka Peace Agreement. 


The World Council of Churches, therefore, urges Your Excellency to use your 
internationally recognized wisdom to resolve the current crisis in the border area 
with the Democratic Republic of Congo through dialogue, mediation and peace- 
ful settlement. 


The World Council of Churches assures you and the people of Rwanda of its 
prayers and support. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


SOMALIA 


Minute on Somalia 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 


1. Somalia has been without an effective, recognized government for the last 13 
years. According to UN statistics, as a result of the civil war about 1 million peo- 
ple have died and hundreds of thousands of Somalis have fled to neighbouring 
countries, other parts of Africa as well as to Europe and North America. 
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2. The Inter-Governmental Agency for Development (IGAD) Facilitation 
Committee under the leadership of Ambassador Betheul Kiplagat, the Moderator 
of the CCIA, has made substantial contributions to seek a lasting solution to the 
national crisis of Somalia. The current peace initiative is more inclusive than the 
pervious one, with participation of all key stakeholders, the warlords and tradi- 
tional leaders. Somali businessmen who have a major influence both at political 
and economic levels are also involved. These efforts have been directed towards 
securing nomination for 275 members of parliament from the Clans and Sub- 
Clans. Recently, the IGAD Ministerial Facilitation Committee inaugurated the 
new Somalia Parliament. After this, as a next step, there will be elections of 
Speaker, Deputy Speaker and nominations of Prime Minister and Ministers. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in Seoul 
from 24-27 August, 2004, aware of the major crisis of Somalia: 


supports the effort of the IGAD Ministerial Facilitation Committee as it seeks 
lasting peace for Somalia; 


requests the WCC to share information with the member churches about the cur- 
rent developments on Somalia for the purpose of awareness-building, advocacy 
and assistance for rehabilitation, resettlement and reconciliation; 


encourages the WCC to work in collaboration with other civil society groups 
active in Somalia; 


appreciates and encourages the efforts of Ambassador Betheul Kiplagat and the 
Ministerial Facilitating Committee and assures them of its support; 


calls on the member churches to keep the people of Somalia in their prayers. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Congratulatory message to the President of South Africa 
Letter to H.E. President Thabo Mbeki, South Africa, 27 April, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches and on my own behalf I congrat- 
ulate you on your inauguration for a second five-year term. I salute you and the 
people of South Africa on this historic day. The election of the African National 
Congress for the third time in a land-slide victory signifies the confidence the 
electorate has in your insightful leadership. 


The celebration of ten years of South African democracy is a joy and pride not 
just for South Africa but also for Africa as a whole. We deeply appreciate your 
significant role in seeking solutions to many of Africa’s political crises. You have 
been instrumental in the transformation of the OAU to the AU and the forma- 
tion of NEPAD. Your global advocacy on behalf of Africa is yet another example 
of your leadership and calling beyond South Africa. 
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As you move forward into the 21st century and begin the second decade of 
democracy in your beloved country, there will be even more challenges both at 
the national, continental and global levels. Our confidence is that a tested leader 
like you will be crowned with other successes. The ecumenical family will con- 
tinue to uphold you in prayer as you start your second term of leadership. May 
God grant you good health as you continue to serve South Africa and humanity. 


With best wishes for God’s rich blessings on you, on South Africa and on Africa, 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Condolences on the passing away of Christiaan Frederick Beyers Naudé 
Letter to Rev. Dr Molefe Tsele, General Secretary of the South African Council of 
Churches, 7 September, 2004 


Dear Dr Tsele, 


It was with sadness that we heard of the passing away this morning of Christiaan 
Frederick Beyers Naudé, former moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Transvaal. 


Paying tribute to Beyers Naudé, the WCC general secretary Rev. Dr Samuel 
Kobia, has said, “Dr Beyers Naudé was one of the true Christian prophets of our 
time. He has stood always for truth, defying all the efforts of the South African 
apartheid regime to silence him. His voice and the example of his life have been 
a source of inspiration and hope for Christian people around the world.” 


Indeed, the World Council of Churches will remember Dr Beyers Naudé as a 
staunch campaigner for justice in South Africa, and for his key role in the ecu- 
menical movement’s struggle against apartheid. We recollect that after the 
Sharpeville massacre in 1960, he was instrumental in organizing the WCC spon- 
sored Cottesloe consultation, which brought together eighty South African church 
delegates. The meeting laid bare a deep conflict between the demand for justice 
and the concern for church unity. This, we are aware, became a turning point in 
Beyers Naudé’s life. 


As editor of Pro Veritate, as a minister in his church and as the first director of 
the Christian Institute of Southern Africa, he focused attention on examining the 
injustice of the apartheid system in the light of the scriptures. The institute pro- 
vided the vision and dynamic for a relatively small but growing movement among 
Christians to give practical witness to their faith. “I have to obey God rather than 
man”, was Beyers Naudé’s explanation of his decision. 


In 1970, when the WCC made its first grants to liberation movements like 
the African National Congress (ANC), Beyers Naudé was one of the few white 
leaders who openly called for understanding of the WCC decision, calling atten- 
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tion to the “silence of more than 18 million voices of the black population of 
South Africa”. “They dare not express what they really feel... Talking is no longer 
enough. The time for pious words is past,” he argued. In 1977, the Christian 
Institute was banned, and Beyers Naudé was placed under severe restrictions — 
amounting to house arrest — for seven years. 


The WCC is thankful for this sacrificial lifestyle he led for the sake of the ecu- 
menical movement and as a witness to the global church. We remember, with 
gratitude, his service from 1985-87 as general secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches (SACC). Afterwards he continued to work tirelessly in the 
ecumenical field as adviser, consultant and trustee of many non-governmental 
organizations concerned with education and solidarity with the oppressed. 


His work with his colleague Dr Wolfram Kistner in leading the Ecumenical 
Advice Bureau that, until recently, helped many churches and agencies around 
the world to interpret developments in the post-apartheid South Africa after the 
first democratic elections in 1994, we want to acknowledge, with thanks. 


We are aware of the fact that for 23 years a member of the secret Afrikaner 
organization the Broederbond, Beyers Naudé came to fully identify with the aspi- 
rations of the black people of his country. In the struggle against apartheid, he 
never ceased to try to convert the clergy and laity of the white Dutch reformed 
churches who sided with the apartheid regime or who attempted to justify the 
policy of apartheid on biblical grounds. Advocating a “confessing church”, on the 
model first conceived by German theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer, he was large- 
ly rejected by his own people. But we know that he was celebrated and listened 
to by many Christians the world over as a prophetic voice. We are proud of the 
fact that in 1997 he received South Africa’s highest distinction, the Order of 
Meritorious Services, from president Nelson Mandela. 


Today, we remember him with gratitude and thank God for his life and con- 
tributions to justice and peace in South Africa and the world. We send to the 
AACC our deepest condolences and request you to share our deep sadness and 
prayers with his wife Ise and their children. 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Acting General Secretary 


Congratulations to Nelson Mandela on his 88th birthday | 
Letter to H.E. Mr Nelson Mandela, South Africa, 18 July, 2006 


Dear Madiba, 
Dear brother in the struggle for liberation and justice! 


It has not escaped our attention that you are today marking the 88th anniver- 
sary of your birth. It is indeed right that the world is united in celebration of you, 
Madiba, who represent so much for so many of us. 
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No human person today has gained a greater stature of integrity and right- 
eousness than you. We give thanks to God for your life, and for the wave of jus- 
tice and reconciliation which swept your nation and the whole region as you 
stepped out of that prison cell only a few years ago. How far have we journeyed 
since you were once branded a terrorist and incarcerated for your principles! 


How well we in the WCC remember your presence among us at the Harare 
Assembly in 1998, your generous recognition that the “WCC’s support exempli- 
fied in the most concrete way the contribution that religion made to our libera- 
tion’ while so rightly reminding us that the ideals and values to which we aspire 
“must be our guide in the unfinished journey that we have travelled together”. 


The WCC stood steadfast with you and your fellow fighters for justice and 
truth during those dark years, despite the humiliating chorus of criticism. We 
learned much during that struggle about the cost of dignity, and these lessons 
accompany us as we confront other injustices in other regions, in the Middle East, 
in Africa, and elsewhere. 


We pray that you may enjoy many more years of wisdom and hope, breathing 
the air of freedom to the full, and continuing to inspire all of us, young and old 
alike, who continue to believe that miracles are possible and that we can, togeth- 
er, make a better world. 


Happy birthday, and may God richly and specially bless you this day and always! 
Your brother, 


Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


South African National AIDS Council (SANAC) 
Letter to H.E. Thabo Mvuyelwa Mbeki, President of the Republic of South Africa, 26 
October, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches, over the years, has been steadfast in its com- 
mitment to respond to HIV and AIDS and has promoted a holistic approach in 
addressing the pandemic. It has encouraged in its member churches and the wider 
society a climate of sensitive, factual and open exploration of the ethical issues 
posed by the pandemic. 


The Council is encouraged by the South African government’s recent decision 
to appoint the Deputy President, Phumzile Mlambo-Ngcuka, to lead the South 
African National AIDS Council (SANAC). The revival of SANAC to improve 
communication and coordination, monitor implementation and government inter- 
action with various stake-holders to strengthen partnership is a vital step forward 
to overcome HIV and AIDS. 
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We are certain that, despite differences, the cooperation between civil society 
and the inter-ministerial committee on HIV and AIDS will bring the govern- 
ment, the private sector and the civil society together to develop and enhance the 
country’s capacity to respond to the pandemic. 


The scourge of the pandemic requires the combined efforts of all sectors of the 
society if the government is to succeed in overcoming the challenges that accom- 
pany HIV and AIDS. It is the first time ever that the world possesses the means 
to reverse the global epidemic. However, success will require complete willing- 
ness on the part of all actors engaged in the global response to fulfill their poten- 
tial, to adopt new ways of working with each other and be committed to sustain- 
ing the response over the longer term. 


The prayers of the members of the World Council of Churches are with you 
and with the National Civil Society HIV and AIDS Prevention and Treatment 
Congress — “Building Solidarity: An Action Plan to Save Lives” as it begins its 
deliberations this week. We are certain it will prove to be an important step for- 
ward in the prevention, care and treatment of people living with or affected with 
HIV and AIDS in South Africa. 


Assuring you of our prayers and support. 
With fraternal greetings in Christ, 


Dr William Temu 
Acting General Secretary 


SUDAN 


Minute on Sudan 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 


In January/February 2001, the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches adopted a major statement on the situation of the conflict in Sudan in 
which it inter-alia appealed to member churches of the Council to intensify their 
efforts to encourage and support the joint peace initiative of the Sudan Council 
of Churches and the New Sudan Council of Churches. It also reiterated its con- 
viction that lasting peace in Sudan must be negotiated with the support of part- 
ner states in the region through the IGAD Peace Process and the Declaration of 
Principles enunciated there-under. 


The Executive Committee meeting in Geneva in February 2004, welcomed the 
progress made by the Peace Process in Sudan and appreciated the work done by 
the Sudan Ecumenical Forum in support thereof. It however noted with concern 
that some intricate issues like sharing of political power, integration of the armed 
forces of the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement, 
and application of Shariah law, given the provisions of the Machakos Protocol, 
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still need to be addressed. Also, the status of the so-called “marginalized areas” — 
the Nuba Mountains, Southern Blue Nile, and Abyei — need to be resolved soon 
to prevent the situation from becoming an obstacle in search of just and lasting 
peace. The recent reports of international agencies not being able to deliver much- 
needed aid and assistance to the people of Darfur are greatly disturbing. The sit- 
uation in this area is troubling and explosive. There is a risk that if the fighting 
continues between the government of Sudan and the two rebel groups, the whole 
peace process may be jeopardized. 


The Executive Committee acknowledges the excellent contribution of IGAD, 
under the leadership of the Kenyan mediator, Lt Gen. Lazaro K. Sumbeiywo, and 
the ‘troika’ countries of the United States, the United Kingdom and Norway in 
their efforts to bring an end to Sudan’s twenty years of civil war. The Committee 
is encouraged by the success of the IGAD Peace Process as a regional initiative of 
groundbreaking magnitude. It is a sign of hope for Africa that given the politi- 
cal will and determination, the people of the region can resolve their disputes and 
conflicts. 


The Executive Committee 


reiterates the WCC'’s expression of solidarity and continuing prayers for the peo- 
ple and churches in Sudan as they intensify efforts towards a comprehensive and 
just peace for all the people of Sudan; 


encourages the churches in Sudan to continue to pursue their efforts for ‘south- 
south’ and ‘south-north’ dialogue to enhance the process of healing and reconcil- 
iation in the country as a whole; 


urges the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement to 
bring the peace process as soon as possible to a final conclusion, in order for the 
reconstruction of the country to begin; 


calls upon the WCC to continue to monitor developments through the Sudan 
Ecumenical Forum particularly, in respect of the on-going conflict in the west- 
ern region of Darfur that has resulted in an alarming deterioration in the human- 
itarian and human rights situation and threatens to unravel the gains made in the 
peace process; and in respect of disarmament, demobilization and the threat of 
small arms and light weapons that pose a major challenge to a sustainable peace 
in Sudan; 


calls to the attention of member churches and related agencies the need to pre- 
pare for large-scale reconstruction and rehabilitation tasks and the humanitarian 
needs in the post-conflict period and urges them to respond generously through 
the Action of Churches Together. 
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Churches’ presence in the Sudan peace process 
Letter to H.E, Ali Osman Taha, Vice-President of Sudan and H.E. John Garang, 
Commander-in-Chief of SPLA and Chairman of SPLM on the Ecumenical Envoy for 
Sudan, 1 March, 2004 


Your Excellencies, 


First of all, I wish to reiterate my deep appreciation for your kind words of con- 
gratulations on my election as General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
I greatly value the time I had with you, individually, during my call on you at 
Naivasha last October. 


I write this letter now on the above subject. The churches in Sudan, Africa and 
around the world have been accompanying the Sudan peace process in prayer as 
well as in concrete ways of material support for education and other development 
programmes. In order to facilitate the churches’ presence and consultation with 
yourselves, the IGAD, the Troika and various Nairobi-based Missions involved 
in the peace process, the churches approached the WCC to name an ecumenical 
envoy. That is the position I occupied prior to my new position. Owing to my 
new heavy responsibilities, it is not feasible for me to continue my role as Ecumenical 
Envoy for Sudan. But it is the considered. opinion and desire of the churches that — 
the role I played should continue. And this has my full support. This is because 
the main work of the envoy is to be a bridge between Track I (the IGAD process) 
and the grassroots initiatives, including the churches’ work for peace and recon- 
ciliation. 


In order to continue this role, therefore, the Sudan Ecumenical Forum, acting 
on behalf of the churches of Sudan and the global ecumenical community, has 
named two eminent church leaders to constitute the Ecumenical Envoy for Sudan. 
It is my pleasure to introduce to you Bishop Mvume Dandala, who is also the 
General Secretary of the All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC), and Bishop 
Kevin Dowling, a South African Catholic Bishop who is also Chairman of the 
Sudan Ecumenical Forum. The two gentlemen have kindly agreed to be Ecumenical 
Envoys for Sudan. They will be assisted by Mr Melaku Kifle, a senior staff in the 
WCC International Affairs Department whom I designate as my special repre- 
sentative in this process. I commend the three gentlemen to you and ask you kind- 
ly to give them audience and support as appropriate. I personally and in my offi- 
cial capacity remain fully committed to the Sudan peace process and will accord 
the ecumenical envoys every support. If and when considered necessary, I will be 
available to render my services to enhance the process towards peace and justice 
for Sudan. 


In conclusion, I wish to congratulate you both on your achievements so far. 
Your signing of the agreement on wealth-sharing marked a significant step towards 
a comprehensive peace agreement. My prayer is that Almighty God will contin- 
ue to give you good health, clarity of mind and wisdom during the final round 
of your negotiations. The eyes of the world are focused on the two of you as you 
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continue your negotiations in Naivasha. Above all the people of Sudan eagerly 
await your final decisions which will doubtlessly contribute hugely to the des- 
tiny of your beloved country, Sudan. 


With every good wish, 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Situation in Darfur 
Letter to the President of the Republic of Sudan, Lieutenant-General Omar Hassan 
Ahmad al-Bashir, 7 May, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches, as you may be aware, has a long history of 
involvement in Sudan. In 1971 the WCC, together with the All Africa Conference 
of Churches, was instrumental in brokering the Addis Ababa Peace Accord. It 
has since closely monitored the developments in respect of the conflict between 
North and South Sudan and the efforts made to achieve a just and lasting peace. 
As the ecumenical movement’s Special Envoy for Sudan I have taken special inter- 
est in pursuing the universal church agenda for peace and reconciliation. Sudan 
continues to remain close to my heart. 


The WCC and its member churches, including those in Sudan, were therefore 
greatly encouraged at the progress made under the auspices of IGAD by the gov- 
ernment of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement to bring an end 
to Sudan’s 20 years of civil war. This was a major breakthrough despite the fact 
that certain key issues like the status of the “marginalized areas” — the Nuba 
mountains, Southern Blue Nile and Abyee; sharing of political power and resources; 
and the application of Shariah laws, given the provisions of the Machakos Protocol, 
were only partially addressed. This reflected the positive approach of the parties 
to resolve intricately contentious issues. 


The escalation of fighting between the forces of the government of Sudan and 
the rebel groups in early February 2004 in the Darfur region therefore took all 
peace-loving people by surprise. As a result, over 700,000 Sudanese were inter- 
nally displaced and another 110,000 were forced to cross the border into neigh- 
bouring Chad. According to reports received, the Untied Nations has been able 
to provide relief only to a small section of the people because of lack of access in 
the troubled areas, which makes it difficult to reach the suffering victims. 


The World Council of Churches therefore urges Your Excellency to work for 
an immediate end to hostilities and to take steps to resolve the conflict through 
a negotiated settlement so that much-needed humanitarian relief is able to reach 
those who are in desperate need of such assistance. We also urge you to take steps 
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to put an end to human rights violations and to ensure that those guilty of com- 
mitting acts of violence and human rights abuses are brought to justice. As General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, I wish to assure Your Excellency that 
the doors to my office are always open and we are willing to consider and help in 
promoting any proposal or suggestion you may have to contribute to an early end 
to the conflict so that peace can prevail in the country. 


Finally, the WCC, in keeping with the Machakos Protocol, would be failing 
in its duties if it did not emphasize the urgent need for the government of Sudan 
and the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement to undertake work on the drafting 
of a new constitution that is based on respect for human rights, justice and equal- 


ity. 
Assuring, as always, the people of Sudan of our prayers and support. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Signing of the Protocols on Peace for Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Ali Osman Taha, Vice-President of Sudan, 27 May, 2004 
(An identical letter was also sent to H.E. John Garang, Commander-in-Chief of SPLA 
and Chairman of SPLM) 


Your Excellency, 


We congratulate you and rejoice with the people of Sudan on this momentous 
and historic occasion of the signing of the peace protocols, after 21 years of bit- 
ter conflict. This covenant for peace is an important step towards a national rec- 
onciliation and healing. Indeed this is a turning point for the people of Sudan and 
an occasion for gratitude in the continent. The churches around the world in the 
fellowship of the World Council of Churches share your joy and happiness. 


The World Council of Churches’ support for peace and reconciliation for Sudan 
goes back to the early 1960s. Since that time we have in several ways accompa- 
nied the people of Sudan through our member churches in Sudan. This momen- 
tous occasion is a beginning of a long and difficult process for reconstruction, 
healing and reconciliation. This will entail sacrifice and painstaking hard work 
from all parties, particularly the leadership that will guide the country through 
this process. In pursuit of these goals the World Council of Churches is commit- 
ted to be in solidarity with you in your efforts towards the consolidation of peace 
and justice in Sudan. 


As the African proverb says: “The one making the path may not tell whether 
it is crooked or straight”, hence the WCC, endowed with its global experience, 
is willing to accompany you in straightening the path towards a brighter future 
for the people of Sudan. 
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May God Almighty who has brought you this far continue with you all the way. 
With every good wish, 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of satisfaction on peace protocols in Sudan 
Letter to the Hon. Kalonzo Musyoka, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of Kenya, 
27 May, 2004, cf. Kenya, p. 204. 


Signing of the Protocols on Peace for Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Lt Gen. Lazarus Sumbetyo (Rtd), Special Envoy for Sudan and Chairman 
of IGAD Sudan Peace Process, 2 June, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


I hereby bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches, united 
under the leadership of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. May I express 
our profound gratitude for your leadership that led to the signing of the Protocols 
on Peace for Sudan. As the Chairman of the IGAD Peace Process for Sudan, you 
very ably facilitated the investment for peace not only for the people of Sudan but 
also for the whole region of the Horn of Africa. 


We are especially encouraged by your efforts to involve the churches to pro- 
vide the moral thrust for a new and promising beginning for the people of Sudan. 
Through your advice the ecumenical movement helped to bridge between Track 
I of the Peace Talks and the grassroots initiatives for peace, reconciliation and 
healing. 


We trust that the initiatives of our member churches in the region will com- 
plement the need to monitor the transition to a new Sudan. We assure you of our 
prayers and best wishes for God to continue sustaining you in good health. May 
the blessings and peace of God embrace you and keep you in your calling! 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on Sudan 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 


Sudan has been plagued by war for all but a short period since its independence 
in 1956, primarily due to unequal distribution of wealth and power-sharing, 
between north and south, centre and periphery. It is the largest country of the 
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continent and shares boundaries with nine African states. Unless the government 
of Sudan finds the way to peaceful co-existence between all Sudanese people and 
also with its neighbours, lasting and just peace will be difficult. 


The first civil war lasted for 17 years before a peace deal was brokered with the 
facilitation of the World Council of Churches (W/CC) and the All Africa Conference 
of Churches (AACC) in 1972. In 1983, civil war erupted again between the gov- 
ernment of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation Army/Movement (SPLA/M) 
as a result of failure to implement the 1972 agreement. Estimates are that 2.5-3 
million people have died as a result of the war and over 4 million have fled their 
homes, many to neighbouring countries. Religious intolerance has made the con- 


flict deeper. 


The conflict between the North and the South finally has the potential to end, 
due to the peace framework developed by the Inter-Governmental Authority on 
Development (IGAD). The signing of the Machakos Protocol in July 2002 marked 
a turning point towards a just and lasting peace between the government and 
SPLA/M. This protocol brought a cessation of hostilities and recognition of the 
right of self-determination for Southern Sudan. It was followed by five other pro- 
tocols signed in 2003 and 2004. The agreements in the last three protocols 
addressed the most contentious and difficult issues. After six years of an interim 
period there will be a referendum in the South when the people will have the 
right to vote on a unified Sudan or for separation. The success of the peace process 
is largely due to the pressure placed on both parties by the IGAD countries under 
the leadership of Kenya and the “friends of IGAD” — Norway, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 


A Comprehensive Peace Agreement is expected to be signed shortly. This agree- 
ment will have two basic components: a comprehensive cease-fire and modalities 
for its implementation. Negotiation for the Comprehensive Peace Agreement has 
already begun and both sides have expressed optimism that a final agreement will 
soon be concluded. 


There has been an active participation in Sudan from the WCC and member 
churches for more than 20 years. The Sudan Ecumenical Forum (SEF), to facil- 
itate the role of the churches in peace-making, appointed Rev. Dr Samuel 
Kobia Special Ecumenical Envoy for Sudan in 2002. Churches and related 
agencies in Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the UK 
and the US actively accompanied the Sudanese churches throughout this dif- 
ficult period. 


While the ecumenical movement was monitoring the hopeful developments in 
the negotiation between the government and the SPLA/M, reports started to come 
in about the serious atrocities in Darfur. UN officials have referred to the condi- 
tions in Darfur as the worst humanitarian crisis in the world today. The conflict 
between the rebels (the Sudan Liberation Army and the Justice and Equality 
Movement) and the pro-government militia, known as the Janjaweed, has result- 
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ed in a campaign of terror, led by the latter, against the predominantly African 
civilian population. Almost a quarter of the population of about 6 million peo- 
ple have fled their homes. It is estimated that around 30,000 people have died 
over the last 17 months and fears have been expressed that many more may die 
over the next months unless a political solution is found. 


The World Council of Churches, the All Africa Conference of Churches, the Sudan 
Ecumenical Forum and the churches of Sudan have made several statements and 
other interventions condemning the atrocities in Darfur and have urged the gov- 
ernment of Sudan to bring them to an end. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in Seoul 
from 24-27 August, 2004, conscious of the agony and affliction of the people of 
Sudan and especially the women and children in the South and in Darfur: 


On Southern Sudan 


¢ welcomes the peace protocols signed between the government of Sudan and 
the Sudan People’s Liberation Army/Movement on 26 May, 2004, and encour- 
ages the parties to sign a final comprehensive peace agreement as soon as pos- 
sible and ensure its full implementation; 


¢ acknowledges the efforts and the sacrifices made by the people of Sudan in their 
struggle for peace and appreciates the support given by IGAD and the govern- 
ments of Kenya, the US, Norway, the UK, Italy and Switzerland and urges the 
international community to ensure the signing of the comprehensive peace 
agreement and to monitor its implementation. 


On Darfur 


© expresses its deep concern and dismay at the ongoing humanitarian disaster 
and the gross human rights violations; 


e urges the government of Sudan to fulfill its obligations to protect its civilian 
population and to disarm the pro-government militia — the Janjaweed — and 
calls on the parties to the conflict to respect the cease-fire and work for peace 
and reconciliation; 


¢ calls on the African Union and the United Nations to insist on the full deploy- 
ment of independent Human Rights and cease-fire monitoring teams, inves- 
tigate war crimes and provide for the presence of an adequate international 
peace-keeping force; 

¢ appeals to the neighbouring countries and the SPLA/M to assist in establish- 
ing alternative routes for the delivery of humanitarian assistance to Darfur. 


On the role of the churches 


¢ encourages the Sudan Council of Churches, the New Sudan Council of Churches 
and the Sudanese churches to fulfill their specific ministry of forgiveness and 
reconciliation at all levels of society; 
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© expresses its appreciation to the Sudan Ecumenical Forum for the intensive 
and effective advocacy and efforts undertaken during the last ten years and 
urges it to continue with its international advocacy work; 


© appreciates and encourages the Action by Churches Together (ACT) International 
to continue its humanitarian support and urges all humanitarian actors to pro- 
vide generous support for all those in need in the affected areas in Sudan; 


¢ urges the ecumenical fellowship to enhance the capacity of the Sudanese church- 
es and its councils to enable them to respond effectively to the emerging chal- 
lenges; 

¢ calls on the WCC, the AACC and the SEF to join the efforts to advocate for 
generous and substantial international support for the task of the rehabilitation, 
reconstruction, repatriation, healing and reconciliation work of the churches. 


Monitoring and implementation of the peace process in Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya, 31 August, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


May I share with you the joy of the entire fellowship of churches all over the world, 
united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. 


We are deeply gratified by the tenacity and resilience demonstrated by you in 
this time of monitoring and implementation of the peace process in Sudan. We 
in the ecumenical movement express our solidarity also with the ongoing nego-. 
tiations led by your government on the question of peace in Somalia. We believe 
that the future of peace in this country will guarantee stability to the whole region 
of the Horn of Africa. As you work tirelessly to ensure that the signing of the 
basic protocols takes place in earnest, know that our prayers accompany you. 


While the ecumenical movement has been monitoring the very hopeful develop- 
ments in Southern Sudan and in Somalia, reports started surfacing of the serious 
atrocities taking place in Darfur, resulting in the international community refer- 
ring to the situation in the region as the worst humanitarian crisis in the world 
today. The Darfur crisis is serious enough to raise concerns that the situation could 
spiral into genocide, unless a political solution is found soon. Being fully aware 
of your successful intervention in the situation in Southern Sudan and Somalia, 
we appeal to Your Excellency to help find a lasting peace for Darfur. We believe 
that should a political solution not be found for Darfur, it could undo the good 
work done so far on brokering a peaceful solution to the Southern Sudan conflict. 


We trust that the initiatives of our member churches in the region will comple- 
ment your efforts so that peace continues to flourish for the good and wellbeing 
of the people of Eastern Africa. As the ecumenical movement representing moral 
communities in Africa and the world, we applaud your partnership and vision 
that affirms the human dignity and democratic values of all peoples. Again, we 
assure you of our prayers and gratitude. May the good Lord continue to sustain 
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your good health and may the blessings and peace of God embrace you and the 
people of Kenya for generations to come. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Ecumenical Message to the Leaders of the Church in Sudan 
4 September, 2004 


Brothers and Sisters, 


We write to you from Nairobi, Kenya, where we are meeting as representatives 
of the Christian ecumenical bodies of the eight continents and regions of the world 
— Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, North 
America, and the Pacific — and of the World Council of Churches. We are meet- 
ing during a time of appalling and continuing instances of conflict and violence, 
from nearby Sudan to North Ossetia in Russia and in the Middle East, but we 
greet you in the name of him who said, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers’. 


Sudan has had a special place in the life and mission of the ecumenical movement, 
since our ecumenical engagements in the peace process go way back to the early 
seventies. WCC and AACC have played a major role in giving en ecumenical and 
global voice to the prevailing situation in the Sudan. We affirm the pastoral visit 
to North Sudan by WCC and the AACC earlier this year as an exercise of listen- 
ing to the churches, seeing the situation first hand and also encouraging you to 
embrace the hope for peace. We assure you of the love, care and solidarity of the 
churches of the world. We pledge ourselves to continue to urge the churches of 
the world to work closely with the ecumenical fellowship in Sudan to promote 
health, food security and education for all people in the country. 


The situation in both the Darfur region and Southern Sudan continues to be a 
source of great concern to us. We have been greatly encouraged by the signing of 
the peace agreements in Naivasha on June 13th, 2004. We are conscious of your 
concern that all the stakeholders should be encouraged and required to abide by 
the terms of agreement. We see your self-determination achieved. We will urge 
the church to be vigilant in order to ensure that the peace agreements from the 
Naivasha meetings are implemented without rancour and take effect on sched- 
ule. We are anxious that the loose ends in the agreements will be soon tied up. 
The world church is standing by to respond to the call to assist in the daunting 
challenge of rebuilding your beautiful country. 


The urgency for the resolution of the crisis in the Darfur region is a matter of 
great priority for us. We are disturbed at the continuing killings of the people by 
the Janjaweed militias. We insist on the responsibility of the government of Sudan 
in fulfilling its responsibility of caring for all the peoples of Sudan. We add our 
voice to those that call for a free movement of the humanitarian agencies to pro- 
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vide care and assistance to the people caught up in this unfortunate situation. We 
are greatly encouraged by the sending of peace forces into Sudan by the African 
Union. As representatives of world ecumenical Christianity we assure you of our 
solidarity with you in your ministry in this situation and long for the day when 
these conflicts will be finally resolved. 


In the light of this we stand to hear from you more of how we could be of greater 
assistance to you and your communities in the struggle for peace in Sudan. 


Your Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


The Rev. Dr H. Mvume Dandala 
General Secretary 
All Africa Conference of Churches 


Dr Ahn Jae Woong 
General Secretary 
Christian Conference of Asia 


The Rt Rev. Dr Kingsley Lewis 
Member Continuation Committee 
Caribbean Conference of Churches 


The Rev. Dr Keith Clements 
General Secretary 
Conference of European Churches 


The Rev. Israel Batista 
General Secretary 
Latin American Council of Churches 


Guirguis I. Saleh 
General Secretary 
Middle East Council of Churches 


The Rev. Dr Karen Hamilton 
General Secretary 
Canadian Council of Churches 


The Rev. Valamotu Palu 
General Secretary 
Pacific Conference of Churches 


The Rev. Dr Bob Edgar 
General Secretary 
National Council of Churches USA 


The Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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The signing of the historic peace agreement between the Government of 
Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement on 9th January, 2005 

Message to the churches and people of Sudan, 17 January, 2005 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, I extend greetings to the churches 
and people of Sudan in the name of Our Lord and Saviour who accompanies the 
people in times of difficulties to inspire them with hope and assures them: “Behold! 
I make all things new!” (Rev. 21:5) 


The World Council of Churches shares the joy of the people of Sudan on this 
happy and momentous occasion of the recent signing of the historic peace agree- 
ment between the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/SPLM). 


The World Council of Churches congratulates the government of Sudan, and the 
SPLA/SPLM leadership on the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement. 
This is a significant event in contemporary Africa and indeed an occasion of great 
relief not only for the people of Sudan but also for all peace-loving people of the 
world. Over the years the ecumenical movement committed major resources and 
remained engaged in mediation initiatives that have contributed to the signing 
of the agreement. The WCC applauds the tenacity and resilience of the ordinary 
people of Sudan who have suffered much and now are looking forward to durable 
peace and stability. 


We thank God for the enduring faithfulness of the leadership of the concerned 
parties and their commitment to work towards building confidence through the 
difficult period of negotiations. We express our gratitude for the efforts of the 
international community and affirm the solidarity of ecumenical partners in their 
pledge towards the restoration of the dignity of the people of Sudan through dia- 
logue and negotiations. We appreciate and acknowledge the work of the region- 
al Inter-Governmental Authority on Development (IGAD) for supporting and 
urging the peace process resulting in the signing of the agreement. We thank the 
Friends of IGAD — Norway, Italy, Great Britain, and the United Sates of America 
— for the sustained and generous support provided. The Council also recognizes 
the hosting and facilitation role of the government of Kenya that provided a com- 
mitted and farsighted leadership during the negotiation process. 


The churches in Sudan worked towards a peaceable environment through lobby- 
ing and advocacy in which justice and reconciliation became inevitable. In this 
regard the World Council of Churches appreciates the exemplary leadership of 
the Sudan Council of Churches and the New Sudan Council of Churches on behalf 
of their member churches. In this endeavour they were supported, encouraged 
and accompanied by the Sudan Ecumenical Forum. The Sudan Ecumenical Forum 
established in 1994 by the World Council of Churches that brought together sev- 
eral ecumenical partners from around the globe, deserves special thanks for the 
unique role it has played particularly in the area of lobbying and advocacy dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
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Sudan, the largest country in Africa, which borders nine countries, has been at 
war with itself since its independence in 1956. The positive impact of the Agreement 
will not only be for the people of Sudan, but also for the people of the nine neigh- 
bouring countries. 


The Agreement signed on January 9, 2005, brings a new life and a new hope to 
the people of Sudan. Peace in Sudan has not been achieved without sacrifice. All 
peace-loving people, nations, institutions, civil society groups, must jealously 
guard and protect what has been achieved through careful diplomatic efforts. 


The Comprehensive Peace Agreement signed includes the eight well-formulat- 
ed and inclusive protocols including the ones on the division of Sudan’s national 
wealth and power and the question of autonomy for the South. Under the terms 
of the Agreement a government of national unity will be formed for a transition- 
al period of six years. During this time the South will be autonomous, and at the 
end of the six-year period a referendum will be held on the issue of a unified Sudan 
or secession of the South. 


There is optimism and confidence shared by all the concerned parties that this 
Agreement will bring a holistic, just and durable peace. The Agreement has been 
negotiated skillfully, cautiously and diplomatically. This optimism is based on 
the safeguard that the members of the African Union, and specifically the IGAD 
leaders and the friends of IGAD and the international community are likely to 
provide. They have invested a great deal since 1994 and are bound to ensure that 
the Agreement is implemented in its spirit. The World Council of Churches will 
continue to accompany and support the Sudanese churches as they keep them- © 
selves involved in the implementation and monitoring of the Peace Agreement. 


The post-conflict period is going to be difficult. Given the historical background 
of the Sudan conflict and the consequences of being at war for many years since 
independence, the challenges of attaining a just and enduring peace will be com- 
plex and wide-ranging but not impossible. Peace and stability will be achieved 
through a holistic and democratic process that embraces the civilian population 
at the grass-roots level together with the policy makers to attain long-term strate- 
gic objectives for social change. 


The important question is how prepared are the people of Sudan to move from a 
culture of war to a culture of peace? The situation requires vigilance and careful 
planning because the period after prolonged conflict can easily fall back into 
renewed violence. It is hoped that the international community as well as all stake- 
holders will guarantee that the dark clouds of the past do not overwhelm the pres- 
ent. 


As the parties concerned focus on the implementation of the Agreement there 
will be many risks and challenges. In order to overcome such risks and challenges 
the following need to be addressed in terms of confidence-building measures and 
to assemble building blocks for a post-conflict, economic recovery and reconstruc- 
tion programme so essential for building peace: 
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1. Set up a coordinating mechanism to ensure and facilitate the continued sup- 
port and accompaniment by IGAD, the African Union and the internation- 
al community. 

2. Establish a well-equipped and robust international peacekeeping force that 
is able to investigate reported violations of the Agreement and oversee its 
implementation. 

3. Set up a strong mechanism on the ground that can deter any violations of 
cease-fire and in case of violations respond swiftly and effectively. 

4. Ensure that all the people of North and South Sudan irrespective of their 
political inclinations own the peace process and participate in it. 

5. Create an enabling policy environment for the local communities and vul- 
nerable groups to re-establish their livelihoods through networks of civic and 
communal engagement. 

6. Ensure freedom of religion and worship. 

7. Ensure gender equality, and property rights, including communal land own- 
ership. 

8. Guarantee equality of opportunity, including freedom from exploitation, 
slavery, and dependence on landlords and employers. 

9. Establish an inclusive political process that guarantees participation of all 
Sudanese citizens in the selection of their governments without recourse to 
violence or unconstitutional means. 

10. Ensure freedom of the press and freedom of expression. 

11. Establishment of all the institutions that have been agreed upon in the var- 
ious protocols of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement. 

12. Formulate and adopt a new constitutional order that promotes pluralism and 
guarantees human and peoples’ rights as well as basic universal principles of 
liberty and freedom. 


May this occasion become the dawn of new life among the people of Sudan and 
the neighbouring nations. May they all learn from history and embark with con- 
fidence on this definitive path of peace. May God grant manifold grace and assur- 
ance for justice with prosperity to the people of Sudan. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers — they shall be called the Children of God! “ 


Peace process in Sudan 
Letter to H.E. Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, President of the Republic of Sudan, 
24 January, 2005 
(A similar letter was also sent to H.E. Yowert K. Museveni, President of the Republic 
of Uganda and H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of Kenya) 


Your Excellency, 


I bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches around the globe, 
united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. We are greatly 
encouraged by the exemplary efforts of your government through the initiative 
of IGAD to bring lasting peace to the Horn of Africa. It is our prayer that the 
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facilitation you have provided in the ongoing peace talks will continue to bear 
fruit and relieve the pain and suffering of the people of Sudan. 


The Agreement signed on 9 January, 2005, brings new life and hope to the 
entire region of Eastern Africa. The World Council of Churches shares the joy of 
the people of Sudan on this happy and momentous occasion of the signing of the 
historic Peace Agreement between the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/M). This is indeed 
a great milestone towards the realization of the long-awaited period of tranquil- 
lity in a land of plenty. We embrace with gratitude your commitment to peace 
and the enduring tenacity of the people of Sudan during the times of negotiation. 


We at the World Council of Churches will continue to be in solidarity with 
you and others of good will in the mission of alleviating human suffering and 
restoring human dignity through rebuilding and sustenance of a peaceful Sudan. 
The World Council of Churches and the ecumenical family will continue to sup- 
port you and will be ready whenever called upon to help consolidate the gains 
made in the Agreement. 


The post-conflict situation in Sudan, however, requires great care especially with » 
respect to the humanitarian crisis in Darfur. The humanitarian disaster and gross 
human rights violations in Darfur call for sincerity of approach by all parties con- 
cerned. We are deeply concerned by the reports coming out of Darfur that indicate 
a build-up of arms, attacks on positions, including air attacks, raids on small towns 
and villages and increase in incidents of looting. There are fears that Darfur may move. 
into a period of intense violence resulting in more deaths and human suffering. 


We are, however, encouraged by Your Excellency’s speech on New Year’s day 
when you called on “all the sons of Sudan, inside and outside, to embrace peace, 
to listen to the voice of wisdom and to give priority to dialogue by making it the 
only path to solving our problems.” We hope these words spoken in all sincerity 
on such an auspicious occasion will be the cornerstone of the policies of Your 
Excellency’s government. The people of Darfur have the right to benefit from the 
fruits of the peace you have signed. The kind of atrocities carried out in Darfur 
should have no place in the new Sudan. 


We at the World Council of Churches assure you of our prayers and express 
gratitude to God to continue sustaining you in good health. May the New Year 
bring blessings and peace to the new government of national unity and the peo- 
ple of Sudan. 


I enclose the message I sent to the churches and all the people of Sudan on the 
signing of the 9 January, 2005 Agreement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Letter to H.E. John Garang, Commander-in-Chief of SPLA and Chairman of SPLM, 
24 January 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches around the globe, 
united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches, and take this 
opportunity to commend you on the recent signing of the long awaited compre- 
hensive peace protocols for the well-being of the people of Sudan. We are very 
encouraged by your exemplary efforts as the leader and guide of the SPLA/M that 
have culminated in bringing lasting peace to the people of Sudan. Having had a 
personal commitment to seeing an end to the fighting in Southern Sudan, I was 
privileged to have the opportunity to share and exchange views with you includ- 
ing the churches’ perspective. I continued to follow and work for the peace process 
while I was in Nairobi as the General Secretary of the National Council of Churches 
of Kenya. Later-on, moving to Geneva as staff of the World Council of Churches, 
I was appointed the special envoy on Sudan. It is, therefore, our prayer that the 
facilitation you have provided in the ongoing peace talks will continue to bear 
fruit and mitigate the pain and suffering of the people of Sudan. 


Your Excellency is aware that the churches, too, have been involved through 
the work of the WCC in the ongoing peace processes and have accompanied the 
people through this difficult period. The Agreement signed on 9 January 2005 
brings new life and hope to the entire region of Eastern Africa. We are in full 
agreement with you that “this agreement has changed Sudan forever and there- 
fore guarantees equality for all races, ethnic groups and religions for the first time 
in the country’s history”. The World Council of Churches shares the joy of the 
people of Sudan on this happy and momentous occasion of the signing of the his- 
toric Peace Agreement between the Government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/M). This is indeed 
a great milestone towards the realisation of the long awaited period of tranquil- 
lity in a land of plenty. We commend your leadership and the enduring tenacity 
of the people of Sudan during the times of negotiation. 


The World Council of Churches will continue to be in solidarity with you in 
the mission of alleviating human suffering and restoring human dignity through 
peace, reconstruction and rehabilitation. The World Council of Churches and the 
ecumenical movement will continue to support you and will be ready whenever 
called upon to help consolidate the gains made in the Agreement. The post-con- 
flict situation in Sudan, however, requires great care especially with respect to the 
humanitarian crisis in Darfur. The humanitarian disaster and gross human rights 
violations in Darfur therefore call for sincerity of approach by all parties con- 
cerned. Following the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement, the suf- 
fering of the people of Darfur must come to an end. They have the right to ben- 
efit from the fruits of the peace that you have so painstakingly worked for over a 
lengthy period of time. We were greatly encouraged by your words about Darfur 
at the time of signing the Peace Agreement. 
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We are certain the initiatives of our member churches in the region will com- 
plement your efforts so that peace continues to flourish for the good and well- 
being of all the people of Sudan. Assuring you of our prayers we seek God’s bless- 
ings to continue to sustain you in good health! 


I enclose the message that I have sent to the churches and all the people of 
Sudan on the signing of the historic 9 January 2005 Agreement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Letter to H.E. Lt Gen. Lazarus Sumbetyo (Rtd), Special Envoy for Sudan and Chairman 
of IGAD Sudan Peace Process, 24 January 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches all around the 
globe, united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. We are very 
encouraged by your exemplary efforts through IGAD to bring lasting peace to 
the people of Sudan. It is our prayer that the facilitation you have provided in the 
ongoing peace talks will continue to bear fruit and relieve the pain and suffering 
of the people of Sudan. 


After a distinguished career in the military, you have played a major role as a 
peacemaker in the Sudan conflict by witnessing the culmination of the IGAD 
peace process in the signing of the 9 January Agreement. Despite frustrations and 
setbacks you have followed the path of peace with single-minded tenacity, dedi- 
cation and commitment not only to the people of Sudan but also to the people of 
Africa. It is only fair that you have been given an onerous responsibility to over- 
see the interim period of transition. 


Your Excellency may be aware that the churches, too, have been involved through 
the work of the WCC in the ongoing peace processes that guarantee stability in the 
region. Personally I wish to thank you for the warm welcome you accorded me as 
ecumenical envoy on Sudan with the responsibility to accompany the IGAD-led 
process. The Agreement signed on 9 January 2005 brings new life and hope to the 
entire region of Eastern Africa. The World Council of Churches shares the joy of 
the people of Sudan on this happy and momentous occasion of the recent signing 
of the historic Peace Agreement between the Government of Sudan and the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/M). This is 
indeed a great milestone towards the realization of the long awaited period of tran- 
quillity in a land of plenty. We embrace with gratitude your commitment to peace 
and the enduring tenacity of the people of Sudan during the times of negotiation. 


We at the World Council of Churches will continue to be in solidarity with 
you and others of good will in the mission of alleviating human suffering and 
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restoring human dignity through rebuilding and sustenance of a peaceful Sudan. 
The World Council of Churches and the whole ecumenical family will continue 
to support you and will be ready whenever called upon to help consolidate the 
gains made in the Agreement. The post-conflict situation in Sudan, however, 
requires great care especially with respect to the humanitarian crisis in Darfur. 
The humanitarian disaster and gross human rights violations in Darfur call for 
sincerity of approach by all parties concerned. 


We trust that the initiatives of our member churches in the region will com- 
plement your efforts so that peace continues to flourish for the good and well- 
being of the people of Sudan. Assuring you of our prayers we seek God's bless- 
ings for your good health! 


I enclose the message that I have sent to the churches and all the people of 
Sudan on the signing of the 9 January 2005 Agreement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Contribution to Sudan’s humanitarian and reconstruction needs 
Letter to H.E. Ms Hilde Frafjord Johnson, Minister of Development, Norway, 15 
April, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


May I share with you the gratitude and joy of the World Council of Churches, 
and the worldwide fellowship it represents, for the central role your government 
has played in the outcome of the recent donor consultation held in Oslo. We say 
asante sana to you in person, for your deep commitment and support to Africa. We 
are also deeply indebted to you for the solidarity and tenacity demonstrated by your 
government during the period preceding the signing of the agreement on Sudan. 
Your role during the negotiations cannot be overstated. The pledge of US $4.5 bil- 
lion (double the original amount expected) over the next two years, will go a long 
way in contributing to cover Sudan’s humanitarian and reconstruction needs. 


Your contribution to supporting the Sudan Civil Society Forum for the inter- 
national community to focus on aid to the people of Sudan is a great investment 
for the sustainability of peace in Africa. We trust the pledges made will soon be 
translated into hard currency to ensure that the work of peace-building and eco- 
nomic recovery for Sudan does not suffer. 


The ecumenical movement has a long history of solidarity with the people of 
Sudan and therefore we will continue to complement the work of the internation- 
al community to never again let Sudan slip back into armed struggle and war. 
With the implementation of the aid package Sudan will certainly have recaptured 
her lost glory and regain the fruits of the long-awaited peace with prosperity. 
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We are especially grateful to you and your government for the inclusion of the 
Sudan civil society groups in strengthening the participation of the people in the 
reconstruction process. Justice issues and commitment to building a brighter 
future for the country brought together more than seventy representatives from 
Sudanese civil society working in different regions of Sudan and the diaspora. It 
was indeed timely that the whole civil society focusing on Sudan worked togeth- 
er in Oslo and readily reached consensus to move forward with a common pur- 
pose for the future well-being of the people of Sudan. 


The World Council of Churches, together with civil society institutions that 
have focused on Sudan, expresses their deep concern about the ongoing suffering 
and violence in Darfur. It is our hope that, soon and very soon, the continuing 
violence in Darfur will come to an end and the perpetrators are brought to jus- 
tice. It is our appeal to you and your government to facilitate a lasting solution 
to this tragedy as well. 


The generosity of the international community complements the spirit of shar- 
ing resources signified in the ethics of compassion towards the vulnerable. It is a 
reminder that there are enough resources in the world to provide for everyone’s 
needs. Once again we assure you of our prayers and well wishes for you and for 
your government. May our Lord continue to sustain you in good health. 


Sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message of condolences on the death of Dr John Garang 
Letter to the churches in Sudan, 1 August, 2005 


It is with deep sadness that I received the news about the untimely death of Dr 
John Garang. On behalf of the World Council of Churches, and on my own behalf, 
I send the churches and the people of Sudan our sincere condolences. Our prayers 
and thoughts are with you during this mournful period. 


As the leader of Sudan Peoples Liberation Movement/Army (SPLM/A) Dr Garang 
came to embody the struggle of the people of Southern Sudan. He was totally 
committed to the struggle for justice, peace and dignity for all the people of 
Sudan. It was a struggle for which he dedicated his life and for which he was pre- 
pared to die if need be. It is only a few months ago that his dream and vision were 
considerably fulfilled with the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement 
resulting in his assuming the position of first Vice-president of Sudan and President 
of South Sudan in the new political dispensation. It is most lamentable that he 
should die in the manner he did, in a helicopter crash. 


Dr Garang’s demise is a tragedy of enormous proportions. His death is a huge loss 
not only to the people of Sudan but to the people of Eastern Africa and the con- 
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tinent as a whole. I got to know Dr Garang very well during my intensive involve- 
ment in the peace negotiations for the SPLM. He was a greatly talented intellec- 
tual, and a selfless and charismatic leader. In John Garang Sudan has lost a valu- 
able son and a committed nationalist whose life was devoted to the struggle of 
his people. As you try to come to terms with this huge loss please be assured of 
our support and solidarity. 


Our confidence is that the implications of Dr Garang’s death should not adverse- 
ly affect the process towards economic and social reconstruction of Southern Sudan 
and the need for its people to remain united. We pray for God’s wisdom and direc- 
tion so that a peaceful transition will prevail. We trust that the Southern Sudanese 
leadership will continue to nurture the dreams and vision of John Garang and the 
hope they generated through the comprehensive peace agreement. We shall stand 
by the NSCC, SCC and the Sudanese churches in their pastoral and ethical role 
in the implementation of the peace process and in their ministry of reconciliation 
and healing of their land. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Congratulatory letter to H.E. General Salva Kiir Mayardit, Chairman and 

Commander-in-Chief of SPLM and SPLA, Vice-president of the Government 

of the Republic of Sudan and President of the Government of South Sudan 
4 August, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 347 churches around 
the world, and on my own behalf, I congratulate you on your nomination for 
appointment as First Vice-president of the government of Sudan and President 
of South Sudan. This letter is for me both a personal joy in your regard and a 
reminder of sorrow at the untimely and tragic death of John Garang. 


The World Council of Churches has a long and historical relationship with the 
struggle of the people and the churches of Sudan in their search for a just and 
durable peace. The Council was instrumental in brokering the Addis Ababa Peace 
Accord in 1972 between the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement/Army (SPLM/A). As a result of this accord there was peace in the coun- 
try till the re-initiation of the conflict in 1983. In more recent times the Council, 
through the Sudan Ecumenical Forum, supported and accompanied the church- 
es in their pursuit for peace and justice. On the signing of the Peace Agreement 
in January 2005 I had written to the leadership of Sudan, including Dr Garang, 
on this bold initiative to traverse the path of peace. I assured them of the ecu- 
menical movement’s continuing support towards reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion in Sudan. . 
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As a brother in the struggle to secure Africa’s future, you now assume fesponsi- 
bility to lead Sudan at a critical juncture. The entire eyes of the world are watch- 
ing developments in your country. An onerous task lies ahead of you to ensure 
that the people of Sudan are able to taste the fruits of peace after having suffered 
twenty years of gruelling civil war. At this moment I fondly recall your unequiv- 
ocal support in helping the People to People Peace Process of the Sudanese church- 
es to get off the ground. Without your personal commitment the Wunlit Conference, 
the starting point for Dinka and Nuer reconciliation, would not have been pos- 
sible. We in WCC are certain that given your experience and political acumen 
you will be able to work towards the implementation of the January 2005 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement. 


We take this opportunity to express our solidarity and support in your efforts as 
you lead Sudan through this transition period. The World Council of Churches, 
the churches in Sudan and their ecumenical partners are willing to do whatever 
is necessary in order to ensure unity and a just peace for all the people of Sudan. 


With best wishes to you personally, the SPLM and the people of Sudan. 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message to member churches in Sudan, the New Sudan Council of Churches 
and the Sudan Council of Churches 
18 October, 2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The World Council of Churches has followed with keen interest the signing of the 
Peace Agreement between the government of Sudan and the Sudan Peoples Liberation 
Army/Movement. Despite the setback suffered due to the untimely death of the 
SPLA/M leader John Garang, by and large the peace process has remained on track. 


The recent announcement of the government of Sudan, appointing Dr Haruun 
Ruun as Special Advisor to the President of Sudan, augurs well for the nascent 
peace process. Dr Haruun Ruun, a Presbyterian minister who was appointed as 
Executive Secretary of the New Sudan Council of Churches in 1995, is no stranger 
to the ecumenical family. A tireless and committed worker for peace and recon- 
ciliation in his homeland, he has relentlessly pursued his mission to bring an end 
to the long-going conflict in Sudan. He has led the New Sudan Council of Churches 
through tiring and difficult times and as the executive head of the organization 
has been instrumental in leading the people-to-people peace-making process, 
bringing the churches in the South and the SPLA/M leadership together to address 
sensitive issues like safe passage for humanitarian aid, de-mining of agricultural 
areas and prevention of recruitment of children for war. 


As an active member of the Sudan Ecumenical Forum, Rev. Ruun through the 
New Sudan Council of Churches has contributed not only to its ecumenical advo- 
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cacy action for reconciliation, justice and peace, but also has been one of the major 
actors in bringing the New Sudan Council of Churches in the South and the Sudan 
Council of Churches in the North together. It was, amongst others, due to his 
efforts that the two Councils were able to jointly develop the theological paper — 
“United We Stand Together in Action for Peace”. 


Dr Ruun is a nationalist totally committed to bringing peace to his war-torn 
country. During his acceptance speech on receiving the Raul Wallenberg Award 
in 2003, Dr Ruun said: “The peace agreement will give six years to build a sound 
foundation for all Sudanese and prepare for a referendum on self-determination.” 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches and myself, we are proud at the 
appointment of this great son of Sudan as Special Advisor to the President of the 
government of Sudan. We are certain he will bring the voice of the churches to 
the corridors of power and will zealously continue to work for a just and lasting 
peace and for reconstruction, redevelopment and rehabilitation of all the People 
of Sudan. 


We wish him well as he embarks to face the new challenges of his assignment. 
May our Lord’s eternal blessings be with him and may he be guided by His spir- 
at. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on Sudan 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006 


The fate of the people of Sudan seems to oscillate between hope and despair. After 
the earlier signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) on 9th January, 
2005 came the sudden death of the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/Army 
(SPLM/A) leader, John Garang. This tragic event was soon taken over by the devel- 
opments in Darfur that posed a serious challenge of an unprecedented humani- 
tarian disaster because of the atrocities being committed by the “Janjaweed” mili- 
tias supported by the government of Sudan. The conflict spilled over into Chad 
creating the possibility of an inter-state war. Fortunately, under the growing pres- 
sure from the international community and media, a peace agreement was final- 
ly signed between the government of Sudan and Sudan Liberation Army (SLA) 
in Abuja, Nigeria on Sth May, 2006. It is hoped that these agreements will final- 
ly bring peace to Darfur and southern Sudan after a long-festering conflict in 
which the largest number of victims have been women and children. 


The historic Sudan CPA mentioned above was signed between the ruling National 
Congress Party (NCP) and the SPLM/A. It brought an end to one of Africa’s 
longest and bloodiest civil wars, but is now showing signs of crisis and strain. 
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Over the period of 21 years of conflict, famine and disease have killed more than 
two million people, forced an estimated 628,000 Sudanese refugees to the neigh- 
bouring countries and internally displaced more than four million people with- 
in the country. The CPA provides for a six-year interim period with democratic 
elections by 2009, and an autonomous government in the South. This is to be 
followed by self-determination for the South. In the interim, the Agreement man- 
dates power and wealth-sharing arrangements. It also guarantees the SPLM’s rep- 
resentation in the federal government of Sudan. Although power and wealth-shar- 
ing procedures are clearly laid out in the agreement and the protocols, the actual 
implementation of the recommendations are not taking place. As a result, the 
actual formation of an effective administration in the South, the functioning arm 
of the government of Sudan, is slow and the withdrawal of the “Khartoum 
Government” from the South is even slower. 


The international community has a huge physical presence in Sudan devoted to 
monitoring the CPA. It has, however, thus far failed to live up to its mandate as 
a guarantor of the peace agreement and has not been able to seriously engage and 
challenge the parties concerned. 


The security sector provisions remain the most critical part of the Agreement in 
order to ensure its sustainability. If these are not implemented and monitored 
carefully, a return to war is likely. The disengagement of forces, including disar- 
mament, demobilization process and redeployment of the Sudan Armed Forces 
from the South and that of SPLA from the North are behind schedule. 


The SPLA/M has literally to build a government administration from scratch. 
Establishing such a functional government in southern Sudan will be a long and 
difficult process. Also, transforming SPLA into a regular army is not going to be 
easy and little progress has been made in this direction. 


There are disturbing and alarming signs that the carefully and skilfully drafted 
CPA, globally acknowledged as a major success, may collapse. There is a real dan- 
ger of renewed conflict unless the churches of Sudan, the ecumenical fellowship 
and the international community together respond to the political and econom- 
ic challenges and move from monitoring to action. 


While the negotiations to end the war in the South were under way, another con- 
flict erupted in Darfur, western Sudan, in April 2003 when the locally based 
SLM/A attacked the security forces of the government of Sudan. This resulted in 
a humanitarian emergency in Darfur that affected an estimated 2.6 million, includ- 
ing 2 million displaced persons and over 200,000 refugees in eastern Chad. Tens 
of thousands of civilians have been killed or arbitrarily detained and women raped. 
The international community’s response to these systematic killings, rape, dis- 
placement and looting that have characterized the armed conflict in Darfur over 
the last three years has been too little, too late. The gravity of these crimes against 
humanity, by some even considered as “genocide”, pose a serious challenge to the 
international community that has a moral responsibility to bring the perpetra- 
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tors to justice. As a result, Darfur faces an ominous humanitarian crisis of gigan- 
tic proportions. 


The UN Security Council and many international organizations have passed sever- 
al resolutions raising concerns about war crimes and crimes against humanity that 
are being committed in Darfur by the Sudanese government, its security forces and 
government-backed “Janjaweed” militias. The international community has repeat- 
edly demanded that the Sudanese government disarm the militia and prosecute 
individuals responsible for the crimes. However, none of these appeals and demands 
have been implemented. On 16th May, 2006, the UN Security Council adopted a 
resolution under Chapter 7 to establish a Peace-Keeping Force in the region. It is 
hoped this will pave the way for implementation of the 5th May Agreement. 


After the Rwanda genocide the international community stated “never again will 
we allow this to happen”. Yet once again in Darfur there is much talk but little 
action to stop the carnage. This is not because of lack of information but because 


of a lack of political will. The 9th WCC Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil, on the 
issue of “Responsibility to Protect” stated: 


“States can no longer hide behind the pretexts of sovereignty to perpetrate human rights 
violations against their citizens and live in total impunity”. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Bossey, 
Switzerland, 16-19 May, 2006: 


e Expresses appreciation to the international community for the role it has played 
in facilitating the signing of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement and the 
recent Darfur peace agreement, and to the African Union for the crucial role 
it has played in bringing the parties together; 


¢ Congratulates the government of Sudan for its cooperation in bringing the 
conflict to an end and signing the peace agreements, and appeals to President 
Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir to provide full protection and guarantee of safe- 
ty of national and international humanitarian workers in Sudan and take every 
step to ensure the speedy implementation of the provisions of these agreements 
in their letter and spirit; 


°¢ Condemns atrocities committed on innocent Sudanese civilians, particularly 
women and children, by parties to the conflicts; 


e Encourages the UN Security Council to take urgent and decisive action under 
its Chapter 7 resolution adopted on 16th May, 2006 to ensure that Sudanese 
civilians are protected, and further to take all steps necessary for the imple- 
mentation of the terms of the 5th May Agreement signed in Abuja; 


e Urges the governments of Sudan and Chad to resolve their differences through 
dialogue and prevent any action that may jeopardize the security of the region; 


e Urges also the ecumenical fellowship to undertake advocacy and lobby work 
for the implementation of the agreements, make fact-finding and solidarity 
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visits to the region and provide the much-needed humanitarian assistance and 
support; 


¢ Challenges the international community to provide the urgently required 
humanitarian assistance for the people of Sudan; 


Calls on IGAD together with USA, UK, Norway and Italy to urgently refo- 
cus their efforts on bolstering the implementation process of the CPA and to 
hold the parties accountable to the agreement; 


¢ Appreciates the role of the Sudanese Churches, the Sudan Ecumenical Forum, 
All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) and other ecumenical partners for 
promotion of peace and justice in Sudan; requests the ecumenical family to 
undertake vigorous advocacy efforts, both by diplomatic means and at the grass- 
roots’ level, for the implementation of the peace agreements and continue their 
efforts to encourage initiatives for control of small arms in the region and in 
particular in Sudan; 


e Calls on the Sudanese churches and their ecumenical partners to review the 
relief, rehabilitation, resettlement needs and prepare a comprehensive plan of 
action. 


Minute on Sudan 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


The World Council of Churches continues to be concerned and saddened by the — 
ongoing atrocities taking place in the Darfur region of Sudan. The WCC’s exec- 
utive committee issued a statement on Sudan in May 2006 in which it articulat- 
ed this concern, stated its hope for the peace agreement signed in May 2006, and 
acknowledged its support for the UN Security Council resolution under Chapter 
7 to “establish a peace-keeping force in the region”. 


The WCC laments that atrocities have continued since the signing of that peace 
agreement, including a number of events which seem to indicate that certain sig- 
natories to the May 2006 peace agreement have not fulfilled important dimen- 
sions of the agreement. 


On August 31, 2006, the United Nations Security Council passed Resolution 
1706, ina vote of 12-0. This resolution authorizes the deployment of 17,500 UN 
peacekeepers and over 3000 UN civilian police to Darfur. In addition, Resolution 
1706 seeks to encourage the safe transport and implementation of all needed 
humanitarian aid to the suffering people of Darfur. 


The United Nations Security Council Resolution 1706 invites the government 
of Sudan to consent to this deployment of UN forces to aid in the peaceful reso- 
lution of this longstanding tragedy. The initial response to this resolution, from 
the government of the Sudan, has been resistance. Nonetheless, the WCC urges 
the government of Sudan to give their consent to this resolution, to fulfill their 
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obligations as set out in the Comprehensive Peace Agreement, and to bring an 
end to this terrible suffering. 


Therefore, the WCC at its meeting of the central committee on August 30- 
September 6, 2006, 


requests the WCC to call on the government of Sudan to comply with the United 
Nations resolution as well as the comprehensive peace agreement, as a way of ful- 
filling its responsibility to protect the people of Sudan; 


requests the general secretariat of the WCC, in consultation with the churches 
in Sudan, to consider the viability of arranging a high level delegation of church 
representatives and members of the Islamic community to visit and meet with 
government officials in Sudan, as well as representatives of the Darfur region, to 
emphasize the importance of this compliance and to offer any help that might be 
needed in the peaceful resolution of this conflict; 


requests the staff to study if the use of the term “genocide” with regard to the 
crisis in Darfur is appropriate in light of the internationally agreed conventions 
on this issue, and to offer counsel to the churches. 


TANZANIA 


Towards the realization of economic and political union of Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda 
Letter to H.E. Benjamin W. Mkapa, President of the United Republic of Tanzania, 
7 January, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I hereby bring you greetings from the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
I wish to express our solidarity with your government and commend you for 
the recent signing of agreements on customs and excise which became effec- 
tive from 1 January, 2005. This is a great achievement towards the realization 
of the ultimate economic and political union of the three countries of Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda. We thank God for the people of East Africa and the 
democratic gains that have become the mark of your leadership in the task of 
working towards a new promising future for Africa. So far, the establishment 
of an East African Legislative Assembly, the elimination of international tar- 
iffs and the signing of the treaty in which the three countries will now have a 
common customs union are good signs of an emerging spirit of unity in the 
continent. 


The East African region, whose combined population approximates 90 mil- 
lion, is endowed with vast natural resources, such as minerals, water, forests, arable 
land and wildlife. The unity of this region will certainly strengthen Africa's resolve 
and capacity to meet the challenges of a world that is increasingly becoming sus- 
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ceptible to the forces of globalization. As you will be aware, the World Council 
of Churches, over a long period of time, facilitated the churches’ involvement in 
development and peace processes that guarantee stability in the region. Our objec- 
tive here is to contribute to whatever helps the people of East Africa to live in 
dignity in just, peaceful and sustainable communities. 


We are very encouraged and indeed congratulate you on the exemplary efforts 
of your government in undertaking initiatives such as the IGAD Peace Process, 
meant to bring lasting peace in Sudan in particular, and Eastern Africa in gener- 
al. Please be assured of our continued interest and support and solidarity in such 
endeavours. 


Your Excellency, we trust that the relationship between your government and 
the churches in Tanzania will continue to flourish for the good and well-being of 
the people of East Africa in general. We at the World Council of Churches assure 
you of our prayers. May God continue to sustain you in good health, and may the 
New Year bring new blessings and peace to your government and the people of 
Tanzania as well as East Africa in general. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


TOGO 


Comments on developments in Togo 
11 February, 2005 


The World Council of Churches expresses its condolences to the family and peo- 
ple of Togo following the demise of President Gnassingbe Eyadéma. The WCC, 
in solidarity with the people of Togo, hereby affirms the call for the return to con- 
stitutional sobriety in the country. We are deeply concerned about the way the 
presidential succession has been manceuvred which amounts to circumvention of 
the constitution. 


The Council affirms that in fulfilling their civic responsibility, the people of Togo 
are called to be vigilant and resilient in demanding their rights. We encourage 
the international community to accompany the people of Togo at this hour of cri- 
sis. We caution the military leadership to respect the will of the people and ensure 
a legitimate transition of power. The ecumenical community worldwide welcomes 
the call by the African Union “on respect for the nation’s constitution in the pro- . 
vision of interim leadership for Togo that will lead to the democratic election of 
a president of Togo in accordance with the constitution.” It is a gospel impera- 
tive for the churches in Togo to stand for what is just, noble, true and honourable 
to safeguard the people’s right to be governed according to the constitution with- 
out manipulation. 
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The claim of the so-called “power vacuum” should not legitimize or justify the 
creation of a dynasty in Togo. Constitutional provisions for legitimate transfer of 
power in the nation must be respected. The dignity and choice of the people of 
Togo must be upheld in order to ensure peace and stability in their country and 
in the region. It is a great tragedy that, while the continent is progressing towards 
the values of democracy and human dignity, the people of Togo are still being 
subjected to misrule and exploitation. 


Ecumenical Mission to Togo 
28 March-3 April, 2005 


In view of the complex and worrying situation following the death of General 
Gnassingbe Eyadéma, President of the Republic of Togo, a situation which has 
exacerbated the crisis prevailing in the country for several years now, the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church of Togo, the Catholic Church and the Methodist Church of 
Togo, by reason of their common spiritual and social commitment, and through 
their pastoral concern to support the Togolese people, issued an invitation to their 
partners from various parts of the world to participate in an Ecumenical Mission 
in Lomé from 28 March until 3 April 2005. 


The three churches and their partners — La Communauté d’Eglises en Mission 
(CEVAA), the Norddeutsche Mission (Bremen Mission), the World Council of 
Churches (W/CC/COE), DEFAP, the All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC/CETA), 
DM —Exchange and Mission (Switzerland), EKD (the Protestant Church in 
Germany), the Protestant Federation of France, the World Church Office of the 
British Methodist Church, together with sister churches in the sub-region: 


1. Met together to pray and demonstrate Christian solidarity to the Togolese peo- 
ple in the difficult and testing times they are going through with deep and ques- 
tioning anxiety. The Ecumenical Delegation came to express to the Togolese nation 
in all its dimensions the hope of the children of God which springs from the gospel 
of peace and justice of our Lord Jesus Christ. It came to share in prayer and in faith 
a reassuring presence with the children, with the men and with the women of Togo. 


2. Made a point of meeting the Ministry of Defence, representatives of all the 
political groupings and those of civilian life of the Togolese society, in order to 
learn, to discuss and to reflect with them in the search for appropriate solutions 
to the problems and difficulties linked with the imminent election process and 
the resolution of the crisis. 


3. In the same spirit met the ECOWAS Special Mission despatched to Togo, as 
well as diplomatic representatives from France and Germany. 


Following these meetings and deliberations the Ecumenical Delegation makes 
these observations: 


e The situation in Togo is of a complexity which inevitably confronts the 
Togolese people with the risk of a flawed election process. 
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This was a common concern voiced by all groups the Delegation conferred 
with, although expressed in a variety of ways. 

e There is a general loss of confidence and a climate of suspicion which could 
lead to a worsening of the situation as well as to extreme conflicts. The 
Delegation noted that generally speaking there was total uncertainty about 
the possible outcome of the electoral process. 

e All the Togolese sectors concerned and encountered were unanimous in 
expressing the wish to have the support and the commitment of the inter- 
national community with the Togolese people in the search for an effective 
and lasting solution for a peaceful transition to democracy. 

e All parties recognize that the time available for an efficient and reliable 
preparation of the election is extremely short. 


The parties are grateful for the churches’ solidarity initiative and would like to 
see such pastoral support continued. 


4. After careful consideration of all information received, the Delegation affirms 
in good conscience its conclusions as follows: 


e The people of Togo need assurance through an act of appeasement from — 
socio-political authorities. It is an inherent obligation of the international 
community to undertake to offer such appeasement. 

e The ecumenical family resolves to continue its efforts to that end by way 
of example. 


5. The Delegation reached the conviction that the time-scale determined for the 
forthcoming presidential elections was technically too short to be able to inspire 
the necessary trust and transparency and results acceptable to all, particularly in 
view of the climate of suspicion already mentioned. It would therefore like to 
draw the attention of all the relevant and competent members of administration 
and government, as well as of all the Togolese political parties and the regional, 
continental and international institutions, in particular ECOWAS, the African 
Union, and the United Nations, to this reality, exhorting them to have the courage 
to take urgent and effective initiatives to assist Togo. It is a moral, political and human- 
itarian duty from which they should not demur. “To leave the Togolese to man- 
age on their own in this situation of such extreme risk is equivalent to being co- 
responsible for a possible future national tragedy.” 


6. The Ecumenical Delegation, while acknowledging with satisfaction the impor- 
tant part played by African organizations — in this instance ECOWAS and the 
African Union — in the restoring of “constitutional order” in the period follow- 
ing the death of President Eyadéma, urges them to continue the momentum of 
their latest commitment and involvement with Togo. 


The Delegation expresses its good will towards them and the willingness of the 
Togolese churches and their ecumenical partners to offer ecumenical observers for 
an electoral process with redefined conditions, prepared to a sufficient level of 
acceptability, and guaranteeing the most favourable post-electoral perspectives. 
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7. The Ecumenical Delegation invites European governments and the interna- 
tional community in its entirety to intervene on a political level and to add their 
weight to assist Togo to emerge from the impasse in which it finds itself. 


8. Following the visit to the Minister of Defence by the leaders of the local church- 
es in the context of the ecumenical mission, the Delegation makes a strong call 
for reconciliation between the Togolese Armed Forces and the Togolese people — 
who deeply desire that — so that from now on the army might fully assume its 
status as the Republican Army and play its role among the Togolese people. 


9. The Delegation expressly invites the political parties to engage with the gov- 
ernment in a dynamic of political dialogue to work towards a process of nation- 
al consensus: such a process would lead to a political transition and to a national 
unity, the only unity that can offer the context of peace and confidence necessary 
for the preparation of truly democratic elections. Only in such a circumstance 
would it be possible for the possible impasse to be resolved. 


10. The Delegation had a fruitful discussion with the “Ordre des Avocats du 
Togo”, and hopes to continue to benefit from their reflections and their joint ini- 
tiatives. It is also grateful to the Cour Constitutionnelle (Constitutional Court) 
for granting it an audience. 


11. The Togolese churches and their partners affirm strongly and with convic- 
tion their will to continue to accord to the Togolese people, without exception, 
their solidarity in the faith, through prayer and through their social commitment 
to hasten the time of hope, of freedom and of justice, and of development for this 
people and this nation which has suffered for so long. 


With these sentiments in mind they call upon all their members and all those 
who embrace the values of justice and of peace to make their stand for a spiritu- 
al and material solidarity with Togo. 


12. To all the women and men of Togo, without distinction of faith or race, to 
the political parties and to their members, as well as to the media, the churches 
and their ecumenical partners we address this message of peace: “May your con- 
cern for each man and each woman be to look at your neighbour with new eyes, 
with the eyes of brotherhood and love; and to rediscover the desire to be united 
to build a new Togo”. And to all of you we commend this prayer of the apostle 
Paul “In Christ’s name, be reconciled!” (2 Cor. 5:20b). 


Lomé, 2 April, 2005 
On behalf of the whole Ecumenical Mission: 


Gerson K. BESSA 
Moderator of the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church of Togo 


Pasteur Alain REY 
General Secretary of the Communauté d’Eglises 
en Mission (CEVAA) 
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Role of the African Union in Togo 
Letter to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, Chairman of the African Union and President of 
the Republic of Nigeria, 21 April, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I send you greetings on behalf of the global ecumenical movement. The African 
Union under your current leadership has distinguished itself as a viable peace- 
making and peace-enforcing political organ by taking proactive action in rela- 
tion to the situation in Togo. The recent action that the AU, through ECOWAS, 
has taken in resolving what could have been a very complex political impasse is 
extremely vital. The situation calls, however, for an intensive and focused moni- 
toring by the African Union and the international community, because the way 
ahead may not be easy. 


The World Council of Churches, together with other ecumenical agencies, sent 
an ecumenical delegation to Togo to express solidarity with the people and church- 
es in the country. According to the report of the delegation there is concern, if 
not fear, about the forthcoming presidential elections in Togo. The Council shares 
this concern because it is difficult, if not impossible, to organize free and fair elec- 
tions within six weeks in a country not known for its democratic culture. The 
ecumenical delegation in its report states: “The time-scale determined for the 
forthcoming presidential elections is technically too short to be able to inspire 
the necessary trust and transparency and results acceptable to all.” 


We have also received disturbing reports about clashes during the weekend — 
between government and opposition supporters in Lomé where a number of peo- 
ple were killed and wounded. 


We urge Your Excellency to consider using your influence and good offices, if 
possible, to extend the election date. Should that not be feasible, all efforts should 
be made to ensure that peaceful elections are held under a vigilant monitoring 
system. We believe time has come for the people of Togo to have a democratical- 
ly-elected government that is accountable to them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Concern about presidential elections 
Letter to H.E. Mamadou Tandja, Chairperson, Economic Community of West Africa 
and President of the Republic of Niger, 21 April, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I greet you on behalf of the global ecumenical movement and congratulate you 
on your election as Chairman of the Economic Community of West African States 
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(ECOWAS). The courageous and decisive action of imposing sanctions on the 
Togolese government forced Mr Faure Gnassingbe to resign as President of Togo, 
giving way for presidential elections. The statement of the ECOWAS Secretary 
General: “This is a big victory for Togo. It is a victory for Africa. We have set new 
standards of government in Africa, and we must be seen to respect and to live up 
to these new expirations — respect for constitution and the rule of law,” is extreme- 
ly important. The World Council is fully supportive of the spirit in which these 
decisions were made. Notwithstanding this, the situation calls for an intensive 
and focused monitoring by ECOWAS. 


The World Council of Churches, together with our ecumenical partners, sent 
an ecumenical delegation to Togo to express solidarity with the people and church- 
es in that country. According to the report of the delegation there is concern, if 
not fear, about the forthcoming presidential elections scheduled for 24 April. The 
Council shares this concern and fear because it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
organize a free and fair election within six weeks in a country not known for dem- 
ocratic culture. The ecumenical delegation in its report states: “The time-scale 
determined for the forthcoming presidential elections was technically too short 
to be able to inspire the necessary trust and transparency and results acceptable 
to all.” 


We have received disturbing information about clashes during the weekend 
between government and opposition supporters in Lomé where a number of peo- 
ple were killed and wounded. 


We urge Your Excellency to consider using your influence and good offices, if 
possible, to extend the election date. Should that not be feasible, all efforts should 
be made to ensure that peaceful elections are held under a vigilant monitoring 
system. We believe the time has come for the people of Togo to have a democrat- 
ically-elected government that is accountable to them. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Violence in Togo 
Letter to H.E. Mamadou Tandja, Chairperson, Economic Community of West Africa 
and President of the Republic of Niger, 29 April, 2005 
(The same letter was also sent to H.E. Olusegun Obasanjo, Chairman of the African 
Union and President of the Republic of Nigeria) 


Your Excellency, 


I write to express grave concern over the recent violence that erupted in the 
Republic of Togo, especially in Lomé, following the voting on April 24, 2005 
and the announcement on April 26 of the preliminary results. On behalf of the 
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World Council of Churches, I express deep sadness at the deaths and injuries 
caused. We have also received reports that several church leaders are hiding because 
they are threatened. 


I urgently appeal for calm and call upon all political leaders and their support- 
ers to refrain from actions or statements that would only further exacerbate the 
situation and produce violence, causing the loss of lives and further dividing the 
country. 


Though we are aware of the gravity of this new development, we are quite cog- 
nizant that when the former Togolese leader, Gnassingbe Eyadéma’s demise was fol- 
lowed by a coup, the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 
played a critical role in seeking a temporary solution between the various political 
parties. As a result of pressure from the international community led by ECOW- 
AS, the constitution was followed, the National Assembly speaker took over as inter- 
im president, and elections were held within 60 days as the constitution calls for. 


Given the fact that all parties expressed confidence in ECOWAS, which pro- 
vided official observers, it is incumbent on all to accept their verdict which states 
that: “though there were some regrettable incidents pertaining to the elections, 
given the margin by which the president-elect won the election, they would not 
have changed the overall results.” 


I therefore call upon and affirm my support for the efforts by regional leaders 
and institutions, in particular ECOWAS, to promote peace in Togo. The current 
initiative taken on April 25, 2005 by the African Union, to encourage dialogue - 
and national reconciliation in Togo is a step in the right direction, and I further 
urge the security forces to exercise restraint. 


The World Council of Churches believes that it is critical to find a sustainable 
solution during this difficult period. All parties should strive to adhere to the 
rule of law and use the available legal and constitutional means to resolve any 
misgivings or dissatisfaction relating to the outcome of the elections. The conse- 
quences of electoral disputes in some parts of the continent of Africa are too obvi- 
ous not to serve as a learning tool. 


The World Council of Churches calls upon all citizens of Togo, its member 
churches, the government of Togo, the various political parties and opposition 
leaders and all peace-loving Togolese to denounce this new wave of violence, sup- 
port the efforts of ECOWAS and the African Union and offer the needed protec- 
tion for people in danger, as a solution is sought to bring sustainable peace in Togo. 


We express our solidarity with you and ask God’s manifold blessings upon you 
in these trying times. 


Sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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UGANDA 


Towards the realization of economic and political union of Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda 
Letter to H.E. Yoweri K. Museveni, President of the Republic of Uganda, 7 January, 
2005 


Your Excellency, 


I hereby bring you greetings from the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
I wish to express our solidarity with your government and commend you for the 
recent signing of agreements on customs and excise which became effective from 
1 January, 2005. This is a great achievement towards the realization of the ulti- 
mate economic and political union of the three countries of Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda. We thank God for the people of East Africa and the democratic gains 
that have become the mark of your leadership in the task of working towards a 
new promising future for Africa. So far, the establishment of an East African 
Legislative Assembly, the elimination of international tariffs and the signing of 
the treaty in which the three countries will now have a common customs union 
are good signs of an emerging spirit of unity in the continent. 


The East African region, whose combined population approximates 90 mil- 
lion, is endowed with vast natural resources, such as minerals, water, forests, arable 
land and wildlife. The unity of this region will certainly strengthen Africa’s resolve 
and capacity to meet the challenges of a world that is increasingly becoming sus- 
ceptible to the forces of globalization. As you will be aware, the World Council 
of Churches, over a long period of time, facilitated the churches’ involvement in 
development and peace processes that guarantee stability in the region. Our objec- 
tive here is to contribute to whatever helps the people of East Africa to live in 
dignity in just, peaceful and sustainable communities. 


We are very encouraged and indeed congratulate you on the exemplary efforts 
of your government in undertaking initiatives such as the IGAD Peace Process, 
meant to bring lasting peace in Sudan in particular, and Eastern Africa in gener- 
al. Please be assured of our continued interest and support and solidarity in such 
endeavouts. 


Your Excellency, we trust that the relationship between your government and 
the churches in Uganda will continue to flourish for the good and well-being of 
the people of East Africa in general. We at the World Council of Churches assure 
you of our prayers. May God continue to sustain you in good health, and may the 
New Year bring new blessings and peace to your government and the people of 
Uganda as well as East Africa in general. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 
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Peace process in Sudan 

Letter to H.E. Yoweri K. Museveni, President of the Republic of Uganda, 24 January, 
2005 

(A similar letter was also sent to H.E. Mwai Kibaki, President of the Republic of 
Kenya; H.E. Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, President of the Republic of Sudan; 
H.E. Lt Gen. Lazarus Sumbeiyo (Rid), Special Envoy for Sudan and Chairman of 
IGAD Sudan Peace Process; and H.E. John Garang, Commander-in-Chief of SPLA 
and Chairman of SPLM) 


Your Excellency, 


I bring you greetings from the entire fellowship of churches around the globe, 
united under the leadership of the World Council of Churches. We are greatly 
encouraged by the exemplary efforts of your government and yourself as the Chair 
of IGAD to bring lasting peace to the Horn of Africa. It is our prayer that the 
facilitation you have provided in the ongoing peace talks will continue to bear 
fruit and relieve the pain and suffering of the people of Sudan. 


As Your Excellency may be aware, the churches, too, have been involved through 
the work of the WCC in the ongoing peace processes that guarantee stability in — 
the region. 


The Agreement signed on 9 January, 2005, brings new life and hope to the 
entire region of Eastern Africa. The World Council of Churches shares the joy of 
the people of Sudan on this happy and momentous occasion of the signing of the 
historic Peace Agreement between the government of Sudan and the Sudan People’s - 
Liberation Army/Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SLPA/M). This is indeed 
a great milestone towards the realization of the long-awaited period of tranquil- 
lity in a land of plenty. 


We at the World Council of Churches will continue to be in solidarity with 
you and others of good will in the mission of alleviating human suffering and 
restoring human dignity through rebuilding and sustenance of a peaceful Sudan. 
The World Council of Churches and the ecumenical family will continue to sup- 
port all efforts directed to help consolidate the gains made in the Agreement. 


The post-conflict situation in Sudan, however, requires great care especially 
with respect to the humanitarian crisis in Darfur. The humanitarian disaster and 
gross human rights violations in Darfur call for sincerity of approach by all par- 
ties concerned. I trust that you will continue to use your good offices to facilitate 
the efforts towards ending the atrocities in Darfur. 


We also remain concerned by the situation in the Northern Uganda, as a result 
of the activities of the Lord’s Resistance Army. We hope the efforts of Your 
Excellency’s government will soon result in restoring peace to this troubled region. 
The World Council of Churches is willing to provide whatever assistance it can 
to help to defuse tension and conflict so that peace can be restored for the people 
to lead their daily lives without fear of loss of lives and properties. 
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Your Excellency, we trust that the relationship between your government and 
the churches in Uganda will continue to flourish for the good and well-being of 
the people of Uganda. As church and state we are all called to affirm the human 
rights, human dignity and democratic values of all peoples. We assure you of our 
prayers, and may the blessings and peace of God embrace you and the people of 
Uganda for generations to come! 


I enclose the message I sent to the churches and all the people of Sudan on the 
signing of the 9 January, 2005 Agreement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message from the World Council of Churches to the Churches in Uganda 
23 February, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 
Grace and peace to you in the name of the Risen Christ. 


Meeting in Porto Alegre for the 9th Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
assembly delegates experienced in person the heart-wrenching pain and suffering 
of children in northern Uganda. The delegates coming from north, south, east and 
west were shocked to hear Mr Olara Otunnu, the President of the LBL Foundation 
for Children, describe the horrendous situation of these children in his presenta- 
tion: “Saving God’s children from the scourge of war”. The presentation was part 
of the WCC’s Decade to Overcome Violence and highlighted the plight and mis- 
ery of children caught in a senseless war in the northern region of Uganda. 


There are many critical situations of conflicts in Africa, and children have become 
unfortunate victims of these tragic wars. It may not be right to draw up a hier- 
archy of suffering amongst the many ongoing conflicts in the region. All are sin- 
ful and against the will of God. But some are horrendous and tend to be ignored 
by the international community and the media. Little is known about them in 
the outside world. The assembly delegates heard from Mr Otunnu about the 
human rights and humanitarian catastrophe in northern Uganda that has been 
going on, non-stop, for twenty years. As a result of this conflict during these last 
years around two million people, of whom 80 percent are children and women, 
have been herded like animals into some twenty concentration camps run by the 
Ugandan government. They live in deplorable conditions without proper facili- 
ties of hygiene and sanitation. Many more have been physically abused, detained 
and raped by the Uganda People’s Defence Forces and the Lord’s Resistance Army. 
The situation is alarming and near genocidal. Yet the world knows so little about 
these crimes against humanity. 


As we come together in prayer and worship and seek God’s grace to transform the 
world, let us remember the pain and the suffering, the humiliation and despair 
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of these poor innocent children of Uganda. Let us all unequivocally denounce 
those responsible for committing these crimes against humanity with such impuni- 
ty. In accordance with UN Security Council Resolution 1653, let us urge the 
international community to remain seized of the situation in northern Uganda 
and take all action needed to stop the human rights violations. 


It is time for us all to stand in solidarity with the churches and church leaders in 
Uganda. I encourage you to come together to listen to testimonies of people who 
have experienced the horrors of war. Iam convinced you will hear the cries of these 
children and will identify together appropriate ways to initiate urgent action to 
denounce these atrocities and foster peace that will bring relief to the people of 
northern Uganda. Let us rise to provide the prophetic witness and leadership to 
bring to an end the human rights violations being committed on the vulnerable 
people of northern Uganda. We believe this is also a case for advocacy to be taken 
up by the international ecumenical community and the churches worldwide. Let 
the people of northern Uganda hear the message: “God will speak peace to his peo- 
ple and his faithful, to those who turn to him in their hearts. Surely his salvation 
is at hand for those who fear him. Mercy and truth will meet, justice and peace 
will embrace, the Lord will give what is good to our land.” (Psalm 85:8-13). 


Yours in Christ, the Lord of all, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on plight of children in conflicts, with focus on Northern Uganda 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


This issue emerged towards the end of the Porto Alegre assembly as being of par- 
ticular concern. Christians have a special concern for children caught in desper- 
ate and dehumanizing situations. They see in all abuse of children a direct denial 
of the biblical teaching that all persons are “made in the image of God” and, as 
such, are of infinite worth and value. They see in the use of children as instru- 
ments of war a virulent denial of the gospel itself, a direct attack upon Jesus, his 
person and his message. 


The gospel reminds us that children are hopeful signs of God’s unconditional love 
and promise to humankind. In a world of diversity and disparity, children are a 
unifying force bringing people together. Any attack on children and their child- 
hood must be denounced as being intolerable and unacceptable. 


In 1979, the International Year of the Child, the general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches in a Christmas message called on the Christian community 
and churches “to provide the possibilities for children to live in trust in a com- 
munion of open and fulfilling relationships, in trustworthiness, in a creative use 
and development of their potentialities for the good of all. Like their Lord, they 
must be enabled to grow and become strong in wisdom and grace, in self giving 
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love.” It is our collective responsibility as a human family to ensure that children 
grow up ina loving and caring environment where their needs are met and rights 
guaranteed. 


Christians therefore see in the involvement of children in war an offence not only 
against the children involved, but against God. They see in the use of children as 
tools of war a denial of God’s wish that all human beings should live into a future 
of hope and fulfillment. Jesus asked indignantly: “Is there anyone among you 
who, if your child asks for a fish, will give a snake instead of a fish? Or if the child 
asks for an egg, will give a scorpion?” (Luke 11:11-12). What would Jesus say to 
those who give to children not a snake or a scorpion, but something far worse: 
weapons and the skill to use them, the experience of being only a tool, a body to 
be exploited by those who are older and more powerful, physical and emotional 
scars to last a lifetime? 


Regrettably, the plight of the children — their woes and sufferings — continues to 
be immense and endless in situations of war and violence from Sierra Leone to 
Liberia, and from Sudan to the Democratic Republic of Congo. Their dreams are 
shattered by terror, their innocence and tender years of growing-up snatched by 
warlords and unscrupulous governments. For Jesus it was the peacemakers who 
would be called “children of God” (Matt. 5:9); how bitter it is to see children 
made into warriors! For Christians this is an offence not only against all human 
decency but against God and against their faith, founded by Christ who came as 
the Prince of Peace. 


Presently, millions of children around the world, but more particularly in Africa, 
are caught in conflicts in which they are not bystanders but targets. In these armed 
conflicts, mostly intra-state, children become victims and are killed as part of the 
crimes committed against humanity. They become victims of sexual violence and 
human trafficking, are shamed, traumatized and exploited; some are exposed to 
hunger and disease. Thousands are forcefully abducted as child soldiers and com- 
batants, in wars that are not only senseless and brutal but also unwarranted and 
illegal. 


In case they resist, child soldiers are often administered drugs that inhibit their 
guilt and fear and incite them to commit brutalities. Propaganda, revenge and 
fear of being left alone also influence children to stay in the army “voluntarily”. 
Those who survive are often physically injured, sometimes maimed and psycho- 
logically scarred, losing several years of schooling and socialization. At the end 
of a conflict, reintegration of demobilized ex-child soldiers is a difficult and com- 
plex process because the population in most cases does not trust them. Often, 
children who manage to escape are treated as social outcasts and the community 
seeks to punish them for the crimes they were forced to commit, while they were 
forcibly abducted and used by rebel groups. 


One such war of unregulated terror and violence is being waged by the Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA) against the government of President Yoweri Museveni 
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of Uganda since 1986 and a UN representative at Porto Alegre drew the atten- 
tion of assembly members to the plight of children caught up in the war. During 
the last twenty years thousands of young children have been kidnapped, tortured, 
raped, virtually enslaved and sometimes killed by the LRA. The LRA has perpet- 
uated brutal attacks against homes and schools in Northern Uganda and has tar- 
geted children for use as soldiers in its attempt to overthrow the Ugandan gov- 
ernment. These children have been forced to take part in combat, carry heavy 
loads, act as personal servants to the rebels and in the case of girls have been made 
to serve as wives to rebel commanders. 


In recent times around two million people, 80 percent of them children and 
women, have been herded like animals in some twenty concentration camps run 
by the Ugandan government. They live in appalling conditions without proper 
facilities of hygiene and sanitation. Many more have been physically abused, 
detained and raped by the Uganda People’s Defence Forces and the LRA. 


The war has not only affected Uganda but also Sudan and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. Since the mid-1990s, the LRA has also operated from bases in Southern 
Sudan. The government of Sudan provided the LRA sanctuary on its territory 
along the border, as well as military aid and food supplies, allegedly in retalia- — 
tion for Ugandan government support for the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement/Army (SPLM/A). In December 2003, President Museveni invited the 
International Criminal Court to investigate the LRA. Late last year the court, 
after preliminary investigations, issued warrants for the arrest of the top five LRA 
leaders including Joseph Kony. In the year 2005, the Sudanese government and - 
the SPLM/A signed a peace agreement. The former SPLM/A rebel group is now 
the ruling political party in Southern Sudan’s government. 


The churches of Uganda have remained in constant support of a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the crisis in the region. A major initiative took place in 1998 with the 
founding of the Acholi Religious Leaders Peace Initiative (ARLPI). This was sup- 
ported by the Ugandan Joint Christian Council (UJCC). The grouping of Acholi 
leaders from Anglican, Catholic, Orthodox and Muslim backgrounds, called for 
an immediate end to violence. The government of Uganda at the time was not 
inclined to dialogue with the rebels but nevertheless adopted an Amnesty Bill in 
December 2000. As a result, a number of rebels turned themselves in, diminish- 
ing the military power of the LRA. Another peace initiative led by the former 
Ugandan government minister Betty Bigombe collapsed in 2004, before direct 
talks could take place between the government of Uganda and the LRA. 


For many years the conflict in Northern Uganda received little international atten- 
tion. This changed after the November 2003 visit to Northern Uganda by the 
UN Under-Secretary General, Jan Egeland, who called the situation “the world’s 
worst forgotten humanitarian crisis”. Following the peace agreement between the 
government of Sudan and the SPLA/M, the leaders of Southern Sudan publicly 
announced that the movement will not allow LRA to take refuge in Sudan any- 
more. 
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In May 2006, Southern Sudan’s President Salva Kiir took the initiative to medi- 
ate between President Museveni of Uganda and Joseph Kony of LRA. President 
Museveni made a public statement that if the peace negotiation succeeded, he 
would give the LRA leaders amnesty and protect them against International 
Criminal Court (ICC) persecution. The ICC, however, reminded the Ugandan 
government of its obligations as a party to the ICC to arrest Kony and others who 
are subjects of the arrest warrants. 


Some church leaders are of the opinion that under these circumstances the chances 
of a permanent cease-fire have diminished because the LRA leadership will not 
be ready to negotiate under the pressure of indictment. They are of the view that 
it is important to restore some sense of peace and viability to the community 
rather than go for punishment which will hinder the efforts to reconcile the par- 
ties. 


Against this background, the World Council of Churches central committee, 
meeting in Geneva between 30 August and 6 September 2006: 


e Affirms the special concern that Christians have for the plight of children 
caught up in armed conflict; 


e Expresses concern at the threat to international peace and security, impedi- 
ments to the provision of humanitarian emergency aid and assistance as a result 
of the ongoing conflict in Northern Uganda, and the activities of the LRA in 
Southern Sudan and the Democratic Republic of Congo; 


© Condemns the atrocities being committed by the LRA and calls on it to abide 
by the terms of any ceasefire, desisting from all acts of violence, including 
abductions; 


e Encourages the continuation of the talks between the government of Uganda 
and the LRA being mediated by the government of Southern Sudan for a last- 
ing and durable peace including the establishment of a mechanism along the 
lines of a truth and reconciliation commission that supports traditional recon- 
ciliation initiatives to help resolve the conflict; 


¢ Urges the government of Uganda, in accordance with its national policies to 
ensure the protection of all civilians, including protection of children from 
abductions, to minimize child casualties; ensure that all children who escape 
from the LRA receive prompt and adequate access to medical attention and 
counselling; arrange prompt release of children to their families and/or arrange 
appropriate alternate care for children that takes into account their special 


needs; and develop concrete plans for meeting the long-term needs of former 
child soldiers; 


¢ Urges also the churches in Uganda and the region and all member churches to 
mobilize the people to denounce those committing crimes against children 
with impunity and undertake advocacy with international partners to prevent 
the abuse of children; 
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e Appeals to the United Nations and the African Union to recognize that the 
LRA poses a threat to international peace and security and endorse a plan that 
includes the appointment of a UN envoy acceptable to Uganda to support 
mediation strategy that strengthens the declaration of a unilateral ceasefire 
into a sustainable peace process that provides for security guarantees, and more 


a expansive programme for disarmament, demobilization and reintegration 
into society (DDR); 


¢ Calls on the donors, including non-governmental organizations, to work with 
the government of Uganda to meet basic humanitarian needs of IDPs in Northern 
Uganda and to assess when camp populations can be supported and protected 
to return home. The DDR strategy for the LRA must be linked to increased 
aid for IDP war victims. 


ZIMBABWE 


Minute on Zimbabwe 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 


The present socio-economic and political crisis in Zimbabwe is a serious chal- 
lenge to the churches in the country and a matter of concern to the wider ecu- 
menical family. The challenges faced by the people and churches in Zimbabwe 
are multifaceted and complex. The “fast track” land resettlement programme 
implemented by the government of Zimbabwe over the last two years has led to 
serious human rights violations. The process of resettlement is carried out in a 
manner that has circumvented legal procedures and created an air of uncertainty 
amongst the people, particularly the new settlers. The disruption caused to the 
commercial agricultural sector by “fast track” resettlement has endangered food 
security. The government’s handling of the situation through recourse to violence 
and introduction of contentious legislative measures has compounded the crisis, 
isolating the country and bringing it to the brink of ruin. 


We share the pain and suffering of the people of Zimbabwe as a result of escalat- 
ing violence and repression of fundamental human rights by the state and groups 
encouraged and supported by the government. The violence, intimidation, unlaw- 
ful arrest and torture perpetrated by the police, ruling party militia and other 
state agents must come to an end. We particularly deplore actions of the govern- 
ment to introduce new laws and amend existing laws with intention to clamp 
down on political opponents, human rights defenders, representatives of trade 
unions, students, teachers, lawyers, and jurists. We express solidarity with the 
churches of Zimbabwe as they witness to the challenge of the present crisis, and 
affirm the Executive Committee Statement from September 2001. 


We urge member churches of the WCC to condemn acts of violence. We encour- 
age the Zimbabwe Council of Churches as they strive to increase their efforts to 
seek a peaceful resolution of the conflict between the government and the oppo- 
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sition in the country in order that they may together address the basic grievances 
of the people. 


We call on the General Secretary, the Africa Peace Monitoring Group and the 
Commission of Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches 
to: 


© continue their support of the churches to seek a peaceful resolution of the con- 
flict, restore the rule of law and put an end to arbitrary arrests, torture and 
killings; 

¢ support and encourage the efforts of the Zimbabwe churches to work towards 
constitutional reforms that reflect the aspirations of the people on the princi- 
ples of good governance, rule of law and democratic norms; 


© support and encourage the initiatives of Zimbabwe churches to redress the 
inequities of land distribution; 


e provide a platform to the churches of Zimbabwe for a comprehensive, inclu- 
sive and coordinated ecumenical accompaniment to facilitate sharing and 
exchange of information and analysis, and to undertake advocacy for peaceful 
resolution of the conflict. 


Deteriorating law and order situation in Zimbabwe 
Letter to H.E. Honourable Patrick Chinamasa, Minister of Justice, Legal and 
Parliamentary Affairs, Zimbabwe, 27 October, 2003 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply concerned at the deteriorating law 
and order situation in Zimbabwe. During the year 2003, there has been an unprece- 
dented increase in incidents of police harassment and brutality against human 
rights defenders and members of the judiciary. The most recent of such incidents 
took place on the night of 12th October when Mrs Beatrice Mtetwa, a renowned 
human rights lawyer, was assaulted by the personnel of the Zimbabwe Republic 
Police stationed at Borrowdale police station. The security personnel have the 
duty and responsibility to protect the citizens of Zimbabwe. 


The case of Mrs Mtetwa is not an isolated incident of police excesses. There 
have been several such incidents resulting in grave and serious human rights vio- 
lations of human rights defenders. Others, whose human rights have been violat- 
ed, include: Mr Gabriel Shumba (January 2003), Justice Benjamin Paradza (February 
2003), Mr Alec Muchadehama (March 2003), Mr Reginal Chidawanyika (June 
2003), and Mr Dumisani Kufaruwenga and Mpokiseng Dube (August 2003). 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches which met in Geneva 
last August/September 2003, was aware of the gravity of this situation when it 
made the following observation: “We share the pain and suffering of the people 
of Zimbabwe as a result of escalating violence and repression of fundamental 
human rights by the state and groups encouraged and supported by the govern- 
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ment. The violence, intimidation, unlawful arrest and torture perpetrated by the 
police, ruling party militia and other state agents must come to an end.” 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, I call on Your Excellency to order 
an immediate enquiry into the case of Mrs Mtetwa and others who have been the 
subject of police brutality, and ensure that justice is done to them. Those respon- 
sible for such reprehensible acts must be brought before the court of law for trial. 


We urge your government to take immediate steps to restore the rule of law 
and put an end to arbitrary arrests, torture and killings. 


Yours faithfully, 
Peter Weiderud 


Director 


Joint ecumenical approach to the conflict in Zimbabwe 
Letter to H.E. Kjell Magne Bondevik, Prime Minister of Norway, 16 December, 2003 


Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches I want to express my very sincere | 
appreciation to you for honouring us by your presence at the Inter-Religious 
Dialogue and for the far-reaching and challenging insights you shared with us. 
Your statement that “religion should be seen as part of the solution and not as 
part of the problem” still resonates in our mind. Indeed this is also the position 
of the World Council of Churches. We are already receiving positive feedback | 
from our member churches, particularly from the churches that live in situations 
where inter-faith dialogue is critical and urgent. 


The encounter my colleagues and I had with you in my office, even though 
short, did help us to address two of the major conflicts in which the WCC is heay- 
ily engaged and where the involvement of Norwegian Church Aid continues to 
be very supportive. I am referring in particular to Sudan and Zimbabwe. The 
World Council of Churches will continue to monitor the developments in these 
two countries in close consultation with its partners. 


Your proposal to encourage specifically the neighboring countries to play a 
proactive role in the Zimbabwe situation is timely. As you know, the Zimbabwean 
churches, through the recently created Task Force, have intensified their advoca- 
cy with the respective presidents of southern African countries. We will contin- 
ue to support them in this important effort. 


In response to the request of the Zimbabwean Council of Churches, in early 
2004, we are planning to organize a meeting of the Zimbabwean churches and 
their partners in Southern Africa and beyond. This encounter will be strategical- 
ly important for developing a joint common ecumenical approach to the resolu- 
tion of the Zimbabwean conflict. The main challenge now is the imperative need 
to create the necessary positive political atmosphere for dialogue between the 
ZANU-PE and the opposition. 
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In conclusion the important and unique event we held last week has opened 
new possibilities and opportunities for a mutually supportive mission and task 
for the future. We therefore welcome and feel encouraged by this opportunity for 
dialogue and look forward to continued contacts for deeper engagement in the 
search for peace and harmonious living among the people of diverse cultures and 
beliefs. This is also because we see you not only as a political leader but as a per- 
son of faith as well. 


I wish you Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary Elect 


Minute on Zimbabwe 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 


1. There is long standing ecumenical cooperation and relationship between the 
World Council of Churches and the churches in Zimbabwe, which dates back to 
the country’s struggle for independence. The ecumenical body and its partners 
supported the liberation movement through the widely acclaimed Programme to 
Combat Racism (PCR). The Central and Executive Committees have issued sev- 
eral statements; also pastoral visits have been undertaken at different times. The 
WCC has also supported and coordinated election monitoring. 


2. Since independence, the unequal distribution of land remained unresolved. 
While almost all Zimbabweans agree that a fair redistribution of land is critical, 
the process has been a matter of deep division. There is also general agreement 
among the churches in Zimbabwe on the rationale for land distribution. The dis- 
agreement however continues to be on how the plan has to be executed. The adop- 
tion by the government of the “fast track” procedure on the land question has 
polarized and divided the country. 


3. Following the loss of the constitutional referendum in February 2000, parlia- 
mentary elections were held in 2001. ZANU-PF won by a narrow majority over 
the newly-formed Movement for Democratic Change (MDC). The elections were 
widely criticized by international observers as not being free and fair. In 2002, 
presidential elections were held and Mugabe sought a sixth term. Morgan Tsvangirai, 
the leader of MDC, challenged him, in particular. The elections were marred by 
violence and vote rigging widely condemned as unfair and not free by interna- 
tional observers, including a team of church observers coordinated by the ZCC, 
the AACC and the WCC. Mugabe won the election but his victory was not accept- 
ed by MDC and the political stalemate has been punctuated by growing insta- 
bility, chaos and violence. Parliamentary elections are scheduled for 2005 and 
presidential elections for 2006. 
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4. The country has witnessed a collapse of its economy with massive shortages 
of all basic foodstuffs, including maize, the staple food for most people, and other 
essential items such as electricity and petrol. The collapse of the currency and 
outright shortages of money have left the few who are employed with cash that 
is hardly of any value. Zimbabwe’s once strong health sector too, has collapsed, 
and the country ranks as one of the highest in the world for HIV/AIDS with some 
34 percent of the population positive and an average of 2,800 deaths a week from 
AIDS-related illnesses. There has been a massive out-migration of Zimbabweans 
both to southern Africa and overseas. 


5. Human rights abuses are widespread and corruption has become rampant at 
all levels of society. There is a breakdown of law and order, and the role of law 
enforcement agencies is selective. Furthermore, attacks on civilians by extra-judi- 
cial squads of politicized youth and so-called war veterans are a daily occurrence. 
One of the most difficult problems facing the country as it approaches elections 
— 2005 and 2006 — are draconian laws against freedom of expression. There is no 
independent media and people therefore have to rely on information provided by 
state-owned newspapers, radio and television. 


6. As the Executive Committee meets in Seoul, the Zimbabwe Council of Churches 
is organizing a retreat with the Heads of Member Denominations on the theme 
“A Common Vision Towards a Zimbabwe We Want” from 23-26 August, in 
Carribea Bay, Kariba. The church leaders are expected to discuss the current nation- 
al crisis and come out with a message and an ecumenical plan of action. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Seoul — 
from August 24-27, 2004, aware of the national crisis of Zimbabwe: 


e calls on the ecumenical fellowship to pray for peace and reconciliation in 
Zimbabwe; 

° encourages the WCC through the CCIA to support the initiatives of the church- 
es in addressing the national crisis, including the urgent humanitarian needs; 

e requests the General Secretary of the WCC to send an ecumenical team to the 
churches in Zimbabwe as a sign of encouragement and solidarity; 

¢ supports the initiative of the church leaders in Zimbabwe to convene a retreat 
on the theme “A Common Vision Towards a Zimbabwe We Want”; 

¢ calls on the WCC through the CCIA to support the churches’ mediation role 
between ZANU-PEF and MDC; 


e urges the Zimbabwean churches to work towards constitutional reforms that 
reflect the aspirations of the people on the principles of good governance, rule 
of law and democratic norms; 


° reiterates its support for the initiative of the churches to address issues of land 
distribution, economic, social and political reforms; 


¢ acknowledges the need for the international ecumenical family to assist the 
Zimbabwean churches in their pastoral efforts for reconciliation and trauma 
healing in Zimbabwe; 
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¢ calls on the WCC to urge the Zimbabwean government to end the political 
violence and intimidation of civilians and repeal all repressive legislation and 
unjust laws, such as the Public Order Security Act (POSA), the Access to 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act (AIPPA), and the Broadcast Service 
Act, and also to request the government to provide a free political space, includ- 
ing the complete overhaul of electoral laws and institutions, to enable all elec- 
tions to be held under free and fair conditions. 


The World Council of Churches’ Condemnation of Forced Evictions in 
Zimbabwe 
Letter to H.E. Honourable Patrick Chinamasa, Minister of Justice, Legal Aid and 
Parliamentary Affairs of Zimbabwe, 24 June, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I am writing to you with regard to the recent forced evictions in Zimbabwe. 
The World Council of Churches (WCC), an organization that has a long history 
of supporting the people of Zimbabwe in their struggle for justice and freedom, 
condemns the mass forced evictions that have left hundreds of thousands of 
Zimbabweans homeless and made dispossessed Zimbabweans even more vulner- 
able. WCC calls on the government of Zimbabwe to immediately stop the evic- 
tions. The rapid, ruthless and arbitrary manner in which Operation Murambatsvina 
is being conducted has left over 200,000 homeless. 


This operation is being carried out during the winter months and at a time 
when the rural areas are particularly unable to absorb those expelled from the 
urban areas because of the effects of drought. The government of Zimbabwe has 
embarked on this campaign while Zimbabwe is suffering from high unemploy- 
ment, increasing poverty, acute food shortages and high levels of HIV and AIDS. 
It is difficult to ascertain the political rationale of why the government has 
embarked on this inhuman campaign. To carry out such acts of cruelty with 
impunity against its own people shows clearly that the government is losing the 
moral and ethical ground for leadership, healing and reconciliation. 


What is more, the Government is not allowing churches and civil society groups 
to assist the evacuees. There is a moral, ethical and theological imperative to assist 
those who are suffering. The gospel asks us to assist the poor, the vulnerable, the 
hungry, the homeless, and the sick. “Truly, I say to you, as you did it to the least 
of these, ...you did it to me.” (Matthew 25:40) The church has a commitment to 
provide support and assistance. 


The WCC affirms and supports the messages of the Zimbabwe Council of 
Churches (Z.CC) and the Zimbabwe Catholic Bishops’ Conference (ZCBC), which 
underscore the dire nature of the situation. As the ZCC statement of 20 June 
notes, “The clean-up operation has resulted in untold suffering where families are 
left in the open air in this cold wintry weather. The misery that this operation 
has brought upon the affected people is unbearable. We are witnessing the total 
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loss of livelihood for whole families for some people who were operating within 
the parameters of the by-laws.” 


The ZCBC Pastoral Letter of 17 June points out that: “Any claim to justify 
this operation in view of a desired orderly end becomes totally groundless in view 
of the cruel and inhumane means that have been used. People have a right to shel- 
ter and that has been deliberately destroyed in this operation without much warn- 
ing. While we all desire orderliness, alternative accommodation and sources of 
income should have been identified and provided before the demolitions and stop- 
page of informal trading. We condemn the gross injustice done to the poor.” 


This is an operation of segregation against the working poor and denial of the 
suffering Zimbabweans to make a living in an ailing economy. The church is not 
only called to care for the poor, but also to question the structures of injustice 
that lead to poverty. The churches in solidarity with one another are called to seek 
God among the poor, the vulnerable, the hungry, the homeless and the oppressed 
people of Zimbabwe. 


The WCC hereby calls on the Government of Zimbabwe to suspend with imme- 
diate effect Operation Murambatsvina and urgently to address the pressing needs — 
shelter, food, health, etc. — of the evacuees. Churches and relief organizations 
should also be given unrestricted access to the displaced persons. 


The Government should initiate dialogue with the opposition, churches and 
civil society groups and begin the process of addressing the real needs of suffer- 
ing Zimbabweans. Zimbabwe is a divided society, and in this time of great upheaval - 
and suffering it is crucial that peaceful ways be found to reconcile, rebuild and 
heal Zimbabwe. 


The Government of Zimbabwe and the ZANU-PF need to exercise the newly- 
achieved parliamentary majority in a way that can move the country from divi- 
sion towards healing. This means reaching out to the opposition and dismantling 
the restrictions on fundamental freedoms contained in such laws as the Public 
Order and Security Act, the Access to Information and Protection of Privacy Act 
and the Private Voluntary Organization Act. It should also withdraw the NGO 
bill from parliamentary consideration in its current form. 


The WCC has a long history of accompanying the people of Zimbabwe in their 
struggle for independence and freedom, and will continue to stand in solidarity 
with the people and churches in Zimbabwe. 


Yours sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 

Director 

Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs 
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BANGLADESH 


Congratulatory message to Mr Muhammad Yunus, on receiving the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize 2006 
16 October, 2006 


The World Council of Churches sends its hearty congratulations to Mr Muhammad 
Yunus for the award of the Nobel Peace Prize 2006. 


Mr Yunus, an economist and banker from Bangladesh, is the founder of Grameen 
Bank and made himself known internationally by making loans available to small 
entrepreneurs who were too poor to qualify for loans through the traditional bank- 
ing system. The Grameen model of microfinancing was successfully adopted by 
other countries of the South, bringing relief to small businesses. 


The award to Mr Yunus is not only a recognition of his creative genius in pro- 
moting his concept of microcredit but also testifies to the fact that genuine eco- 
nomic and social development has to grow from below if it is to be accessible for 
the people. The efforts and hard work put in by Mr Muhammad Yunus is bring- 
ing hope to the poor and economically and socially marginalized. His pursuits 
are in keeping with the aims and purposes of the ecumenical movement. Two ecu- 
menical initiatives whose roots lie in the “social gospel” of the World Council of 
Churches and operate on similar principles as the Grameen Bank are Oikocredit 
and the Ecumenical Church Loan Fund (ECLOF). 


The World Council of Churches, through its programme activities on economic 
justice, contributes to this enhancement of life by improving people’s economic 
welfare by broadening opportunities and solidarity linkages and for enrichment 
of life through the deepening of people’s spirituality and the upholding of just 
and sustainable communities. 


The award of the Nobel Prize for Peace to Mr Muhammad Yunus gives the Council 
an opportunity to thank him in his painstaking endeavours to give hope to peo- 
ple’s aspirations. The World Council of Churches wishes him well in his future 
as he continues to serve the needy and deserving millions in our societies. 


CHINA 


Letter of condolence to Mrs Theresa C. Carifio, Amity Foundation in Hong 
Kong 
22 November, 2005 


Dear Mrs Theresa Carifio, 


It is with great sadness that I received the news of the passing away of your hus- 
band Dr Feliciano Carifio. I knew Dr Carifio from our days in the Student Christian 
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Movement. I was present in Addis Ababa when, to my joy, he was elected WSCF 
General Secretary. He rose from the ranks of a student leader to become an emi- 
nent Asian theologian and ecumenical leader. His contributions to the Asian ecu- 
menical movement are immense and not easy to recount. As the General Secretary 
of the National Council of Churches in the Philippines he led the Council through 
a difficult period when human rights violations were at their peak. His unstint- 
ed support and commitment for justice, peace and reconciliation within Philippine 
society was acknowledged by the government of former President Fidel Ramos, 
who nominated him as a member of the Philippines National Unification 
Commission. In the Commission he played an important role in endeavours to 
reach a peace agreement between the security forces and the armed groups in the 
Philippines countryside. 


During the early 1990s he served as Vice-Moderator of the WCC’s Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs and made substantive contributions to 
its work. When, in 1996, he was elected as General Secretary of the Christian 
Conference of Asia, he worked to strengthen relations between WCC and CCA 
and was thus instrumental in the formation of the WCC-CCA joint liaison group. 
To date this group continues to be an effective instrument for the joint planning | 
of programmes and for the improvement of WCC-CCA relations. 


Dr Carifio’s theological insights and sharp analytical skills on socio-political issues 
were always inspiring and challenging. He displayed a passion for generating cre- 
ative theological thinking and interaction among young Asian theologians. In 
fact, it was through his untiring efforts that an effective platform and space was 
provided for young Asian theologians in the form of the Congress of Asian 
Theologians in 1997. His commitment to the Asian ecumenical movement was 
immeasurable and he did much to revitalize the ecumenical movement in the 
region during his tenure. 


We thank God for Dr Feliciano Carifio’s life and witness and his contribution to 
the ecumenical movement. May the memory of his ministry and life remain eter- 
nal. Please accept our sincere condolences, and may our Lord console and strength- 
en you and your family in this difficult period of bereavement. 


Blessings and peace. 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Message of condolence on the death of Dr Han Wenzao 
Letter sent to Rev. Cao Shenjie, President of the China Christian Council, 8 February, 
2006 


Dear Rev. Cao, 


We are deeply saddened by the news of the death of Dr Han Wenzao, former 
president of the China Christian Council (CCC) and general secretary of the Amity 
Foundation. 


Dr Han, a devout Christian, will always be remembered as one of the great 
personalities who provided leadership to the church in China in the post-revo- 
lutionary era. He discharged his duties at various important levels in Chinese 
society over the past several decades through his deep and passionate involve- 
ment in church and society, especially through his role as president of the China 
Christian Council, general secretary of the Amity Foundation, vice-chairperson 
of the Jiangsu Provincial Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference, and chairperson of the Advisory Committee of the Protestant Churches 
in China. Dr Han always tried to strengthen and forge the church-state relation- 
ships in the People’s Republic of China. He passionately articulated the integri- 
ty and dignity of the church in China. Along with a few other church leaders, 
he also helped create the official “Patriotic Protestant Church in China” during 
the period after the liberation in 1949. He was convinced that the historical, 
progressive transition from pre-revolutionary ecclesiastical structures through 
the period of the formation of the Three-Self Patriotic Movement, “was politi- 
cally necessary to repudiate the imperialist sponsorship of foreign missionaries” 
in China. 


The World Council of Churches has had the privilege of working very closely 
with him for many years. Dr Han, along with Bishop K.H. Ting, played a sig- 
nificant role in re-establishing the official links between the church in China and 
the WCC. He was deeply involved in the planning and preparation of the first 
and second official visits of the China Christian Council (CCC) to the WCC in 
1983 and 1989 and the CCC’s subsequent decision to bring the church in China 
back into full membership in the WCC. He was the WCC’s main contact with- 
in the CCC for several years and helped to facilitate the official visits to China 
undertaken by two of my predecessors. 


As a patriotic religious leader, Wenzao actively promoted the church’s mis- 
sion in Chinese society, encouraged its members to take part in nation-build- 
ing without compromising their faith, and helped them adapt their religious 
values to socialist society. He played an important role in the creation of the 
Amity Foundation and provided dynamic leadership in developing the Amity 
Foundation as a professional, social-development agency by ensuring Christian 
participation in social development. He was a man of great insight and person- 
ality. 
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We thank God for the life and witness of Dr Han Wenzao. Please convey our 
heartfelt condolences to the bereaved family, the members of the CCC and the 
Amity Foundation. 


May his soul rest in peace. 
Yours in His Service, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


INDIA 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan, India 
Written Statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 1 Le: 
Civil and Political Rights, including the Question of Religious Intolerance, 17 March- 
27 April, 2003, cf. Human Rights, p. 28. 


Expression of concern on arbitrary arrest of executive director of People’s 
Watch, Tamil Nadu 
Letter to Justice A. 8. Anand, National Human Rights Commission of India, 12 
October, 2004 


Dear Sir, 


It is with deep concern that we have received the news of the unwarranted and 
arbitrary arrest of Mr Henri Tiphagne, the executive director of People’s Watch, 
Tamil Nadu, and fifteen others while they were engaged in conducting a human 
rights training programme. We deplore the high-handed manner in which the 
state police carried out this uncalled for action without due process. No warrants, 
by lawful authorities, were produced at the time of making the arrest. 


Mr Henri Tiphagne is a member of WCC network and is actively engaged in 
promotion and protection of human rights, particularly of the Dalit community 
in India. He is a frequent visitor to Geneva and we have often had the opportu- 
nity to collaborate with him in our work during the annual sessions of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. He also serves on a number of UN-relat- 
ed NGO committees. 


The World Council of Churches therefore urges the National Human Rights 
Commission to ensure that a prompt and thorough investigation is carried out 
into this unlawful and arbitrary action of the state police. Pending such enquiry, 
Mr Tiphagne should be released and the case against him, if any, should proceed 
in accordance with due process. 


Yours sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 
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INDONESIA 


On developments in Indonesia-West Papua 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 10: 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 17 March-27 April, 2003, of. Human Rights, 
Diao. 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan and India 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 1 Le, 
Civil and Political Rights, 17 March-27 April, 2003, cf. Human Rights, p. 28. 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia and the situation in West 
Papua 


Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th Session, Item 10, 
15 March-23 April, 2004, cf. Human Rights, p. 41. 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Pakistan and Indonesia 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th Session, Item 1 le, 
Civil and Political Rights, 15 March-23 April, 2004, cf. Human Rights, p. 44. 


Expression of concern on religious violence in the Malukus region 
Letter to H.E. Megawati Soekarnoputri, President of the Republic of Indonesia, 5 May, 
2004 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches has received with dismay and concern reports 
of the outbreak of violence and conflict between Muslims and Christians in the 
Malukus region since 25 April. As a result of the ongoing violence over 33 peo- 
ple have lost their lives and 238 people have been injured. 


These events have come after a period of relative calm and inter-communal har- 
mony between Muslims and Christians in the region. The member churches of 
the World Council of Churches have all along striven for peace and reconciliation 
between the two communities and in this connection have consistently promot- 
ed inter-religious dialogue, through the Communion of Churches in Indonesia, 
particularly in the Malukus region. It is important that these efforts do not suf- 
fer a setback because of actions of a few extremists on both sides of the religious 


divide. 


We are particularly concerned by the attacks and acts of arson at the Indonesian 
Christian University in the Malukus that have resulted in the complete destruc- 
tion of 16 lecture rooms that catered to the faculties of Theology, Civil Engineering, 
Economics as well as Social and Political Sciences. Priceless collections of books 
accumulated over many years, including the Maluccana and Idonesiana collec- 
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tions, have been completely gutted as a result of the attack on the university 
library. 


According to the reports received by us, much of the damage and spread of vio- 
lence could have been avoided if the Indonesian Security Forces were vigilant and 
had taken timely action against the miscreants. Your Excellency will appreciate 
that it is the responsibility of the Government of Indonesia to maintain law and 
order and to provide security to the people in the country, particularly in a region 
like the Malukus where inter-religious tensions run high. 


The World Council of Churches supports the call of the Moderator of the 
Protestant Church in the Malukus, Rev. Dr I.W.J. Hendriks and Msgr P.C. Mandagi 
MSC, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ambonia, that the Indonesian Government 
take immediate steps to put an end to the violence in the Malukus. The Government 
should also encourage and support peace-building efforts of churches and civil 
society groups that are endeavouring to promote inter-religious harmony in the 
region. 


As we make this plea to you, we uphold Muslims and Christians in our inter- 
cessions and pray for peace and reconciliation in the Malukus. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


The situation of human rights in Papua, Indonesia 
Joint written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, Item 
9: Question of the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms in any part of 
the world, 9 March, 2005, cf. Human Rights, p. 69. 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia and violations of the social, 
economic and cultural rights of the people of Papua 
Oral statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, Item 
10, 14 March-22 April, 2005, cf. Human Rights, p. 73. 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Indonesia-West Papua 
Written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, 
Item 10, 14 March-22 April, 2005, cf. Human Rights, p. 73. 


The human rights situation in Papua, Indonesia 
Joint written statement submitted at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd 
Session, Item 9: Question of the Violation of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
in any part of the world, 3 March, 20006, cf. Human Rights, p. 86. 
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Expression of sympathy following the earthquake in Yogyakarta 
etter to H.E. Dr H. Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, President of the Republic of Indonesia, 
29 May, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


It was with great distress and sadness that we learned about the tragic 6.3- 
magnitude earthquake that shook the area around Indonesia’s ancient royal city 
of Yogyakarta on 27 May. 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, I would like to convey our pro- 
found and heartfelt condolences to you, Mr President, and the people of Indonesia. 
Please convey our expression of deepest sympathy and solidarity to the grieving 
families of the victims and all those affected by this calamity. 


I would like to assure Your Excellency that, in fully sharing your grief on the 
tragedy affecting your country, the World Council of Churches is committed and 
ready to contribute in any possible manner to overcome the catastrophic impact 
of this natural disaster and in alleviating the sufferings of the affected victims. 
The humanitarian aid arm of the World Council of Churches, Action of Churches 
Together (ACT), has already been operational in affected areas in Yogyakarta since 
Saturday and is providing assistance to the victims. The WCC and its member 
churches around the globe will continue to extend all possible humanitarian assis- 
tance to the people in affected areas through ACT in the coming days. 


We sincerely pray to Almighty God to bestow mercy on all those who are suf- 
fering and grant divine comfort and consolation to the bereaved families at this 
moment of their immense trial and grief. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern on religious tension in Palu, Central Sulawesi 
Letter to Rev. Dr Richard Daulay, General Secretary of the Communion of Churches 
in Indonesia, 18 October, 2006 


Dear Rev. Dr. Richard Daulay, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply shocked and dismayed by the news 
of the killing of Rev. Irianto Kongholi MTh, General Secretary of the Gereja 
Kristen Sulawesi Tengah (GKST) on 16th October. The cowardly murder of Rev. 
Kongholi in Palu, Central Sulawesi, is indicative of the communal tensions and 
sectarian strife that continue to plague this region. 


The Christian-Muslim tension and violence that started in 1998, having reached 
its peak in early 2000, seemed to subside for a while. However, with the execu- 
tion last month of three Christians for their role in inciting inter-communal vio- 
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lence, the tension between the two communities has been revived. Tempers have 
flared on both sides and the authorities have done little to defuse it. 


The Executive Board of the Communion of Churches in Indonesia (CCI) has 
rightly called on the Government seriously to address the causes of tension and 
conflict between the two communities. It is the responsibility of the Government 
of Indonesia to take necessary steps to apprehend the culprit and ensure that jus- 
tice is done. This is the only way to restore the confidence of the Christian minor- 
ity in the law-enforcement agencies and the judicial system of the country. 


The World Council of Churches supports the call of the Executive Board of the 
CCI and appeals to the people of Palu, Poso and Tentena to keep calm and make 
every effort to ensure harmonious relations within their society. 


We request the Executive Board of CCI to communicate our heartfelt condo- 
lences to the bereaved family. 


Assuring you of our continuing prayers and support, 
Yours in Christ, 


William Temu 
Acting General Secretary 


JAPAN 


Message to the 35th General Assembly of the National Christian Council 
in Japan 
Addressed to Ms Reiko Suzuki, Moderator, and Rev. Kenichi Otsu, General Secretary, 
14 January, 2003 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


On the occasion of 35th General Assembly of the National Christian Council in 
Japan I send warm greetings to you and all the participants as they come togeth- 
er in prayer and worship at the Tokyo Lutheran Church to consider the theme: 
“Towards Peace and Reconciliation — Overcoming Violence”. With ominous war 
clouds looming on the horizon the theme is both appropriate and timely. 


We live in times of violence when voices of peace are being drowned in the rhet- 
oric of war. At this juncture in history it is imperative for churches and Christians 
around the world to intensify their engagement in efforts for peace and reconcil- 
iation. It is through reconciliation that broken and unjust relations between com- 
munities and nations are restored. The churches today are therefore called to this 
ministry of reconciliation, a difficult and costly process that requires courage and 
prophetic witness. 


The current trend to resolve differences and disputes through recourse to mili- 
tary action must be discouraged and condemned unequivocally on ethical and 
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theological grounds. The need of the hour is for Christians to become living wit- 
nesses to peace through prayer, worship and concrete involvement. As stewards 
of God’s creation they are the hope of the future of His kingdom. They must also 
join with others to make people aware of the threats to peace and the danger posed 
by military violence. 


The National Christian Council in Japan has an impeccable and distinguished 
record of working for peace and justice not only in Japan but also in Northeast 
Asia. When churches in Japan advocate peace they do so having experienced the 
horrors of war. They have steadfastly opposed attempts to revise the “peace clause” 
in the Constitution. The National Christian Council in Japan has been consistent 
iM its Opposition to attempts by the authorities to distort the history of Japan’s 
imperial past through the education system by re-writing text books. In recent 
times the Council has been involved in working with people of other faiths to 
fashion a new understanding of community: a community that is committed to 
overcome various forms of violence and promote a culture of peace and justice. 
All these endeavours indicate the Council’s conviction that God has made us and 
all creation and it is our duty to seek peace, justice and dignity for all His peo- 


ple. 


On this auspicious occasion we take the opportunity to thank God for the con- 
stant witness of the Japanese Christians, characterized by their commitment to 
justice and peace. Assuring you of our continuous and unwavering support, we 
pray for the leadership of your Church. May they be inspired and strengthened 
by the Holy Spirit to be instruments of His witness for peace. 


With warm regards, 
Yours in Christ, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Message to the 34th General Assembly of the United Church of Christ in 


Japan 
14 October, 2004 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


Greetings in the name of our Lord and Saviour. 


The 34th General Assembly of the United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) 
takes place at a time in history when our world is faced with global concerns like 
poverty, violence, conflict and injustice that transcend churches, nations, religions 
and cultures. These hold people hostage to fear, insecurity and helplessness. It is 
in this divided and broken world that the churches are called upon to provide 
witness to overcome violence and divisions in order to create a new humanity. 


The World Council of Churches is aware of the long history of the United Church 
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of Christ in Japan in responding to Jesus’ healing ministry as a true sign of lib- 
eration through holistic ministries. Living as we do in troubled times, healing 
and reconciliation have special significance. In its mission work the United Church 
of Christ in Japan has endeavoured to emulate the example of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, who revealed to us on the Cross his love and ministry of reconciliation. 
For he is the one who heals and reconciles. 


Next year in May 2005, the WCC Conference on Mission and Evangelism will 
take place in Athens. The theme of the conference is “Come Holy Spirit — Heal 
and Reconcile”. Amongst the conference’s objectives are: the need to ensure safe- 
sacred spaces where reflections, theory and stories can be heard and dialogue can 
take place; strive to be a sign of reconciliation and healing amongst churches; cel- 
ebrate our unity in Christ and our God-given diversity. The United Church of 
Christ in Japan has much to contribute to this major ecumenical event. What do 
we learn from each other, how do we support each other, and help and correct 
each other? The United Church of Christ’s contextual experience in the ministry 
of healing and reconciliation can be Japan’s contribution to the World Mission 
Conference. 


I pray that you have good and valuable deliberations during the next few days of 
worship, Bible study, meditation and celebration. Wishing you God’s guidance 
and success as you plan for the future, 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message on the 60th Anniversary of the Bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
3 August, 2005, cf. Peace & Disarmament, p. 125. 


Message to the National Christian Council in Japan’s 36th General Assembly 
— “Lord Send Me — Towards Peace and Reconciliation” 
31 January, 2006 


Dear Rev. Yamamoto, 


The 36th General Assembly of the National Council of Churches takes place at 
a time when the international community is going through a period of uncer- 
tainty and transition. At this critical juncture Japan and its people are expected 
to play a major role in promoting peace and security, not only in the region, but 
also globally. Having experienced the horrors of war, the people of Japan value 
peace as few others do. The theme of the General Assembly “Lord Send Me — 
Towards Peace and Reconciliation” is therefore timely and encouraging. Peace- 
making is the major challenge faced by the churches in all the regions. In a trou- 
bled and volatile world the space for dialogue and engagement is rapidly shrink- 
ing. As such, churches have to make systematic efforts to create this space for 
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societies that are divided and fragmented. In a sinful world of violence and war, 
churches have to witness for peace, hope and justice. In our endeavours for peace 
we have the support of Jesus’ teaching: “The Son of Man came not to destroy lives 
but to save them.” (Luke 9:55) 


We in the World Council of Churches have followed the role of the churches and 
the National Christian Council in Japan in promotion of justice, peace and rec- 
onciliation with appreciation and admiration. The National Christian Council 
and its members have waged a relentless struggle against the re-militarization of 
Japan and for accurate recording of Japan’s imperial role in textbooks of history. 
The NCC Japan has also facilitated the coming together of North and South Korea 
in an effort to bring about a peaceful reunification of the Korean peninsula and 
its people. The ecumenical movement remains grateful to the churches in Japan 
for this daring initiative and the hard work done over the years to facilitate this 
process. Reconciliation restores broken and unjust relations between persons, com- 
munities and nations. It is this important ministry of reconciliation to which 
churches are called today. Reconciliation however is a difficult and costly process 
as we afe certain your experience must have shown. It requires courage and prophet- 
ic witness. The people and churches in Japan are in a unique position to con- 
tribute to this process, not only in the North East Asian region, but also at the 
global level. 


We hope you have a good and reflective Assembly that will be a source of joy and 
celebration to the participants. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


KOREA 


Expression of concern on tensions in the Korean peninsula 
Letter to H.E. Ambassador Eui-yong Chung, Republic of Korea, 15 January, 2003 
(A similar letter was also sent to the Governments of Russia, China and Japan.) 


Your Excellencies, 


I write on behalf of the World Council of Churches. The Council is deeply dis- 
turbed by the recent developments around the Korean peninsula, a potential flash- 
point in the region. The tensions on the peninsula escalated after the Government 
of the Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea decided to reactivate its nuclear 
plant and expel the UN inspectors monitoring it at Yongbyon. This action has 
jeopardized the framework agreement of 1994 it signed with the Government of 
the United States of America to scrap its nuclear programme. The January 10th 
Declaration of DPRK to withdraw from the Non-Proliferation Treaty and free 
itself from the binding force of the safeguards accord with the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency has added a new and dangerous element to an already critical sit- 
uation. 


Nuclear weapons, regardless of where they are and who controls them, represent 
an unacceptable threat to all of humanity. There are no circumstances in which 
the production, deployment and use of nuclear weapons could be conceived as 
contributing to human security or carrying out the purposes of God’s love. 


The position of the World Council of Churches from its inception has been that 
nuclear weapons promise insecurity rather than security. The 1983 WCC Assembly 
in Vancouver confirmed that it is the core belief of the world-wide ecumenical 
community that production, deployment as well as use of nuclear weapons are 
crimes against humanity and that such activities must be condemned on ethical 
and theological grounds. 


The World Council of Churches has long been actively engaged in efforts to assist 
and enable churches in both South and North Korea to come together in fellow- 
ship to work towards peaceful reunification of the country. The Council started 
this process in 1984, with a consultation in Tozanso, Japan, that was followed by 
a series of meetings in Glion, Switzerland between 1986 and 1990. In pursuance 
of its efforts to promote peace, the Council and its members have also supported 
the “Sunshine Policy” of President Kim Dae Jung for eventual re-unification of the 
Korean people and peace in Korea. 


The World Council of Churches views with grave concern the decision of the 
North Korean Government to withdraw from the Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
free itself from the obligation under the safeguards accord with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Such blatant breach of the international rule of law, if 
allowed to go unchallenged, can plunge the world into anarchy and chaos that 
the international community can ill afford. It is therefore incumbent on the comi- 
ty of nations to ensure the sanctity of all international treaties and agreements. 


The recent rift between the United States and North Korean relations, with the 
consequent decision by North Korea to revive its nuclear programme, poses a 
serious threat to peace and stability in the region. 


The World Council of Churches is of the considered view that the way forward 
to avoid a nuclear conflagration in the Korean peninsula is through engagement 
and dialogue and not through military confrontation. We therefore, through Your 
Excellencies, urge the Governments of Russia, the Peoples Republic of China, 
Japan and the Peoples Republic of Korea to persuade the Government of DPRK 
to renounce the decision to revive its nuclear programme and to allow the inspec- 
tors to return. The Governments of DPRK and the US should adhere to the terms 
of non-aggression as agreed in 1994 and 2000. 


Sincerely, 
Peter Weiderud 


Director 
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30th anniversary of the NCC in Korea’s Human Rights Mission 
Letter to Rev. Paik Do-Woong, General Secretary of the National Council of Churches 
in Korea, 23 April, 2004 


Dear Rev. Paik, 
Greetings. 


It is an honour and privilege for me to send you this message as you celebrate 
the 30th anniversary of the Human Rights Mission of the National Council of 
Churches in Korea. The churches in Korea, through the National Council, have 
made an exemplary contribution to the human rights movement not only in the 
country, but also in the region. This work is a shining example of the Korean 
churches’ witness to the gospel — their healing ministry to the broken body of 
Christ. 


Through the years of military dictatorships, first under General Park Chung 
Hee and then under General Chun Doo Wan, churches and Christians were in 
the forefront of the struggle against repression and human rights violations. During 
this period thousands of Christians, including members of the clergy, teachers, 
trade unionists, students and others, were incarcerated and tortured. They were 
tried before summary military courts and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment under the draconian National Security laws. At that time the churches pro- 
vided not only the much-needed and timely legal aid to victims but also pastoral 
care and accompaniment to the suffering families. The weekly prayer meetings 
at the offices of the National Council of Churches became a hall- mark of Christian 
love and concern for victims of human rights violations and their families, and a 
symbol of resistance to the repressive policies of the military regime. 


The World Council of Churches is proud to have been a part of the history of 
struggle of the Korean churches. While the churches and Christians carried on a 
vibrant and robust struggle against the forces of evil and darkness at the local and 
national levels, the WCC and its member churches around the world mobilized 
the much-needed international solidarity and support. The fact that Korean soci- 
ety today is well set on the way to democratization and the rule of law is a trib- 
ute to the efforts of the Korean churches for which we give thanks to God. May 
our Lord’s blessings and guidance be with the leadership of the churches and the 
people of Korea as they continue their struggle for the dignity of all Korean peo- 
ple and seek the peaceful reunification of the peninsula and its people. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Statement on Korea 
WCC Executive Committee, Seoul, Korea, 24-27 August, 2004 


We cry out to you from the depths of despair over the division of Korea, which is the vic- 
tim of a divided world. You came to this world as the servant of peace, you provided 
love and peace. You commanded us to love each other. We rejoice in your promises and 
recognize your blessings. You have given us signs of hope in the midst of despatr. 
(Extract from World Day of Prayer — the Reuntfication of Korea) 


The Korean peninsula remains a flash point in the region. It has the potential to 
ignite a major conflagration. At the end of the Cold War a number of significant 
steps were taken to leave behind half a century of confrontation and hostilities. 
These amongst others include the former President Kim Dae Jung’s “Sunshine 
Policy” of engagement to improve inter-Korean relations that led to the historic 
inter-Korean summit and the 2000, 15th June Joint Declaration between North 
and South Korea; and the October 21st 1996 agreed framework between the 
United States and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, that provided a 
basis for dialogue to pave the way for a more broad-based approach to resolve the 
conflict. These positive developments received a setback as a resuit of the post- 
September 11 events that have had profound implications for security and stabil- 
ity throughout Northeast Asia. The US administration’s inclusion of North Korea 
(the DPRK) in an “axis of evil” further escalated tensions between the two coun- 
tries, making the situation in the peninsula volatile. Since then, for some two 
years, the US and North Korea have been locked in a showdown over the North’s 
nuclear programme. North Korea became in 2003 the first country to withdraw 
from the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 


The multilateral process of Six Party Talks, comprising North and South Korea, 
Russia, Japan, China and the US that began in August 2003 in Beijing, are now 
in the third round. This initiative provides signs of hope. The parties have agreed 
to work towards a nuclear-free Korean peninsula and most share the view that 
North Korea’s concern over its security must be given due consideration and 
resolved. 


The churches in Korea, in close collaboration with the World Council of Churches, 
have played a pioneering role in initiating and supporting the discussions on 
peaceful reunification of the Korean peninsula and its people. An effective frame- 
work for international ecumenical cooperation for this was put in place at an 
International Consultation at Tozanso, Japan in 1984. This framework provided 
an impetus to the reunification movement and was instrumental in bringing 
church leaders from North and South Korea together in prayer, worship and shar- 
ing of each other’s concerns for peace and reconciliation. 


In view of the historical role of the Korean churches in relation to the reunifica- 
tion issue, coupled with the August 2003 initiative of the Six Party Talks to find 
a peaceful resolution of the conflict, the CCIA Commission in its meeting of May 
2004 decided to focus on peace and reunification of the Korean peninsula till the 
next WCC Assembly at Porto Alegre in 2006. 
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The promotion and protection of human rights and human dignity are an inte- 
gral part of the mission of the churches. The ecumenical movement continues to 
be concerned by reports of human rights violations in the DPRK and denial of 
access to international human rights organizations. 


The grave humanitarian crisis of hunger, chronic malnutrition and related diseases 
facing the North Korean people are a challenge not only to the churches, but also 
to the conscience of the entire international community. The churches and their 
related agencies have addressed these immense needs of the people of North Korea 
to prevent the humanitarian crisis from becoming a major catastrophe. 


Giving thanks to God for the persistent struggle of the Korean people and the 
witness of the Korean churches for peaceful reunification of the peninsula and its 
people, the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Seoul, Korea, August 24-27, 2004: 


— reaffirms the Policy Statement on the Peace and Reunification of Korea adopt- 
ed by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, Moscow, 1989; 


— expresses once again its solidarity, with deep appreciation for the courageous wit- 
ness and leadership of the National Council of Churches in Korea and its mem- 
ber churches; 


— reiterates its respect for the sovereignty of the Korean people to determine their 
future; 


— encourages and supports the implementation of the “Sunshine Policy” of engage- 
ment; the June 2000 Summit between North and South Korea to promote 
social, cultural and economic exchange programmes; the agreement between 
South and North Korea on non-aggression, reconciliation, exchange and coop- 
eration of December 13, 1991; and facilitation of opportunities for family 
reunion involving greater numbers of Koreans; 


— calls on member churches in Korea as well as in other parts of the world to 
mobilize support for the Six Party Talks being held in Beijing in order to reach 
a formal peace treaty; 


— urges the Government of North Korea to abandon all uranium enrichment and 
plutonium extraction programmes and move towards a fully verifiable return 
to a status of non-nuclear state party to the NPT; 


— further urges the participants of the Six Party Talks to give due consideration to 
the DPRK’s concern for its security in order to resolve this conflict, including 
assurances from the US not to take pre-emptive military action against the 
DPRK nor, under any circumstances, to use nuclear weapons against the DPRK, 
as a non-nuclear party to the NPT; 


— appeals to the international community to call for lifting of sanctions against 
the DPRK and for full restoration of humanitarian aid and assistance, includ- 
ing food, to cope with the crisis of hunger and chronic malnutrition in the 
country; 


Zor 


— requests the Government of the DPRK to ensure transparency in the distribu- 
tion of aid and provide access to all affected areas; 


— asks the churches and the related agencies to continue their efforts to address 
the humanitarian needs of the people of North Korea. 


Appeal for peace and reconciliation in the Korean peninsula 
Letter to the members of the United Nations Security Council in New York and the 
Missions to the UN of the members of the Six Party Talks in Geneva, 10 September, 
2004 


Your Excellencies, 


I write to you on behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 340 
churches around the world. Amongst others, one of the major tasks of the Council 
is to work for peace and reconciliation both within communities and between 
states. 


In pursuance of this objective, the World Council of Churches together with 
the churches in North and South Korea, have been concerned about the situa- | 
tion in the Korean peninsula, which remains a flash point in the region with 
potential to explode into a major conflagration. In 1984, the World Council of 
Churches brought together churches in the Koreas as well as in North East Asia 
in order to prepare for a common comprehensive plan of action of engagement 
between North and South with the ultimate goal of bringing about peace and ~ 
reconciliation. This plan of action came to be known as the Tozanso Peace 
Process, under the framework of which WCC organized a series of meetings 
between the Korean Christian Federation from DRPK and the National Council 
of Churches in Korea from the People’s Republic of Korea. These meetings were 
meant to foster relations between the two sides through prayer, worship and 
celebration. 


Subsequent to these meetings, delegations from WCC member churches in 
US, Canada, Australia, Germany and Britain made several visits to DPRK; in 
return the delegation of KCF visited Europe and North America. Through these 
consultations and periodical visits the World Council of Churches together with 
the churches in Korea was able to develop a position paper on Peace and Reunification 
of the Korean peninsula and its people. Subsequently some salient features of this 
paper became part of the South Korean Government’s practices and policies on 
peace and reunification. 


In the post-Cold War period, the situation in the Korean peninsula has radi- 
cally changed. Tensions are running high and the Six Party Talks have yet to make 
a breakthrough. Keeping in mind these developments, the members of the WCC 
Executive Committee meeting in Seoul adopted the attached Statement that calls 
on its member churches amongst others to mobilize support for peace and reuni- 
fication of Korea. 
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We urge your Government to continue to work for peace and reconciliation in 
the Korean peninsula. 


Sincerely yours, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Message to the International Consultation on Peace in the East Asia Region, 
May 2-4, 2006 
25 April, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


I bring greetings to you on behalf of the World Council of Churches at the inau- 
guration of the International Consultation on Peace in the East Asia Region. The 
Consultation convened by the Presbyterian Church of the Republic of Korea 
(PROK) comes at an appropriate time. The Six Party Talks have run into diffi- 
culties. This has brought on a stalemate not only in the Korean peninsula, but in 
the East Asia region as well. 


The initiative taken at the 89th PROK Assembly in 2004 to set up a Peace 
Community Movement Centre (PCMC) to articulate the theological vision of 
peace and internalize the peace movement in the daily lives of the people must 
be appreciated and applauded. It has all promise and potential to reinvigorate and 
strengthen the work of peace and reunification of the Korean peninsula and its 
people. This can, however, only happen if the Korean people are fully behind this 
new initiative, which I am certain they are. On behalf of the WCC and its mem- 
ber churches I take the opportunity to reiterate our commitment to the peaceful 
reunification of the Korean peninsula. 


Peace-building strategies normally fall between two categories that may be 
described respectively as “international regimes” and “in-country” peace-build- 
ing. The former, like the Six Party Talks, embraces more than one country, the 
latter refers to efforts, sometimes internationally, to build conditions for peace 
within particular countries. The PROK consultation is one such ‘’in-country” 
initiative to strengthen the people-to-people movement on both sides of the penin- 
sula for peace and reconciliation and to shed years of hatred and antagonism. 


As you probably know, the World Council of Churches has a long history of 
involvement in the Korean peninsula. It has accompanied the Korean people and 
churches in their pursuit of peace, justice and unification. The Tozanso frame- 
work of 1984 provided a mechanism for the churches not only in the Korean 
peninsula, but also in other regions, like Europe, Asia and North America, to 
work together in efforts to promote peace in this part of the region. 


There have been many hurdles to peace in the peninsula. We are therefore happy 
to note that both North and South Korea despite difficulties have continued to 
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build and strengthen bilateral relations. These have grown extensively in the field 
of economic cooperation. In order to move this process of engagement and dia- 
logue further, we are of the considered view that the United States should engage 
the DPRK to give security assurances, stop the policy of isolating the country, 
and stop playing on the fears of the people. The time has come when normaliza- 
tion of relations between the two countries should take place. Without reconcil- 
iation between the USA and DPRK, the possibilities of diffusing tensions in the 
region will always remain remote and this in turn will be a setback to any peace 
initiatives in the peninsula as well as in the region. 


The World Council of Churches is also of the considered opinion that humani- 
tarian support for food, medicine and other inputs to North Korea should be con- 
tinued by Japan, the US, Europe and other countries without conditions. These 
efforts will help to mitigate the suffering of the people in the North. 


I wish you a successful consultation that will contribute to the movement for 
peace and reunification. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern on military tensions in the Korean peninsula 
Letter to member churches and the National Council of Churches in South Korea, 
7 July, 2006 , 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The recent launching of seven missiles, including the Daepodong-2, by the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), confirms the fears expressed ear- 
lier by the WCC Executive Committee when it met in Seoul in August 2004. At 
the time it warned the international community that the Korean peninsula remains 
a flashpoint in the region and has the potential to ignite a major conflagration. 
The belligerent and perilous tactics of brinkmanship by North Korea have need- 
lessly heightened military tensions in the Korean peninsula endangering the peace 
and security of the people in the region. 


The World Council of Churches, together with the churches in Korea, has for 
over two decades played a pioneering role in initiating and supporting the peace- 
ful reunification of the Korean peninsula and its people. The DPRK’s decision to 
carry out the missile test is greatly flawed because it has intensified military build- 
up and threat. This will not only isolate North Korea from the international com- 
munity, but will also add to the sufferings of its people. The missile tests are there- 
fore a setback to the efforts to bring about peace and reconciliation. These 
developments show how important is the need to revive the stalled Six Party Talks 
that ended in November 2005 without an agreement after the parties in September 
signed a Joint Declaration calling for a nuclear free Korean peninsula. Peace on 
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the peninsula can only come through a policy of engagement and mutual trust. 
The churches and the ecumenical movement should do all in their power to encour- 
age such a course of action. 


The World Council of Churches reiterates its commitment to peace and reuni- 
fication of the Korean peninsula and its people. This goal, however, cannot be 
achieved through military aggression and threats and requires consistent and con- 
certed efforts to encourage cooperation and dialogue. 


The World Council of Churches endorses the 7 July Appeal of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Republic of Korea (PROK) urging “all concerned countries to nor- 
malize the diplomatic relations with North Korea and transform the current sit- 
uation of conflict into a constructive process towards peace.” The appeal is a 
reminder to us that Christians who put their trust in the Lord of history should 
be bearers of the light of hope amidst the prevailing gloom of despondency. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device 
Letter from the WCC General Secretary to the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council, and the UN Ambassadors of North Korea and its neighbours, South 
Korea and Japan, 9 October, 2000, cf. Peace and Disarmament, p. 130. 


North Korean government’s test of a nuclear device 
Letter to the WCC member churches, regional ecumenical organizations, national coun- 


cils of churches and CCIA Commission, 27 November, 2006 
Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


On 9 October, 2006, North Korea conducted a test of a relatively small nuclear 
device, but its consequences are extremely serious and far-reaching. Suddenly 
many more people around the world are aware of the growing threat of nuclear 
proliferation. This act highlights the failure of certain governments to meet their 
obligations under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), including the 
promise by the nuclear-weapons states in 2000 of an “unequivocal undertaking 
to accomplish the total elimination of {their} nuclear arsenals”. The sanctions 
imposed by the UN Security Council are an important action against one gov- 
ernment, but action by the whole international community is needed to put 
nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation firmly back on track, as the WCC 
General Secretary noted in a letter to the nuclear-weapons states the day of the 
North Korea test. 


Since its beginnings, the World Council of Churches at the international level 
has advocated the prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons, with full ver- 
ification to ensure that arms are destroyed and not multiplied. WCC governing 
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bodies recommend that member churches become advocates for nuclear disarma- 
ment at the national level as well. In a nuclear world, the decisions made by our 
governments affect the safety and well-being of every person on the planet. 


Recent events provide further impetus for us all to follow up on the “Minute 
on the Elimination of Nuclear Arms” adopted by the churches at the WCC General 
Assembly earlier this year. The Minute asks member churches to raise awareness 
amongst their congregations of the ongoing danger of nuclear arms and particu- 
larly to attune the younger generations to the unthinkable consequences of nuclear 
warfare. It also encourages churches to communicate with their government, ask- 
ing leaders to work for the elimination of nuclear weapons internationally and 
affirming their government if it has decided to abstain from developing a nuclear 
weapons capability. Lastly, the WCC Minute asks churches to support the Nuclear 
Weapons Free Zones that have been established by many regions and even by city 
governments, which are a form of arms control accessible to many people and a 
sign of hope amid chronic failure at the international level. 


Here at the World Council of Churches secretariat, we would like to help mem- 
ber churches or other offices following up the WCC Assembly action. This includes 
providing a sample letter to adapt and send to your government should you request | 
it from us. It would urge your government, large or small, to take collective 
responsibility with other states for the enforcement of international nuclear dis- 
armament mechanisms and to pursue the complete elimination of nuclear weapons 
under the terms of the NPT. 


Attached please find a copy of the “Minute on the Elimination of Nuclear 
Arms” from the 9th WCC Assembly as a resource for action. Please also inform 
us about other forms of follow-up you decide upon to bear witness on this press- 
ing issue. Thank you for your attention. 


With our renewed prayers for peace, 


Clement John 
Acting Director 
CCIA 


MALAYSIA 


Appeal for respect of right to religious freedom 
Letter to H.E. Dato’ Seri Abdullah bin Haji Ahmad Badawi, Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, 2 August, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


It was around two years ago that the World Council of Churches (WCC) Faith 
and Order Plenary Commission met in Kuala Lumpur. This was a historic event 
in the life of the member churches of the WCC. It was the first time ever that 
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the Faith and Order Plenary Commission met in a predominantly Islamic coun- 
try. Members of the Commission who came from all over the world were well 
received with the traditional warmth and affection of the Malaysian society. They 
were impressed and touched by Your Excellency’s words made in the presenta- 
tion “Dialogue 1s the Key to Unity of Multi-religious, Multi-culture and Multi-cultur- 
al Societies’. Your reflections on the present state of the world where inter-reli- 
gious dialogue seems to have become increasingly difficult were well thought 
through, meaningful and reflective of the impediments in the relationship between 
Islam and the West. The path of interfaith dialogue can never lead to confronta- 
tion. We urge your Government to create and offer open spaces where frank and 
creative dialogue can take place, without extremists derailing such positive meas- 
ures. 


We in the World Council of Churches not only treasure your participation in 
this important ecumenical event, but also your reflections on the need for inter- 
religious dialogue, since inter-religious dialogue has always had high priority on 
the WCC agenda. It is in pursuance of the WCC’s objectives to break down bar- 
riers between people and to promote one human family in justice and peace and 
uphold the integrity of creation so that all may enjoy the fullness of life. Malaysia 
is one of the most progressive countries in the region that subscribes to enlight- 
ened moderation inherent in a democratic plural society. Malaysia’s progressive 
and secular-based constitution caters to the needs and aspirations of its multi- 
ethnic and multi-religious society. 


Your Excellency, the right to freedom of religious liberty has been a major con- 
cern of the member churches of the World Council of Churches since its incep- 
tion. We believe the exercise of religious freedom must always reflect the great 
diversity of convictions that exist in the world. This right is inseparable from 
other fundamental human rights. The right to religious freedom is enshrined in 
most constitutions, as is the case in the Malaysian Constitution, Article 11. We 
hope and pray that the sanctity of the constitution and the values it promotes will 
be ensured so that all Malaysian people continue to enjoy the right to religious 
freedom and liberty, which includes the right to choose one’s religion without let 
or hindrance. We are heartened by the recent measures of Your Excellency’s 
Government to ensure religious peace and harmony in the Malaysian society. 


We pray that under Your Excellency’s enlightened and able leadership, Malaysia 
will continue to grow economically and will remain politically strong to face the 
challenges from forces of retrogression and reaction. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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PAKISTAN 


Religious Intolerance: Pakistan 
Joint oral statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 11: 
Civil and Political Rights, 17 March-27 April, 2003, cf. Human Rights, p. 25. 


Question of Religious Intolerance: Indonesia, Pakistan, India 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 59th Session, Item 1 Le: 
Civil and Political Rights, including the Question of Religious Intolerance, 17 March- 
27 April, 2003, cf. Human Rights, p. 28. 


Minute on India-Pakistan Composite Dialogue 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 


The Executive Committee recalled the statement of the WCC Central Committee, 
August-September, 2002, on the situation in South Asia, particularly the height- 
ened state of military confrontation between India and Pakistan. It called on mem- 
ber churches including those in the two countries to promote healing and recon- 
ciliation between the two nuclear neighbours. As a follow-up to the central 
committee statement, WCC convened a Consultation of South Asian church lead- 
ers in August 2003, in Colombo, Sri Lanka, that urged the churches in the two 
countries to engage in confidence-building measures and actively participate in 
people-to-people exchange programmes. 


The Executive Committee welcomed the statement made by India and Pakistan 
on 6th January after the meeting between Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
and President Pervez Musharraf during the South Asian Association of Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) summit in Islamabad. It appreciated the agreement made 
between the two leaders to commence the process of composite dialogue in February 
2004 and expressed confidence that resumption of such dialogue will promote 
progress towards the common objective of peace, security and economic develop- 
ment for their people and for the future generations. 


The churches in India and Pakistan have welcomed this initiative and consider it 
a new chapter in peace-building in the region. Special prayers have been offered 
for the leaders as they prepare to engage in this historical process to usher in an 
era of peace and reconciliation after years of confrontation and hostility. 


The Executive Committee taking cognizance of these developments: 


— reiterates the WCC’s expression of solidarity and continuing prayers for the peo- 
ple and churches in Pakistan and India; 

— urges the two countries to sign and ratify the Non-Proliferation Treaty, NPT; 

— reaffirms its support for the people and churches in Pakistan and India as they 
continue their efforts to promote peace and reconciliation; 

— calls apon WCC to continue to monitor developments and to support and 
encourage the churches and ecumenical bodies in the region in their efforts to 
promote a nuclear free zone to ensure just and lasting peace in South Asia. 
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Question of Religious Intolerance: Pakistan, Indonesia 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 60th Session, Item 1 1e: 
Civil and Political Rights, 15 March-23 April, 2004, cf. Human Rights, p. 44. 


Message of sympathy on the tragedy of the 8th October earthquake in 
Pakistan 
Letter to member churches and National Council of Churches in Pakistan, 10 October, 
2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


“Even though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
you are with me; your rod and your staff, they comfort me.” (Psalm 23:4) 


The World Council of Churches is deeply distressed by the news of the unprece- 
dented earthquake shocks in Pakistan on the morning of 8th October, as the peo- 
ple were beginning to start their day’s work. This national calamity took place 
just as the Muslim community had begun preparations to celebrate Ramadan, a 
month of fasting, of cleansing of the body and soul that is followed by the major 
festival of Id-ul-Fitr. In the wake of this great tragedy, there is not going to be 
much celebration. Civic and religious organizations including Christians have 
called on the people instead to donate generously to Government relief efforts for 
the earthquake victims. 


Muslims and Christians have been struck by the magnitude of the disaster and 
have joined hands in providing relief and assistance to those in need. 


The National Council of Churches in Pakistan in its appeal has called for 
prayers and material assistance for the victims. There is an immediate need for 
medical aid and assistance for affected people in remote areas. The Council has 
drawn attention to the extent of devastation. The northern parts of the coun- 
try have been heavily damaged, some villages have been completely wiped out 
and major cities like Abbatabad, Murree, Man Shera, Khanspur, Peshawar and 
others have been badly hit, communications and water systems are in ruins and 
are in need of urgent repairs. Over 20,000 people have been killed, many oth- 
ers are unaccounted for, also many, including children, are buried under the 


rubble. 


Military, security forces and expatriate teams are engaged in non-stop rescue 
operations that have been hampered by non-availability of military helicopters 
and heavy earth-moving equipment, once again a pointer to the wrong priorities 
of the Government that has placed greater emphasis on acquiring military arma- 
ment than on the essential needs of its people. 


Countries all over the world are cooperating in the relief efforts and we are 
grateful for the humanitarian aid and assistance that is coming into the country. 
ACT (Action by Churches Together) members too are in the process of mobiliz- 
ing aid and assistance to meet the needs of the people in the region. 


2) 


The World Council of Churches assures its member churches, the National 
Council of Churches in Pakistan and the people of Pakistan of its continuous 
prayer and support as they pass through this difficult period. 


Yours in Christ, 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Acting General Secretary 


Message on the Episcopal Silver Jubilee year of Dr Alexander John Malik 
27 October, 2005 


It gives me great pleasure to send you this message of greetings and best wishes 
as you prepare to celebrate the Episcopal Silver Jubilee year of Dr Alexander John 
Malik, Moderator of the Church of Pakistan. Bishop Malik is no stranger to the 
World Council of Churches and the international ecumenical movement. As a 
member of the WCC’s Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, he has 
contributed much to the discussions on new forms of mission in religiously-plu- 
ral societies. For him the best way to witness the gospel is through practice. 
Evangelism does not necessarily mean bringing in new people but in making our 
own people true Christians. In his Easter message to Pakistan’s Daily Times in | 
April 2004, Bishop Malik said “the primary message of Easter was the life-giving power 
which transformed Jesus’ disciples. It does not happen through structures and systems, but 
by the person of Christ. The church should be a living witness of his resurrection power.” 


Bishop Malik is a worthy son of Pakistan, having made immense contributions . 
in the fields of education and health for which he was awarded a “Star of Distinction” 
from the Government of Pakistan in 2000. 


Living in a predominantly Islamic society, Bishop Malik has endeavoured to fos- 
ter inter-religious dialogue as a vehicle to promote peace and harmony amongst 
Christians and Muslims. However, in times of crisis when confronted with the 
situation of harassment and persecution of Christians, he has not failed to speak 
out. Describing the blasphemy law as the hated “black laws” he is on record as 
saying such laws are a “licence to harass, enslave and eliminate minorities and 
legalize religious persecution.” 


On this auspicious occasion, we wish Bishop Alexander John Malik a long and 
fruitful mission as he continues with his ministry of building bridges of peace 
and solidarity between the Muslim and Christian communities of Pakistan; and 
as a revered religious leader who continues to speak out against injustice, social 
marginalization, discrimination and exploitation. 


May Our Lord’s eternal blessing be with him as he continues to serve all God’s 
people. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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The Right to Education in Pakistan 
Joint written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd Session, Item 
10: Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 13 March-21 April, 2006, cf. Human 
Rights, p. 90. 


PHILIPPINES 


Message of sympathy and solidarity 
Letter to the WCC member churches in the Philippines, 31 March, 2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


We send you warm and cordial greetings in the name of our common Lord and 
Saviour. 


We have received with shock the reports of abductions, detentions without 
warrants and extrajudicial killings that have taken place in the province of Tarlac 
where workers and peasants in Hacienda Luisita have been on strike. The unrest 
in the province began November last, as a result of the killing of seven striking 
workers by the security forces. We appreciate the work of the members of the 
clergy and human right defenders who have accompanied and supported the strik- 
ing workers and their families despite consistent harassment and intimidation by 
the security forces. 


The recent killing of Fr William Tadena, of the Philippines Independent Church 
and the Chairperson of the diocesan Committee for Social Action and Human Rights 
has come to us as a great shock. Fr Tadena was a strong supporter of the striking 
workers in Hacienda Luisita and an outspoken critic of militarization in the province 
of Tarlac. We express our profound distress at these developments in Tarlac province 
that have resulted in loss of lives and suffering of the people. Kindly convey to the 
families of the victims of violence our sympathy. May our Lord give comfort and 
strength to the bereaved. Your commendable witness in the midst of this critical 
situation is an example for all of us. We pray for you and with you as you continue 
to work towards our common calling for human rights, justice and peace. 


We have accordingly called on Her Excellency, President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, 
President of the Philippines, to direct the Philippines National Police and the local 
government of the province of Tarlac to conduct an independent and speedy inves- 
tigation into this tragic incident. The authorities concerned should take immediate 
steps to arrest those responsible for this brutal assassination and to ensure that the 
culprits are brought before a court of law to stand trial for the crime committed. 


Assuring you of our solidarity and prayers. 
Yours in Christ, 


Dr William Temu 
Acting General Secretary 
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Expression of concern on unrest in the province of Tarlac 
Letter to H.E. Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo, President of the Republic of the Philippines, 
31 March, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


Iam writing this to bring to your kind attention a matter of deep concern to 
the World Council of Churches. 


We have received with dismay reports of abductions, detentions without war- 
rants and extra-judicial killings that have taken place in the province of Tarlac 
where workers and peasants in Hacienda Luisita have been on strike. The unrest 
in the province began November last, as a result of the killing of seven striking 
workers by the security forces. The members of clergy and human right defend- 
ers who have accompanied and supported the striking workers and their families 
have been consistently harassed and intimidated by the security forces. 


We are deeply shocked by the recent killing of Fr William Tadena on 13th 
March. Fr Tadena, the chairperson of the diocesan Committee for Social Action 
and Human Rights, was an outspoken critic of militarization in the province of 
Tarlac and a strong supporter of the striking workers in Hacienda Luisita. He was 
brutally gunned down in front of Guevara Elementary School, Brgy Guevara La 
Paz, Tarlac, by two men riding a motorcycle. In the attack, three of his colleagues 
were seriously injured and had to be hospitalized. To date the local police has 
failed to make any arrests. The killing of Father Tadena is one in a series of such 
incidents that have taken place in recent months where the law enforcement agen- — 
cies have failed to apprehend the culprits and bring them before the court of law 
for justice. 


In the circumstances we call on your Excellency to direct the Philippines 
National Police and the local government of the province of Tarlac to conduct an 
independent and speedy investigation into this tragic incident. Immediate steps 
should be taken by the authorities to arrest those responsible for this brutal assas- 
sination and to ensure that the culprits are brought before a court of law to stand 
trial for the crime committed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr William Temu 
Acting General Secretary 


Expression of concern on violation of the democratic rights of the Filipino 
people 
Letter to H.E. Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo, President of the Republic of the Philippines, 
7 March, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply distressed by the recent develop- 
ments in the Philippines. The peaceful protests and demonstrations against the 
social, economic and political policies of the government and against corruption 
in official circles have been on the increase, particularly during the last few weeks. 
The Government instead of addressing these genuine grievances of the people 
decided to deal with the situation as an administrative law and order problem. It 
ordered the security forces to resort to force to disperse peaceful demonstrations. 
Such strong-arm tactics have led to a needless escalation of violence and human 
rights violations resulting in further deterioration of an already critical situation. 


The Government’s attempts to curtail civil liberties and bring the situation 
under control by declaring a state of emergency under proclamation of decree 
1017 has further worsened an already tense situation. The proclamation of emer- 
gency was challenged before the court of law by civil society groups and others 
critical of the actions taken by the government. However, before the courts could 
rule on the case, the government, wary of mounting criticism in the media and 
the public, was forced to withdraw Proclamation 1017. 


Unfortunately the ban on peaceful demonstrations and the continued deten- 
tions of the members of Congress and leaders of the civil society movement are 
not likely to improve the situation but may further embitter relations between 
the government and the opposition. The country can ill afford this deepening cri- 
sis. The Philippines today is faced with a stagnating economy that is likely to 
suffer a further setback given the present environment of tensions and conflicts. 


The actions of the government are in clear violation of the democratic rights 
of the Filipino people. As a signatory to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights the Philippines Government is committed to respect and abide by the 
international norms and standards of the human rights regime. It can ill afford 
to indulge in highhanded tactics. It is in everyone’s interest that efforts be made 
to stop the situation from further deterioration. 


We call on Your Excellency’s Government to release all those under detention 
and to ensure that no member of the public is detained without the due process 
of law and that the democratic rights of the people are respected. 


Yours sincerely, 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Deputy General Secretary 
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Civil and Political Rights, including questions of torture and detention; 
independence of the judiciary, administration of justice, impunity; disap- 
pearances and summary executions: Philippines 
Written statement at the UN Commission on Human Rights’ 62nd Session on Item 
11: a, b and d, 13 March-21 April, 2006, cf. Human Rights, p. 94. 


Statement on extra-judicial killings in the Philippines 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


The Philippines has continued to suffer political turmoil since the mid-1980s 
when people power toppled the military dictatorship of President Ferdinand 
Marcos. The present government headed by President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo 
came into power in 2001 with promises of bringing about reform in the politi- 
cal and economic systems of the country. The legitimacy of the government’s elec- 
tion continues to be challenged, and under the pretexts of the “war on terror” and 
a new emphasis on internal national security, the Philippines has become more 
and more militarized, to an alarming degree. There are now many calls, includ- 
ing from the churches, for the president to relinquish office. 


Sadly, the promises of reform have not been addressed, let alone fulfilled. The 
Philippines remains a country with stark divisions between the haves and the 
have-nots. Political power is still exercised by a ruling elite supported by the mil- 
itary. The so-called “war on terror” has served to strengthen the hold of the gov- 
ernment and the military over the people, as development and military funding. 
from overseas governments is provided in return for the government’s support of 
the “war on terror”. The longstanding communist insurgency is used by the gov- 
ernment as an excuse for action against any persons and groups who seek to stand 
with and for the poor. 


Since 2001 more than 740 people who have worked with and for the poor in the 
Philippines have been assassinated in extrajudicial killings. They include jour- 
nalists, lawyers, leaders of people’s organizations, human rights activists and church 
workers. The killings have intensified since 2004: 21 church workers, including 
9 pastors and priests, have been killed since 2001. Most of the attacks have been 
committed by unidentified men shooting from unmarked vehicles or motorcy- 
cles. Paramilitary groups armed by the military, and even members of the mili- 
tary and police, have been implicated in these killings. While a few suspects have 
been detained briefly, no charges have yet been issued in relation to these killings. 
All cases remain unsolved. The government has allowed these crimes to take place 
with impunity, and is failing in its statutory obligations to protect the right to 
life and to maintain the rule of law. 


In 2005 the National Council of Churches in the Philippines invited the World 
Council of Churches and the Christian Conference of Asia to send a delegation of 
church leaders to investigate the situation. Thirteen church leaders drawn from 
ten countries visited regions in the Eastern Visayas, Luzon and Mindanao, meet- 
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ing with the families of those killed, with groups working for human rights, with 
church leaders, and with government representatives. The key recommendations 
of the delegation included: 


— an immediate and impartial investigation of all recent extrajudicial executions; 


— revision of the government’s military strategy for resolving the insurgency to 
ensure the safety of non-combatants and to avoid indiscriminate destruction 
of property; 

— resumption of the stalled peace talks between the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines and the National Democratic Front; 


— assertion of civilian control of the military which must be held accountable for 
its actions and which must be in accordance with international humanitarian 
law; 

— promotion of agrarian and land rights reform which preserves the integrity of 
creation and honours the ancestral domain of the indigenous peoples; 


— reform of the judicial system to guarantee its independence and integrity; 


— cessation of the practice by the government and military of labelling those who 
work for justice and for the poor as subversives or communists. 


Over the past 12 months the situation has worsened considerably. Extrajudicial 
killings have been happening at the rate of one every two days. The government 
has increased its military action against insurgents, resulting in an increase in the 
number of “civilian” deaths. The militarization of the Philippines and the fear of 
the people are deepening. 


While the Philippines Government has recently announced a commission of 
inquiry into the extrajudicial killings, churches in the Philippines remain uncon- 
vinced of the seriousness of the inquiry. The churches seek an independent inquiry 
rather than one made up of government appointees. They propose that the inquiry 
should be in the hands of a group of esteemed individuals from different walks 
of life such as church leaders, academicians, lawyers, legislators and leaders of 
peasants and workers. 


The World Council of Churches Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
30 August to 6 September, 2006: 


© Condemns the extrajudicial killings being committed in the Philippines; 


e Expresses its condolences to the families of the victims of the killings, espe- 
cially to the families of church workers, pastors and priests killed since 2001; 


e Affirms the Filipino churches and the National Council of Churches in the 
Philippines for their courageous work with and for the poor, in the face of vio- 
lent opposition; 


e¢ Thanks those churches and councils of churches in other parts of the world 
who are acting in solidarity with the churches of the Philippines, especially in 
Japan, Canada, the USA and Australia; 
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e Assures the Filipino churches and the National Council of Churches in the 
Philippines of the ongoing support and solidarity of the World Council of 
Churches as they continue to give courageous witness to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; 


¢ Challenges the concept of a global war on terror as a pretext for the violation 
of human rights in the Philippines; 


¢ Calls on the Government of the Philippines to: 


— disband “death squads”, private militias and paramilitary forces operating 
outside the official chain of government command; 

— hold accountable any members of the military found to be involved in extra- 
judicial killings; 

— instruct the military to cease listing churches and church workers as “ene- 
mies of the state”; 

— reverse the national security policy of making no distinction between com- 
batants and non- combatants within the current counter-insurgency cam- 
paign; 

— establish a fully independent Commission of Inquiry into extrajudicial 
killings; invite the UN Special Rapporteur on extrajudicial killings to visit 
the Philippines. 


e Asks the United Nations Human Rights Council and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights to take up the matter of extrajudicial killings 
in the Philippines. 


Message of condolences on the death of Bishop Alberto Ramento 
Letter to the National Council of Churches in the Philippines and the WCC member 
churches in the Philippines, 10 October, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The World Council of Churches has received with deep shock and grief the 
news of the brutal stabbing of Bishop Alberto Ramento, of the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente. Bishop Ramento was a soft-spoken, kind person and a church 
leader who led a simple life. He was committed to the poor and marginalized of 
his diocese in the rural area. Being close to his people he was aware of and under- 
stood their sufferings, trials and tribulations. Many a time he came to their res- 
cue when they were victimized and harassed by the security forces. The position 
he took in defence of his congregation was not appreciated by those in power and 
he was frequently warned to change his ways. He was often subjected to death 
threats. In one of his statements the Bishop said, “I know they are going to kill 
me next. But never will I abandon my duty to God and my ministry to the peo- 
ple.” 


Little did he realise that soon he would succumb to his prophetic words. He 
died in harness while serving God and his people. 
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The attention of the government was drawn several times to the increase in the 
spiral of violence and extra-judicial killings in the rural areas, but it did little to 
redress the situation. Despite protests and demonstrations, the security forces of 
the Government of the Philippines continued to indulge in victimization, tor- 
ture and extra-judicial killings on the pretext of fighting the terrorist threat in 
the region. These wanton acts of killing and destruction are carried out with com- 
plete impunity by the officials of the army and para-military forces, sometimes 
with the implicit support of the government. Little has been done to arrest this 
trend despite protests by churches, both within and outside the country. 


It is against this background that the WCC Central Committee, meeting in 
Switzerland 30 August to 6 September 2006, unequivocally condemned the extra- 
judicial killings and expressed its condolences to the families of the victims. It 
also called on the Government of the Philippines to disband death squads, pri- 
vate militias and para-military forces operating outside the official chain of gov- 
ernment command and to hold accountable any members of the military found 
to be indulging in these illegal acts. Finally the statement issued by the Central 
Committee called for the establishment of an independent commission of inquiry 
into these extra-judicial killings. 


The World Council of Churches assures you that it will continue to monitor 
these developments and will be ready to act with partners in bringing these atroc- 
ities to the attention of the United Nations Human Rights Council. 


The World Council of Churches requests you to please convey our heartfelt 
condolences to the family of the late Bishop Alberto Ramento. 


Yours in Christ, 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Acting General Secretary 


SOUTH AND SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Pastoral Message to the World Council of Churches member churches in 
South and South East Asia and other countries affected by the Tsunami 
31 December, 2004 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


On behalf of the entire fellowship of the World Council of Churches we send you 
sincere condolences and express our sorrow at the loss of more than 125,000 thou- 
sand lives in one of the deadliest natural catastrophes that has faced the people of 
South East Asia and regions surrounding the Indian Ocean. We are also aware 
that the devastating earthquake followed by the tsunami has left more than five 
million people homeless who are in dire need of immediate humanitarian aid as 
well as psychological and spiritual accompaniment. 
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With our deepest sympathy we pray and think of those who have lost their loved 
ones. We are greatly encouraged by the exemplary efforts of our member church- 
es in responding even with meagre resources to bandage the wounded and bond 
with the sorrowful. In prayer, we yearn to God that we may all overcome this cos- 
mic anguish together with all peoples of faith in the region. The WCC, togeth- 
er with our partners in ecumenical disaster and emergency management, will con- 
tinue to reach out with the resources available at our disposal to prevent more 
human suffering and bring about relief to those in this great affliction. Please let 
us know in what other ways you would wish the global ecumenical community 
to be in solidarity with you as you try to come to terms with this unprecedented 
catastrophe. 


During this holy season we have witnessed through liturgy and the sacred narra- 
tives of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ that even in the face of so many con- 
tradictions in life God is still part of our broken world. The miracle of the incar- 
nation reminds us in the most profound way of the dwelling presence of God that 
transforms even probabilities of annihilation into new possibilities of life in his- 
tory. And now we must reach out to one another, and not only weep with those 
in anguish but also make a new place for those seeking shelter as we struggle to 
find lasting solutions to future tragedies in this world. One lesson to learn from 
this tsunami tragedy is the need for the international community and the reli- 
gious communities to unite in one spirit and reinvent the capacity for prepared- 
ness to face such tragedies together. It is also a moment to be re-awakened to our 
God given responsibility to care not only for one another but for the health of the 
creation as well. 


On the eve of the New Year may God’s grace be with you, comfort you, and give 
you peace in 2005 and beyond. 


Yours in Christ, 


H.H. Catholicos Aram I, Moderator 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, General Secretary 


Statement on countries affected by the Tsunami 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


We are challenged by the vision of a church that will reach out to everyone, sharing, 
caring, proclaiming the good news of God's redemption, a sign of the Kingdom and a 
servant of the world. (Our Ecumenical Vision, 8th WCC Assembly, 1998.) 


It is with profound sadness and deep anguish that the Central Committee meet- 
ing in Geneva, Switzerland, in February 2005, takes note of one of the world’s 
deadliest natural catastrophes ever that struck the Indian Ocean region on 26th 
December 2004. The massive waves that rushed in from the earthquake’s epicen- 
tre hours later engulfed the coastline cities of Indonesia, Thailand, Maldives, Sri 
Lanka, India, Somalia, Tanzania and Myanmar (information of damage and loss 
of life in the latter country is not available because of the nature of the ruling mil- 
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itary junta) causing immeasurable loss of lives, of local people and tourists, destruc- 
tion of whole communities, destruction of properties and human suffering. It is 
a matter of deep regret that technology available to warn of imminent tsunamis 
was not in place in the Indian Ocean. An advance warning system would have 
saved thousands of lives. Steps must now be taken for the installation of an advance 
warning system in all unprotected oceans. 


The plight of children who have suffered as a result of the tsunami is a cause of 
major concern for us. Around one third of the total casualties are children. Thousands 
of those who have survived have been orphaned or separated from their families. 
There are growing fears of human traffickers exploiting children as sex slaves, as 
sweatshop labour or child soldiers. Children are our signs of hope. Their wellbe- 
ing today ensures us a better world tomorrow. Our hope would find its fulfill- 
ment in our ability to protect these vulnerable children from abuse and dehu- 
manization. All efforts must be made by the churches and others to stop the 
exploitation of children who have already suffered trauma of such great magni- 
tude in their tender years. 


We lift up the impact of tsunami on women. In some cases widows do not hold 
title to their homes and, given gender inequalities, they have to face greater con- 
straints in rebuilding their lives. UNIFEM has reported cases of rape and sexual 
abuse of women displaced by the tsunami. 


We are encouraged by the spontaneous response to this crisis by the internation- 
al, national and local communities as well as the religious communities in the 
region and beyond. The ecumenical family and its related agencies within ACT 
(Action by Churches Together) were quick to respond to the needs of all the peo- 
ple in the affected areas. They provided crucial food aid and medical supplies, 
besides helping with emergency medical assistance and beginning of rehabilita- 
tion efforts. We thank God for revealing the strong spirit of compassion, caring 
and fellowship that unites us as one human family. 


The churches in Indonesia, India, Sri Lanka and Thailand have set an exemplary 
path of inter-religious cooperation in their response to the tsunami tragedy by 
using the liberating and humanitarian aspects of all religions to serve the needs 
of the survivors. The Christian communities in Indonesia, especially the PGI 
(Christian Council of Indonesia) and KWI (Catholic Bishops Conference of 
Indonesia) rejected all efforts to wrongfully use humanitarian mission as a way of 
“christianizing” people and said it is time for all faith communities to work togeth- 
er to overcome the disaster as swiftly as possible. 


For the churches the mandate to work with the people affected by the tsunami 
comes from the biblical imperative to proclaim the sacredness and value of life. 
God never forgets “the cry of the afflicted”. (Psalm 9: 12) 


We also recognize the contribution made by donor governments, national and 
international NGOs as well as the UN-related agencies to mitigate the sufferings 
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of the survivors and their families. By their action they have shown an exempla- 
ry commitment to the people caught up in this immense tragedy. This unprece- 
dented response to the tsunami should not distract donor partners from meeting 
their obligations to the needs of people in distress in other regions of the world 
as a result of “complex political emergencies” and natural calamities. 


We are grateful for all the humanitarian aid and assistance, the immediate assis- 
tance of military personnel from various countries and the foreign workers who 
have provided their expertise. However we would be failing in our duty if we did 
not emphasize the importance of keeping the local people at the centre of the ini- 
tiatives for relief and rehabilitation. While aid and assistance from abroad will 
go a long way to alleviate the immediate suffering and to cater to the needs of 
the affected people, in the long run there is need for constructive cooperation 
amongst different faith communities and for spiritual accompaniment to recon- 
struct their lives and overcome the trauma. These activities will have to be locat- 
ed in and be respectful of the context of local customs and communities — the 
churches in the region need to be empowered to do this. 


All countries cooperating in this relief will have to work out a proper infrastruc- 
ture of accountability and transparency so that there are no complaints of corrup- 
tion as time passes. The UN Humanitarian Affairs division has already set an 
example by engaging a well-reputed independent international auditor’s firm to 
carry out comprehensive audits of funds received and disbursed. 


The Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 15-22 February, 2005: 


@ Expresses its condolences and prayers for those who lost their kith and kin, 
including foreigners who were there when the tsunami hit the coastal areas in 
South and Southeast Asia; 


@ Appreciates the spontaneous response of the international community, the local 
community, the churches, the ecumenical family, and its related agencies with- 
in ACT in providing humanitarian aid and assistance to the survivors and their 
families affected by the tsunami; 

@ Commends the ecumenical partners, the churches and national councils in the 
region to strengthen their management and leadership capacities in order to 
efficiently and effectively utilize the aid and assistance received from abroad; 


@ Deeply concerned about the welfare of the children who survived the tsunami, 
that they should be properly cared for and looked after and do not become vic- 
tims for the second time at the hands of human traffickers; 


@ Also concerned about the long-term implications of redirection of development 
aid programmes, foreign military involvement in humanitarian assistance pro- 
grammes, particularly in areas of intrastate conflicts in the region; it is hoped 
that the crisis will help to bring the parties to the conflicts together to resolve 
their differences, to care for the welfare of the people, and serve their needs. 


@ Urges churches and humanitarian organizations engaged in relief and assistance 
programmes to remain alert and sensitive to the local ethos, culture and needs 
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of the people and to carry out their operations in close consultation with local 
churches; 

@ Calls on the churches to provide long-term spiritual accompaniment and trau- 
ma counselling for social reconstruction of the lives of the survivors and their 
families; 

@ Encourages the World Council of Churches to send living letters to churches 
and countries affected by the tsunami. 


SRI LANKA 


Minute on the Peace Process in Sri Lanka 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 


At its last meeting in Geneva, Switzerland (26 August-3 September, 2002) the 
WCC Central Committee adopted a statement on South Asia including Sri Lanka. 
The statement welcomed the Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) arrived at 
between the Government of Sri Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Ealam 
(LTTE) and urged the ecumenical community to accompany and support the 
churches in Sri Lanka in their journey to peace. 


The Council has continued to monitor the peace process that has contributed in 
a substantial manner towards confidence building and to defuse tension and con- 
flict in the North. The peace process has gained tremendous enthusiasm and sup- 
port of the people who have suffered two decades of hardship, deprivation and 
loss as a result of the ongoing ethnic conflict. While much has been achieved 
much more needs to be done. An agreement has yet to be reached on issues of 
resettlement of internally displaced persons, disarmament and the High Security 
Zones. Also remaining on the table to be tackled are sensitive issues like human 
rights and recruitment of children for war that LITE continues to deny. 


The journey to peace is only half-way through and much remains to be covered. 
Obstacles are bound to come up like the recent aborted attempt by LTTE to smug- 
gle arms into the country. These have to be taken in their stride and addressed 
diligently and firmly. The real test will come when parties begin to outline a con- 
stitutional framework that provides for devolution of power. 


The role of the Norwegian Government in facilitating and accompanying the 
peace process in a tenacious and sensitive manner needs to be recognized and 
appreciated. The international community should now come forward to provide 
the much-needed aid and assistance for reconstruction and rehabilitation because 
it will go a long way to sustain the peace process. There is an urgent need to revive 
the domestic economy so that the people can benefit and take hope from the much- 
promised peace dividend. While Norway and Japan have themselves committed 
significant help, other developed nations should follow their example. 


The churches in Sri Lanka have provided cautious and critical support to the peace 
process, amongst others through inter-religious cooperative endeavours to mobi- 
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lize people for peace and national reconciliation. They have raised concern about 
the situation of the Muslim minority in the Northeast and about the ordinary 
people who have not reaped the benefits of the peace process due to lack of relief 
and rehabilitation in the affected areas. 


The Executive Committee welcomes the developments in Sri Lanka in relation 
to the peace process and expresses its appreciation for the consistent cooperative 
efforts of the National Council of Churches in Sri Lanka and the Church of Norway, 
Council for Ecumenical Relations and International Affairs, to pursue relentless- 
ly their efforts for peace. It calls on member churches and related agencies to: 


© remain constant in prayer for the churches and people of Sri Lanka; 

° support and encourage the churches of Sri Lanka in their continued wit- 
ness to peace, justice and national reconciliation; 

e discuss appropriate ways of providing ecumenical assistance to the church- 
es in Sri Lanka in their task of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


Solidarity with the churches of Sri Lanka 
Message to the Church of Sri Lanka, Methodist Church in Sri Lanka and the National 
Christian Council in Sri Lanka, 7 November, 2003 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


We have received with concern news of recent developments in Sri Lanka. The 
temporary suspension of Parliament and the take-over of the ministries of defence, 
interior and information by President Chandrika Kumaratunga has created an air 
of uncertainty in the country. The military has been deployed and its personnel 
are patrolling the city and are guarding key government institutions to prevent 
any untoward incidents and to maintain law and order. These developments and 
the declaration of emergency have not only plunged the country into a political 
crisis, but also have imperilled the fragile peace process. 


The action taken by President Chandrika Kumaratunga, while Prime Minister 
Ranil Wickremasinghe was on an official visit to the United States, is likely to 
further polarize and increase tension between the two. This does not bode well 
for the country. If the political crisis continues, it will set back the country’s econ- 
omy that is just beginning to recover after years of stagnation because of the long- 
drawn ethnic conflict. The headway made by the government in peace negotia- 
tions with the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam will also suffer. 


As you are aware, the World Council of Churches over a long period of time has 
followed closely and deeply the developments of Sri Lanka since the escalation of 
the ethnic conflict in mid-1983. The peace process provides a sign of hope and 
much needed respite to the people of Sri Lanka. It is therefore important that the 
cease-fire agreement reached between the government and the LTTE in February 
2002 holds and that there is no resumption of hostilities. It is encouraging that 
the President has lifted the emergency and set at rest fears of the erosion of the 
rule of law. We remain hopeful, now that the Prime Minister has returned to the 
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country, that the differences between the two will soon be resolved in an amica- 
ble manner so both can together work for peace and reconciliation and for the 
well-being of the people. 


As people of Sri Lanka go through this crucial historical period, we wish to express 
our solidarity with the churches there in their concern to put an end to confronta- 
tional politics that has already done so much damage to the country. 


We assure you of our continuing prayers and support as you work for peace and 
reconciliation in Sri Lankan society. 


May our Lord’s blessings be with you all. 
Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Message of support in the search for peace 
Addressed to the member churches in Sri Lanka and the National Christian Council 
of Sri Lanka, 20 January, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The World Council of Churches has accompanied the Sri Lankan people and 
churches in their longing for peace and reconciliation. We were delighted with 
the developments in the year 2002, when Norway brokered a cease-fire agree- 
ment between the government of Sri Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Ealam. This was a significant opportunity to build a lasting peace based on jus- 
tice and reconciliation. The series of peace talks that followed provided signs of 
hope for the people who suffered over two decades of conflict that brought immeas- 
urable loss of lives, suffering and destruction. The international community wel- 
comed with enthusiasm the peace process and the promises of aid and assistance 
for reconstruction, rehabilitation and development. 


The World Council of Churches is deeply concerned by the recent developments. 
If these are not checked immediately, the conflict will result in renewed hostili- 
ties and escalation of armed violence. Consequently, we have written to President 
Mahinda Rajapakse in support of the call of heads of churches to all the parties 
to take immediate steps to check the spiral of violence. Attached is a copy of the 
letter sent to the President. 


We call upon churches in Sri Lanka and the National Christian Council of Sri 
Lanka to continue their search for peace. In this call we are all encouraged by the 
faith we have in the risen and living Lord who, having gone through the strug- 
gle of life, conquered sin and death and now sits on the right hand of God to 
intercede on our behalf. Sri Lanka is going through a difficult and trying time. 
Let us hope and pray as the prophet Micah said, every person shall sit under his 
or her own wine and fig tree and “none shall make them afraid” (Micah 4:4). 
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We, as always, uphold you in prayer. 
Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern over deepening crisis in Sri Lanka 
Letter to Hon. Mr Mahinda Rajapaksa, President of Sri Lanka, 20 January, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches expresses its grave concern over the deepening 
crisis affecting the Sri Lankan nation and people as a result of the recent escalation 
of armed violence all over the country. The cease-fire agreement and the peace talks 
between the Government of Sri Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Ealam 
had provided joy and hope to the people, after over two decades of conflict in which 
over 64,000 people lost their lives. The international community welcomed this 
development with enthusiasm and promised aid and assistance for reconstruction, 
rehabilitation and development. The Wor!d Council of Churches and its members 
all over the world were heartened to see the peace process unfold and people begin 
to lead normal lives in a secure and stable environment. 


We are, however, dismayed and concerned with the recent lethal escalation of 
armed violence particularly in the North and the East. It is feared if the rapidly 
deteriorating situation is not brought under immediate control, it is likely to 
result in another long- drawn war in which many more people may perish and | 
hopes of peace and development suffer a major setback detrimental to the people 
of Sri Lanka. 


The World Council of Churches supports the recent call of the heads of church- 
es in Sri Lanka to Your Excellency and all the leaders of political parties and the 
leader of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Ealam “to take immediate steps to stop 
this spiral of violence and in the name of our common humanity to announce 
their stand and action they propose taking”. The call further states: “Since this 
will only bring interim relief we also urge them (the leaders) to address the loca- 
tion stalemate and sit at the peace talks without delay.” The World Council of 
Churches supports the call of the heads of churches and the National Christian 
Council of Sri Lanka and appeals to Your Excellency to urgently respond to the 
desire of the majority of the people of Sri Lanka who long for an effective cease- 
fire and a just and lasting peace. 


The World Council of Churches remains firmly committed to prayer and action 
in support of peace and reconciliation in Sri Lanka. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Statement on the conflict in Sri Lanka 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


The conflict in Sri Lanka has over the past twenty-five years claimed thousands 
of lives on both sides of the ethnic divide. Thousands of refugees have sought asy- 
lum abroad while many thousands are internally displaced. The civilian popula- 
tion has been put through tremendous hardships due to summary executions, tor- 
ture, illegal detentions, embargo on essential items, forced recruitment of children, 
etc. 


A cease-fire agreement was signed in February 2002, through the mediation of 
the Norwegian Government. The Sri Lanka Monitoring Mission comprising rep- 
resentatives from the Nordic countries was appointed to monitor the cease-fire 
agreement. 


Since April 2006, there has been a gradual collapse of the cease-fire agreement. 
Intense fighting has broken out and has resulted in the displacement of 200,000 
members of Tamil, Muslim and Sinhala communities. The civilian population in 
the Jaffna Peninsula in the North are unable to move to safer areas due to pro- 
longed curfews. There is a severe shortage of food and other essential items and 
thousands of civilians are helplessly caught in intense military action. Around 
one thousand people have been killed and many others injured. It is innocent 
civilians belonging to all communities who have suffered the most. In addition, 
humanitarian aid workers have been killed, severely limiting the capacity of church 
and other humanitarian agencies to respond to the crisis and to continue vital 
reconstruction following the tsunami of December 2004. 


The churches in Sri Lanka have provided cautious and critical support to the peace 
process, amongst others through inter-religious cooperative endeavours to mobi- 
lize people for peace and national reconciliation. The heads of churches in a pas- 
toral letter issued on 18th August, 2006, called on the churches “to maintain 
close contact with other Christian groups and persons of other faiths in order to 
build social trust and friendship” at a time when there is pain and agony in the 
hearts of the people. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva 
30 August-6 September, 2006, therefore: 


e Expresses its deep concern at the widening rift between the Sinhala, Tamil and 
Muslim communities and the lethal escalation of armed violence between the 
security forces of the Government of Sri Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Ealam and the activities of the para-military groups; 


e Is appalled by the breakdown of the peace process and the cease-fire agree- 
ment achieved through years of hard negotiations, mediation and involvement 
of many governments, including the Norwegian Government; 


¢ Deplores military actions and suicide bomb attacks whose victims are often 
innocent civilians including women and children; 
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¢ Condemns the intensification and escalation of military violence by the par- 
ties to the conflict that is causing untold misery and suffering to the people in 
many parts of the island, especially those in the Northern and Eastern provinces; 


¢ Calls on the Government of Sri Lanka and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
to respect the terms and conditions of the cease-fire agreement and put an 
immediate end to all hostilities and resume peace negotiations without future 
delay; 


¢ Calls also on the International Community to influence the parties of the con- 
flict to engage immediately in peace negotiations and put an end to the pres- 
ent spate of violence; 


e Urges the ecumenical community to remain in constant prayer for the people 
and churches of Sri Lanka and to accompany the sister churches in Sri Lanka 
together with people of other faiths to strengthen their efforts towards the 
restoration of peace and community integration in their war-torn country. 


VIETNAM 


Expression of concern on arrest of church leaders 
Letter to H.E. Mr Quang Xuan Ngo, Ambassador, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 
15 June, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches has received with deep concern the reports of 
the recent arrest of church leaders in Vietnam. These arrests have been made to 
prevent the clergy from exercising their fundamental right of religious freedom 
and liberty. The right to religious freedom and liberty has been a major concern 
of the World Council of Churches since its inception. This right is inseparable 
from other rights as enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


The Council is concerned about the recent incidents that have taken place in 
Vietnam, particularly the circumstances surrounding the arrest of Rev. Nguyen 
Hong Quang, a Mennonite minister. He has been under detention since last week. 
Rev. Nguyen Hong Quang is a respected member of the clergy of the Mennonite 
Church in Ho Chi Minh City. He is a committed Christian and a law-abiding cit- 
izen. It is therefore unfortunate that his detention has been ordered for perform- 
ing legitimate activities allowed under the laws of Vietnam. 


In the circumstances we call on Your Excellency to convey our concern to the 
authorities in Vietnam. The Council appeals to the Government of Vietnam to 
look into the case of Rev. Nguyen Hong Quang and to order his immediate release. 


Yours faithfully, 
Guillermo Kerber Mas 
Acting Coordinator, CCIA 
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EUROPE 


Statement on Europe 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 26 August-2 September, 2003 


Background 


There have been significant developments and changes within Europe in recent 
years, throughout the continent. In particular since the meeting of the last Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, a year ago, decisions have been 
made to enlarge the European Union with ten new members and, linked to that, 
to draft a new European Constitution. 


Europe is a diverse and evolving region, with multiple geographic, economic and 
religious parameters. In the final years of the 20th century, Europe has experi- 
enced some of the most profound changes in its history. The revolutions which 
swept through Central and Eastern Europe after 1989 liberated millions of peo- 
ple from repressive and often violent regimes. The momentous events of the last 
decade mark an end to the partitioned Europe of Yalta, and they offer the real 
hope of a new and inclusive community from the North Sea to the Caspian — and 
beyond. The enlargement of the European Union to the east and south in 2004, 
and the expansion of NATO, along with the proposals for a new European 
Constitution by the Convention on the Future of Europe, will be decisive factors 
in shaping the destiny of the continent. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva 26 
August-2 September, 2003, recognizes the profound and dynamic changes taking 
place across the European continent. The last resolution on Europe was adopted 
by the Central Committee, 21-28 August, 1992; in it, the Central Committee: 


Alerted member churches to the promise and challenge of greater European inte- 
gration. 


Recognized the progress made by the EC in redressing regional imbalances, com- 
bating poverty and advancing the social rights of all its peoples. 


Affirmed the need to speak out and maintain dialogue on poverty, economic 
inequities, refugees, migrants and asylum seekers, racism, xenophobia, anti- 
Semitism, environment and relationships with other European states and with 
the two-thirds world. 


Drew attention to the presence of ecumenical institutions in Brussels and Strasbourg 
and to the resources and expertise they offer to the churches. 


Noted with appreciation the role played by CEC (Conference of European Churches) 
and recommended enhanced cooperation between EECCS (European Ecumenical 
Commission for Church and Society), CEC and the WCC on matters of concern 
related to European unity and its global implications. 


DES 


The concerns of the ecumenical movement and the member churches in relation 
to the European institutions remain as identified in the WCC Central Committee 
resolution of 1992. Most of these concerns are handled primarily by European 
actors in the ecumenical movement, such as the Conference of European Churches 
(CEC) in the areas of European integration, economic issues, democracy, human 
rights, bioethics and religious liberty, or Eurodiaconia in addressing economic 
and social issues, or the churches Commission for Migrants in Europe (CCME) 
for refugees, migrants and ethnic minorities, or Aprodev in regard to develop- 
ment policies. The role of the WCC is to work with European ecumenical organ- 
izations by bringing in the global dimension, provide support when requested, 
and collaborate on issues of common concern. 


Since the resolution 11 years ago, there have been major changes within as well 
as outside the European Union. Some boundaries have broken down, and new 
ones have been created. 


Within the European Union three new, economically advanced and net contribut- 
ing members have entered the community, making the total 15 member states. 
Twelve of the 15 members have come together into the common currency, the 
euro. There has been a gradual development of the Common Foreign and Security 
Policy, including the establishment of a Rapid Reaction Force, in particular as a 
result of the experience with the war in the former Yugoslavia. After the European 
Council in Copenhagen in December 2002, accession agreements have been signed 
with 10 countries in Central and Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean, who will 
become members of the EU in 2004. 


Related to the enlargement, the Convention on the Future of Europe presented 
its draft Constitution in June 2003; in article 51, the role of the churches is 
affirmed in what is a new way for the EU: “The Union respects and does not prej- 
udice the status under national law of churches and religious associations or com- 
munities in the Member States.”.... “The Union equally respects the status of 
philosophical and non-confessional organizations.”.... “Recognizing their identi- 
ty and their specific contribution, the Union shall maintain an open, transparent 
and regular dialogue with these churches and organizations.” 


The European Union also has developed its cooperation with its neighbours and 
the rest of the world. In the “Barcelona process”, we have seen increased cooper- 
ation with the countries south and east of the Mediterranean. There is a treaty 
establishing the European Community on the one hand and The Georgetown 
Agreement establishing the Group of African, Caribbean and Pacific States (ACP) 
on the other. Together they formulated in Benin, June 2000, a partnership agree- 
ment called the Cotonou Partnership Agreement that replaces the former Lomé 
Convention, affirming among other things their commitment to work together 
towards the achievements of poverty eradication and sustainable development. 


There have been significant social and economic changes in the continent, both 
within and outside the EU. Many countries in the former Soviet Union have a 
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significantly lower GDP, compared to 15 years ago. The social security systems 
in Western Europe are challenged with an ageing population and changing eco- 
nomic conditions. The Common Agricultural Policy, which still is using the lion’s 
share of the EU budget, is challenged for being socially, financially, environmen- 
tally as well as globally untenable. 


Since 1992, several sub-regional structures for cooperation have developed, such 
as the Council of the Baltic Sea States, the Barents Euro-Arctic Council and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), contributing further to European 
integration. Important contributions, in particular relating to human rights, 
minority rights, democracy, the rule of law and development of civil society have 
also been made by the more inclusive European institutions, the Council of Europe 
and the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe, OSCE. 


NATO, the military alliance remaining from the Cold War, has also changed. It 
has developed its crisis management capacity, contributed its first out-of-area 
operations in Kosovo and Afghanistan, reached an agreement of cooperation with 
Russia and invited Central and Eastern European countries to become new mem- 
bers. However, in particular during the last two years, there has been a growing 
division between the US and European member states on fundamental issues of 
security — pre-emptive strike, international law, the role of the UN and how to 
meet the threat from weapons of mass destruction. 


The European ecumenical structures relating to the European institutions have 
changed and developed over the past decade. One important example is the merg- 
er of the Brussels-based European Ecumenical Commission for Church and Society 
(EECCS) with the Conference of European Churches (CEC) and the development 
of closer working relations with the Roman Catholic COMECE (Commission of 
the Bishops’ Conferences of the European Community). One specific expression 
of this ecumenical climate is the Charta Oecumenica, which provides a tool for 
furthering cooperation between churches on local, national and European level. 


The religious and ecumenical context of Europe is complex and varied, and reli- 
gious pluralism must be recognized by churches and societies alike. The great 
majority of religious adherents is Christian, from the Catholic, Orthodox and 
Protestant traditions. Significant indigenous Muslim communities exist, partic- 
ularly in the Balkans, the Caucasus regions and other parts of Russia, alongside 
multiple immigrant religious communities. Religious affiliation is to some extent 
related to geography, and has been a decisive factor in cultural and social devel- 
opment. The level of religious practice varies highly across the region. In Western 
Europe, historical churches have experienced a decline in membership, while many 
Diaspora churches from the South have taken root, parallel with new forms of 
religious faith. Many churches in Central and Eastern Europe have undergone a 
powerful spiritual and material revival over the last decade, following the period 
of communist persecution. Religious and ecumenical relations are similarly com- 
plex. In some places the ecumenical idea has become part of the self-identity of 
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churches, but there are also churches and religious communities in conflict. In 
many countries, the period has been marked by the return of the churches and 
religion to the “public sphere” as important political and social actors. The church- 
es are called to contribute to and influence the developments which are shaping 
Europe. Christianity has influenced European history, and the contribution and 
responsibility of the churches and religious communities, including Judaism and 
Islam, must be recognized. 


The significance of this period calls WCC member churches to reflect on, and 
engage in, developments in Europe. 


The focus of the WCC 


The WCC policy focuses primarily on four areas where Europe interacts with 
other regions — the values in shaping European unity, the European process of 
integration, a Europe in balance with its global neighbourhood and the role of 
Europe for peace and security. The implementation of the WCC’s policy should 
be in close cooperation with the European ecumenical organizations. 


A. Churches and values in shaping European unity 


During the course of the last century, Europe experienced revolution and upheaval 
on an unprecedented scale. Millions perished in wars and in the concentration 
camps and gulags of communist and Nazi regimes. The vision of modern European 
unity was born out of this context of violence and conflict, hoping for peace and 
democracy throughout the continent. Modern Europe has been at the heart of 
much of the extraordinary social, political and creative development of the post- 
war world. Churches and other religious institutions continue to have a central 
responsibility in the historical development of the continent. 


The recent experience of European history teaches us that the vision and success 
of European unity and peace cannot be built simply on the market economy. 
People and societies are transformed by beliefs and ideas, as well as by transac- 
tions and trade. A “heart and soul”, a rediscovery and renewal of values and spir- 
ituality for Europe, are needed more than ever. But historically the churches have 
too often been vehicles of nationalist tendencies and crucibles of conflict. The 
churches can and must unlock their healing and peacemaking power in society, 
and find the inner resources to witness to a new hope that can be offered to Europe. 
The WCC member churches must uphold the principle that churches and reli- 
gious communities are vehicles of culture and identity, an essential foundation 
for a moral and ethical Europe, and must be recognized as partners in dialogue 
by the European institutions. 


B. European integration: towards a deeper and wider Europe 


Because they are the most inclusive European institutions and are mandated to 
handle issues of utmost importance to the churches, the Council of Europe and 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe remain priorities for the 
WCC and the ecumenical movement when relating to European integration. 
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Also among the founders of the European Union, there was a common under- 
standing of the need to solve problems and disagreements together, rather than 
on one’s own. This multilateral experience of solving common problems and meet- 
ing common challenges together, rather than on their own — the culture of polit- 
ical compromise — offers a political model for multilateral cooperation. 


Europe has experienced profound divisions for most of its history, but recent polit- 
ical developments have shifted the focus to integration and unity. These devel- 
opments offer the chance for a peaceful, democratic and just Europe stretching 
from Iceland to the Caucasus. The political search for an inter-dependent Europe, 
built on social and economic justice, is advocated by churches. 


However, many historic divisions and challenges remain. Others are entering into 
the scene or becoming more significant as a result of the changing societies, like 
racism, ethnic tensions and trafficking of human beings. Inclusion of new coun- 
tries into the European Union means new borders between neighbors. Failure to 
accept migrants means new boundaries between people. A number of factors will 
affect the success and the depth of European integration, including geography, 
economics, history, culture — and religion. 


WCC member churches should support the vision of an inclusive, wider Europe, 
where unity is based on respect for diversity in history, culture and faith. European 
unity should be built on a new and deeper encounter of cultures and civilizations, 
in which the churches will have an essential role. Therefore, the decision by the 
European Union to include in the next stage of European Union enlargement the 
nations of Romania and Bulgaria, countries with a majority Orthodox popula- 
tion, is an essential and welcome step. Similar attention must be given to the 
countries of the Western Balkans, to overcome the recent period of severe con- 
flict and instability. 


A wider European integration must give careful consideration to the contribu- 
tion of Russia and the other CIS countries, as well as Turkey; these nations have 
been and continue to be major political and cultural forces in the European con- 
text. 


Churches should also contribute to the deepening of European understanding 
and integration. The continued importance of the cultural and religious divides 
of the continent should not be underestimated in the integration process. The 
schism between the Byzantine East and the Latin West, between the Orthodox 
and Catholic and, later, the Protestant worlds, marks one fundamental rup- 
ture in European history, and a distortion of European identity. The progres- 
sive enlargement of the European Union has, until recently, closely paralleled 
the historical territory of Western Christendom. New ways of bridging this 
divided space and memory, and of building new perceptions, through means 
such as open dialogue on different value systems, need to be sought by the 
churches. 
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C. Europe in balance with its global neighbourhood 


Globalization means that Europe’s security and future must be sought in harmo- 
ny with the rest of the world. Therefore, free and fair trade, development assis- 
tance, multilateral work for social justice, sustainable development and a healthy 
environment, human rights, public health and disarmament should be seen as 
forward-looking policies in Europe's own interest. 


Europe’s relation to the South has been marked by imperialism and colonial rela- 
tions which continue to influence EU policies on development and trade. However, 
colonial experiences are limited to certain member states, and within an enlarged 
EU they will be in a minority. This offers a possibility for a new self-understand- 
ing of Europe’s role in the world, to which the churches should contribute. 


Although there is no lack of fine policy statements of EU institutions regarding 
development cooperation, the translation of the lofty goals into actual practice 
leaves much to be desired. A major issue is the lack of coherence between the 
objective to eradicate poverty on the one hand, and the goals pursued by trade, 
agricultural, fisheries and foreign policy on the other hand. Conflicting interests 
within and between Member States as well as the complexity of EU policy-mak- 
ing exacerbate this incoherence. 


The subsequent Lomé Conventions between the ACP and EU, combined a devel- 
opment cooperation agenda with non-reciprocal trade arrangements. Under the 
influence of trade liberalization policies pursued in the context of the World Trade 
Organization, this combination has been abandoned in the Cotonou Partnership 
Agreement, which basically aims at establishing free-trade arrangements. Although 
trade preferences are still given to the so-called Least Developed Countries (under 
the Everything But Arms initiative), the contractual nature of non-reciprocal 
trade relationships has been lost. As free trade between unequal partners tends to 
benefit the strongest, the WCC and member churches are called to critically mon- 
itor EU-ACP trade negotiations for the coming years. 


The lack of vision for and consensus on a future sustainable social model for Europe 
make it difficult for the EU to develop a coherent policy towards the rest of the 
world and to provide a clear alternative voice to the US in the international finan- 
cial institutions. This lack of coherent policy may also be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood, where on average, the people living to the north of the Mediterranean 
basin are economically 12 times better off than their southern counterparts. If the 
present policy of the EU continues to be carried out, promoting free trade in areas 
where Europe is strong but not in areas where the partner countries have com- 
parative advantages, the gap might widen still more. This is a situation which 
will increase the risk of conflict, fan social tension and increase the number of 
refugees. The European churches need to address the values and principles of these 
issues in a clear way. 


During the last three decades it has become increasingly clear that environmen- 
tal resources are not available in unlimited amounts. As market prices do not 
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incorporate sufficiently the limited availability and the environmental scarcity 
related to consumption of goods, their overuse, in particular of fossil fuels, has 
become systemic in Europe as well as in the rest of the OECD world. Europe con- 
tributes significantly to the emission of greenhouse gases and thus to global warm- 


ing. 


This represents a burden on future generations and a reduced capacity for long- 
term economic prosperity. It also represents a source of global tension. Extrapolating 
current European industrial consumption and production patterns to the entire 
world would require about ten times the number of existing resources. Europe is 
accumulating an ecological debt in its relationships to other regions. 


The perception of increasing migration to Europe and widespread xenophobic 
sentiments have led governments to increase border surveillance, tighten asylum 
processes, and adopt policies intended to deter potential asylum-seekers. Yet the 
factors which compel asylum-seekers and migrants to seek entry into European 
countries continue — wars, human rights abuses, poverty and lack of hope. The 
tightening of borders and the lack of legal opportunities for migration have led 
to an increasing role for traffickers and smugglers. Over the past years, thousands 
of would-be migrants and asylum-seekers have lost their lives in their attempts 
to cross European borders or arrive on European shores. Many immigrants find 
themselves in irregular situations, often in deplorable conditions. In such condi- 
tions, new forms of slavery are on the rise in Europe. 


While the demographic reality suggests that migration may be beneficial to 
European countries and while some European countries are encouraging highly- 
skilled migrants, the overall trend is towards increasingly restrictive migration 
and asylum policies. As European governments attempt to harmonize their poli- 
cies toward migrants and asylum-seekers, European churches are increasingly 
challenged to develop common approaches across national and denominational 
boundaries. The increasing presence of migrants in Europe also continues to raise 
broader issues of inter-religious relations, the linkage between racism and xeno- 
phobia, and questions about European identity itself. Churches are often called, 
not only to minister to the needs of migrants, but also to confront their govern- 
ments concerning policies towards potential migrants and asylum-seekers. 


Racism and xenophobia and other related forms of intolerance are not new ele- 
ments in the European contexts. Churches in Europe have a special role to play 
in working to end racism and xenophobia in church and society. 


Since the adoption of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights in 1948, as a 
“common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations”, much progress 
has been made in the setting up of new international norms and standards on 
human rights and humanitarian laws. Europe had much to contribute to this 
development. In recent times Europe has witnessed an emerging diversity in its 
societies that spreads across culture, politics, social and economic sectors. This 
enrichment has contributed to the shaping of attitudes as well as a new under- 
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standing of the concept and meaning of human rights and the rights of minori- 
ties. With the changing nature of state and society, as a result of globalization, 
some of the above laws and standards need to be reviewed in light of the emerg- 
ing developments. The European Union by virtue of its history and experience 
has a particular responsibility to contribute to this debate and ensure the respect 
of human rights in all member states. 


Europe has much to offer to its global neighbourhood. However, it is imperative 
that Europe also learn from other societies. Historically, Europe has dominated 
the rest of the world both militarily, politically, economically, technologically and 
in terms of the dissemination of knowledge. This has created a euro-centric per- 
ception of other regions and difficulties to value knowledge from other societies. 
A balanced relation with other regions can only develop with interdependency 
also in the field of knowledge, and the churches have an important role to play 
in Europe in this transformation. 


D. Europe and security 


For too many years, the focus in European Security Policy has been on military 
balance, nuclear weapons and power politics. Although we still cannot disregard 
these factors, the great difference today is that security can be discussed and sought 
within a much broader spectrum of measures, a shift from the traditional per- 
spective of mere national security towards including human security. There has 
been a clear attempt by the EU to look upon security from a broader perspective, 
to strengthen the political will for conflict prevention and to reinforce the capac- 
ity for crisis intervention and peace-keeping. 


However, when confronted with realities, the common foreign and security pol- 
icy of the EU has not been strong enough to sustain the different members’ views. 
The inability of the EU to maintain a common policy during the Iraq crisis of 
2003 left the field open for the US alone to set the agenda. 


There is also a risk that the capacity build-up within the Common Foreign and 
Security Policy of the EU will leave the continent too strong on the military side 
yet still too weak in civil instruments. Furthermore, there is no consensus among 
the EU members about the need fora UN mandate for action involving military 
force. In light of the illegal war against Iraq and the precedent that might set, 
the European member churches of the WCC are asked to request their respective 
governments to clarify their position on this basic principle in international law. 


The early vision of a common European defence was never implemented. Today, 
most EU members are also members of NATO. However, a minority maintain a 
policy of military non-alignment. The new members from Central and Eastern 
Europe have chosen membership of NATO as a means to safeguard their sover- 
eignty. This places heavy financial burdens on comparatively weak economies and 
direct resources from civilian to military needs. The enlargement of NATO, 
depending on how it is made, may also complicate the integration of Russia into 
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the rest of Europe. The experience of the out-of-area activities by NATO in Kosovo 
and Afghanistan has shown the limits of the military alliance in meeting today’s 
complex threats to security and in building peace. 


NATO is furthermore the most important tool of US involvement in Europe and 
of European countries’ influence on the US. However, the division between the 
US and European countries on critical security issues — pre-emptive strike, inter- 
national law, role of UN and weapons of mass destruction — makes it difficult for 
NATO to find its future direction. As the critical issues for NATO are strong 
concerns for the WCC and member churches, it is necessary to follow these devel- 
opments closely. In particular, member churches in Europe and the US are asked 
to find ways to address the disagreements between the two, in advocating for 
global security based on international law and multilateral cooperation. 


The action of the Central Committee 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva 
August 26-September 2, 2003, 


1. Takes note of the previous WCC Central Committee resolution on Europe in 
1992, and of the significant developments which have affected Europe dur- 
ing the last decade. 


2. Appreciates the particular roles played by the Conference of European Churches 
and other European ecumenical organizations, working closely in collabora- 
tion with Roman Catholic partner organizations, in monitoring and influenc- 
ing European developments and integration. 


3. Welcomes the increased ecumenical cooperation in Europe, including the 
process stimulated by the Charta Oecumenica. 


4. Reaffirms the unique roles in the European integration process of the Council 
of Europe and the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe, being 
the most inclusive of the European Institutions. 


5. (a) Welcomes the accession of 10 new members from Central and Eastern 
Europe and the Mediterranean to the European Union, as a major accomplish- 
ment to overcome the dividing line of the Cold War and encourages an inte- 
gration process towards real unity and equality in Europe; 


(b) Cautions against the risk of new divisions emerging along historical, reli- 
gious, ethnic and economic fault-lines in Europe, both between Eastern and 
Western Christian cultures, and between Christianity and Islam, and there- 
fore; 


(c) Urges that priority is given to the integration of Bulgaria and Romania 
into the European Union, and to deepening cooperation, peace-building and 
integration between member states of the European Union and the countries 
of the Western Balkans and of the former Soviet Union. 
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6. (a) Insists that poverty eradication, respect for human rights (political, civil, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural) and respect for God’s creation should be the overar- 
ching objectives for the European Union's development policies and that these 
objectives are fully integrated in the Union’s policies in other areas such as agri- 
culture, fisheries, trade, environment, and common foreign and security policy. 


(b) Urges the European Union to increase its efforts to develop international 
law and standards on human rights, humanitarian law and corporate social 
responsibility, to meet the challenges of globalization and to work for the 
recognition and functioning of the International Criminal Court. 


7. (a) Recognizes the fundamental changes taking place in European security 
arrangements, and welcomes efforts to strengthen multilateral common for- 
eign and security policy in the region, guided by fundamental principles of 
human rights, ethics and morality, and to work towards comprehensive secu- 
rity arrangements based on common and human security; 


(b) Challenges the practice and intention of individual countries and alliances 
to intervene militarily without the mandate of the UN Security Council, insists — 
on the need for all European states to uphold the international framework of 
the UN Charter, and underlines the need for any military action to comply 
with international law. 


8. (a) Recognizes the fundamental contributions of Christianity and other reli- 
gions to European history and civilization, which ought to be reflected in the 
preamble of the draft European Constitution, and the renewed role of religion 
in the social, political and cultural life of European states and societies; 


(b) Welcomes and affirms the recognition of the specific contribution of the 
churches and religious communities as partners in dialogue with the European 
Institutions, as proposed in the draft Constitution of the European Union; 


(c) Emphasizes the importance of monitoring church-state relations, rights of 
religious minorities and religious freedom, and the need to respect the collec- 
tive and individual rights of religious believers, while recognizing different 
models of church-state relations and diverse cultural and historical models 
across Europe. 


9. (a) Encourages the churches in Europe to maintain and strengthen relations 
of fellowship, solidarity and mutual exchange with churches in other regions, 
and underlines the importance for churches of closely monitoring develop- 
ments and speaking out in areas where Europe has a particular global respon- 
sibility, including trade and development, environment, peace and conflict 
prevention, migration and asylum, trafficking of human beings and racism, 
in order to uphold and strengthen the principles of justice and human rights. 


(b) Recognizing the dangers of transatlantic divides in global security poli- 
cies, encourages the member churches in Europe and the USA to work togeth- 
er in dialogue and cooperation, and to seek to influence their governments 
towards a multilateral approach for global peace and justice. 


See 


10. Appreciates the efforts of WCC staff to monitor the major developments in 
Europe, and commends the policy update on Europe to WCC member church- 
es and asks the WCC general secretary and staff to continue these efforts with 
the member churches, CEC and other European church- and ecumenical 
organizations and to take action as appropriate. 


ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Report and Recommendations on the Armenian Genocide, Vojvodina and 
the Initiative of the Government of the United Kingdom for African 
Development 
Adopted by the WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005, cf. Human 
Rights, p. 59. 


Commemoration of the 90th anniversary of the Armenian Genocide 
Letter to His Holiness Karekin I, Supreme Patriarch, Catholicos of All Armenians, 
11 April, 2005 


Your Holiness, 


On 24 April, 2005, the Armenian Church and the Armenian people will com- 
memorate the 90th anniversary of the first genocide of the 20th century, the 
Armenian Genocide. As mentioned in your letter of 1 February, 2005, the church 
and the government in Armenia will commemorate the occasion with solemn 
prayers in memory of the victims and conduct a symposium to challenge the world 
to respond to the human rights violations committed against the people of Armenia. 


The issues of human rights, justice and peace have been on the agenda of the 
World Council of Churches since its establishment. As a part of its vocation the 
Council has advocated these issues as a gospel imperative. 


In February 2005, the Moderator of the Central and Executive Committees of 
the World Council of Churches, His Holiness Aram I, Catholicos of the Holy See 
of Cilicia, presented his report on the theme “Rediscovering the Church’s Ministry of 
Healing” and reminded the representatives of the member churches that healing 
is rooted in God’s revelation. Reconciliation belongs to God, and is a God-given 
mandate to the church. As Christians, we cannot speak of reconciliation without 
confession and forgiveness. In this process, acceptance of truth is the szme qua non 
condition for forgiveness. The Moderator went on to add: “this year my Church 
will commemorate the 90th anniversary of the Armenian Genocide that happened 
during the First World War in 1915{...}. The Armenian Genocide has had a strong 
impact on our spiritual and intellectual formation{...], and the past haunts the 
victims; we cannot free ourselves from the past unless that past is duly recognized.” 


In response to the challenge posed by the Moderator, the Public Issues Committee 
of the WCC Central Committee proposed to all member churches “to make Sunday 
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April 24 a day of memory of the Armenian Genocide and to consider further 
appropriate actions related to the 90 years commemoration of the Armenian 
Genocide.” On Monday, 25 April, we in the WCC shall devote our morning 
prayers at the Ecumenical Centre to the memory of the victims. 


The World Council of Churches has addressed the need for public recognition 
of the Armenian Genocide and the necessity of Turkey to deal with this part of 
its history. “....From the Christian perspective, the path towards justice and rec- 
onciliation requires the recognition of the crime committed as a sine qua non con- 
dition for the healing of memories and the possibility of forgiveness. Forgiveness 
does not mean forgetting but to look back with the intention to restore justice, 
the respect for human rights and relationships between perpetrators and victims.” 
(WCC Central Committee, February, 2005). 


As an African General Secretary of the World Council of Churches who has 
lived the gospel of justice and peace in the continent, I am personally in com- 
munion with you in prayers and in solidarity with the cause of your people. 


I pray that the intercessory prayers that the fellowship of churches will offer 
on Sunday, 24 April, will remind the world of the words of the gospel: “Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” (Mathew 5:9) 


With brotherly love, 
Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Commemoration of the 90th anniversary of the Armenian Genocide 
Message to the WCC member churches, 14 April, 2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


As you are aware, the issue of human rights, justice and peace has been high on 
the agenda of the Council since its inception. Advocacy for victims of human 
rights violations is a gospel imperative rather than an option. 


In keeping with this longstanding tradition, the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, which met in Geneva between 15 and 22 February, 2005, 
proposed a day of memory of the Armenian Genocide and to consider future appro- 
priate action related to the 90 years’ commemoration of the first genocide of the 
20th century. 


The decision of the Central Committee was in keeping with international norms 
and standards of human rights and humanitarian law, which clearly state that 
“disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind...” Barbarous acts and crimes against humanity have 
continued despite the progress made in promotion and defence of human rights. 
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For churches and Christians, this is a challenge to their faith, for they hold all life 
sacred. 


We hope services held all over the world on 24th April would encourage church- 
es and Christians to reflect on truth, justice, repentance, forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion and healing of society. As the Moderator of the World Council of Churches 
Aram I, Catholicos of Cilicia in his report to the February 2005 Central Committee 
pointed out: “The acceptance of truth is the sine qua non condition for forgiveness. Guilt 
must be admitted: truth must be told. The acknowledgement of truth in its totality is the 
first concrete and hopeful step towards a new beginning. Healing 1s generated primarily 
through truth-telling.” 


You will know the truth, and the truth will set you free (John 8:32). 


Our thoughts and prayers continue to be with the people and the churches of 
Armenia as they prayerfully commemorate this tragedy. 


Yours in Christ, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


CYPRUS 


Statement on Cyprus 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 


The World Council of Churches’ Executive Committee, meeting from 18-21 
February, 2003, in Bossey, Switzerland, acknowledges that this is a critical week 
for the Cypriot people in their efforts to reunite their divided country. The WCC 
has closely monitored the developments in Cyprus since the 1974 Turkish mili- 
tary occupation of the island and its subsequent division. In addition to provid- 
ing humanitarian assistance to the displaced, the WCC Executive Committee 
recalls its numerous public statements and actions in solidarity with the Church 
of Cyprus and all religious and ethnic communities of Cyprus, reiterating always 
that the WCC considers the present status quo unacceptable, as it violates the 
sovereignty and unity of Cyprus, the fundamental human rights of its people and 
poses threats to their security and to peace and stability in the wider region. The 
WCC has always especially affirmed its strong commitment to a peaceful and just 
settlement of the Cyprus Problem within UN Security Council resolutions. 


The WCC Executive Committee has witnessed with encouragement the recent 
developments on the political and civil society levels in Cyprus, in particular, the 
increasing public, popular demand of the Turkish Cypriot community for the 
reunification of the island and its entry as such into the EU, as well as the will- 
ingness of both Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities to live together peace- 
fully once again. In light of this, the WCC Executive Committee wants to take 
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this opportunity to express its appreciation for the continued role of the United 
Nations and the personal commitment of its Secretary General, Mr Kofi Annan, 
for providing his good offices to resume negotiations between the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot leadership after a lengthy period of stalemate. 


We especially welcome both the efforts of the UN Secretary General in provid- 
ing the Basis for Agreement on A Comprehensive Settlement of the Cyprus 
Problem, of 11 November 2002, (otherwise referred to as the “Annan Plan”) which 
entails a blueprint for a peaceful resolution of the Cyprus problem based on UN 
Security Council resolutions and the establishment of a Cypriot federation, as a 
basis for negotiations, as well as the decision of the leaders of European Union, 
at the Copenhagen Summit on 12-13 December, 2002, to accept Cyprus as a full 
member of the Union by 2004. 


Bringing about a sustainable peaceful solution to a political conflict can be a long 
and arduous process, which requires the patience and goodwill of all parties con- 
cerned. We pray that the day when all communities in Cyprus will trust one 
another again and live together in harmony and peace, is now near. We pray for 
the leaders of both communities, as primary actors faced with the responsibility 
to find a just and durable peace, to act with wisdom and courage. The interna- 
tional community, in its turn, must continue its tireless efforts to accompany the 
people of Cyprus in reaching a solution that will provide all ethnic and religious 
groups in Cyprus with a feeling of certainty, security and justice. At this impor- - 
tant juncture in the history of this island all religious communities in Cyprus 
must be guided by the spirit of reconciliation and prophetic vision to live this 
moment of kairos. The WCC Executive Committee in its turn wants to assure 
the church and all people of Cyprus that it will continue to stand in solidarity 
with them in their quest for peace, justice and prosperity 


GEORGIA 


Expression of concern on rights of minority churches in Georgia 
Letter to H.E. Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, President of the Republic Georgia, 6 February, 
2003 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches has been informed about the violent attacks 
perpetrated against those peacefully gathering to mark the Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity in the Central Baptist Church in Tbilisi on 24 January. 


The World Council of Churches vigorously denounces this unacceptable and 
criminal action of intolerance which misuses the name of religion, and appeals to 
the Georgian authorities to ensure that the necessary actions are taken to bring 
those responsible to justice. 


Our appeal is strengthened by the knowledge that this is not the first attack car- 
ried out by the extremist group led by the defrocked priest Basil Mkalavishvili against 
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representatives of minority churches in Georgia in recent years. The seeming impuni- 
ty of this extremist and violent group undermines the fragile inter-church relations 
in the country and negatively impacts Georgia’s reputation as a democratic country 
upholding international standards of human rights and the rule of law. 


The WCC underlines the fact that those responsible for this action have been 
excluded from membership of the Georgian Orthodox Church, and their actions 
have been denounced by all the main Christian churches in Georgia, including 
the Orthodox, Catholic and Lutheran churches. 


The WCC will continue to support and encourage all efforts in the region 
which promote tolerance and understanding among religious and ethnic commu- 
nities during this time of uncertainty and insecurity which is affecting much of 
the Caucasus region. 


Thank you in advance for your attention to this important matter. 
Respectfully yours, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


GERMANY 


Message of condolences on the death of Dr Johannes Rau 
Message from the WCC to member churches in Germany, 27 January, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply grieved and distressed by the news of 
the death of Dr Johannes Rau, the former President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. A politician whose motto in life was “to reconcile not to divide”, he 
worked during the 1950s for the unification of Germany and the reconciliation 
with victims of fascism and the holocaust. In October 2001 when he visited the 
Ecumenical Centre and met the leadership of the World Council of Churches, the 
Conference of European Churches, the Lutheran World Federation and the World 
Alliance of Reformed churches, he emphasized the need for greater inter-religious 
dialogue, interconfessional cooperation and for the study of the role of religion in 
politics. He recognized the important role religion had come to play in the post- 
Cold War period in the civil and political life of most nations. 


A humanist and a practising Christian, Dr Rau visited the WCC Central Committee 
meeting in Postdam, Germany, 29 January-6 February, 2001, and addressed its 
members. He spoke to them of the need for churches and religious organizations 
to play an important role in accompanying the political decision-making process 
in order to ensure that it remain faithful to the aspirations of the people. 


A committed Social Democrat he worked for the improvement of the lives of the 
common people. This great son of Germany was a friend of the ecumenical move- 
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ment and led a full life, held many important positions not only in the party but 
also in the government. For many years, he was a member of the Synod of his 
church, the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland. His friends often called him 
“brother Johannes” for his engagement in the church. 


The World Council of Churches conveys its condolences to the bereaved family. 
We offer our profound sorrow and prayers to the churches and people of Germany. 
Thank God for the life of Dr Johannes Rau. 


Yours in Christ, 


Georges Lemopoulos 
Acting General Secretary 


KOSOVO 


Concern on outbreaks of violence in Kosovo 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference on European Churches 
to His Holiness Pavle, Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 19 March, 2004 


Your Holiness, 


In the name of Jesus Christ, who is our peace, we greet you on behalf of the 
World Council of Churches and the Conference of European Churches. 


The reports of outbreaks of violence in Kosovo, with loss of life and many 
injuries and the destruction of homes and sacred buildings, brings dismay to all 
who have worked, hoped and prayed for the building of peace and stability in 
Kosovo since the conflict of 1999. To see, once again, people being driven from 
their homes to join the thousands who have still not been able to return home, is 
shameful. As you are aware, in these past years we have followed closely the sit- 
uation in Kosovo and, for example in the letter to Your Holiness from WCC and 
CEC of 16 August, 2002, expressed our deep concern over the continuing vul- 
nerability of the Serbian minority in Kosovo-Metohija. We are therefore grieved 
at this outbreak of conflict which not only is inflicting immense suffering here 
and now, but threatens to create even more difficulties for the long-term peace of 
Kosovo and the region. 


With this new wave of violent intolerance and extremism, affecting the life of 
thousands and bringing destruction to the cultural and spiritual heritage belong- 
ing to all people, it is of paramount importance that we as churches and religious 
communities raise our voice. We need to appeal to all parties to refrain from fur- 
ther violence in order not to threaten years of efforts for reconciliation. Especially, 
we must reject any attempt, from any quarter, to use religion as a motivating fac- 
tor for conflict and a justification for violence. 


We have been deeply moved to hear of the appeals for peace and prayer made 
by Your Holiness and the Holy Synod and, especially, by the efforts to protect the 
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Mosque in Belgrade which came under attack in response to the events in Kosovo. 
With you, we appeal for respect to be paid to all religious and sacred buildings, 
whether churches, monasteries or mosques, and for protection to be ensured for 
them by the authorities responsible for law and order. 


We pray with those who are mourning for the victims of the violence and those 
who have been forced to leave their homes or see them destroyed by hatred. 


We join in your prayers and your appeal for people to realize that, grief and 
anger notwithstanding, they will not give in to the desire for revenge which will 
only strengthen the cycle of violence and deny hope for the future. May the con- 
cluding prayer of the Appeal of Holy Synod be heard throughout Kosovo, through- 
out the region and wherever violence threatens in our world today: “O Lord, help 
all, and also us and our enemies, as peace, freedom and justice are necessary for all, both 
for us and for all people and nations.” 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Keith Clements, CEC General Secretary 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, WCC General Secretary 


Concern on outbreaks of violence in Kosovo 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference on European Churches 
to Mr Harri Holkeri, Special Representative of the Secretary General, United Nations 
Interim Administration in Kosovo, 29 March, 2004 


Dear Mr Holkeri, 


We write on behalf of the World Council of Churches (WCC) and the Conference 
of European Churches (CEC) concerning the recent tragic events in Kosovo, and 
their implications for stability and peace-building throughout the Balkan region. 
The background to our concern is the close and long-standing involvement of our 
organizations, in partnership with the religious communities in the region and 
church-related humanitarian agencies from Europe and the wider world, in pro- 
moting peace and reconciliation throughout the Balkans. 


We have also, throughout this period, regarded the role of UNMIK and the 
internationally-provided instruments at its disposal as being of crucial impor- 
tance in securing the immediate security needs of all communities in Kosovo, and 
in providing a framework for its continuation as a multi-ethnic community. It 
was this recognition which prompted the secretariats of WCC and CEC to write 
on 16 August, 2002 to the-then Special Representative of the UN Secretary- 
General, Mr Michael Steiner, expressing our concern at what was even then hap- 
pening in Kosovo. That letter included the following two paragraphs: 


The deliberate attacks on the churches and holy places of the Serbian Orthodox Church 


occurring in Kosovo and Metohija at this time are a painful and scandalous manifesta- 
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tion of the extremism and instability affecting parts of this region. We condemn these and 
all acts of violence and destruction, and remember with sadness all those, from all commu- 
nities, who have fallen victim of extremism and intolerance in recent years. These attacks 
are a major obstacle to the hope of a normalization of inter-communal relations in the 
province 


This situation also reflects the inadequacy of the international protection provided by 
the interim authorities, including the UNMIK, in Kosovo to the minority communities, 
and particularly to the Serbian community. We appeal to you and to the responsible author- 
ities in Kosovo to ensure effective security and justice for all the peoples and the protection 
of their spivitual and cultural inheritance in Kosovo. 


It is with great pain that we find it now necessary to repeat these sentiments 
and appeals, the more so as the recent events have been even more serious in nature 
and scale: the damage to or destruction of eighteen churches and monasteries, as 
reported to us by the Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church; the loss of life 
and injuries suffered by many citizens especially in the Serbian community; and 
the evictions of many families, following the destruction of their homes, who will 
now join more than 200,000 displaced persons still awaiting their return to Kosovo 
after the conflict of 1999. 


We are relieved to hear reports that, with the strengthening of the presence of 
security forces in Kosovo, the situation is now calmer, and we especially wish to. 
reaffirm the vital role of UNMIK, in both its administrative and security aspects, 
in an exceedingly difficult context. At the same time, we wish to emphasize cer- 
tain points as follows, and urge their importance not only for the United Nations 
but also for NATO and the European Union. 


First, whatever the exact sequence of events which prompted the recent out- 
break of violence, the extreme continuing fragility of society in Kosovo has been 
made clear five years after the international community took action in 1999. The 
failure to see and prevent the latest tragedy must not be downplayed in the desire 
to see a speedy return to “normality” which, in all likelihood, is bound to be super- 
ficial. This must be a matter of serious reflection for all concerned at the interna- 
tional level. The military action undertaken by NATO in 1999 was justified to 
the international community as necessary to counter ethnic oppression and vio- 
lence in Kosovo being instigated by the-then Yugoslav Government. In keeping 
with the fundamentals of that commitment, it is incumbent on the authorities 
to ensure the multi-ethnic character of Kosovo and provide protection to its minor- 
ity communities. 


Second, in addition to the suffering of the people, the deliberate attacks on reli- 
gious buildings that have tremendous sentimental value for the people of the 
region are of special significance. Throughout Europe, churches and other sacred 
buildings are cherished both as places of worship for believers and as beautiful 
historic sites appreciated by people at large. In the Balkan region, however, they 
have even more special significance: they symbolize the very identity of a com- 
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munity and its right to live freely and to flourish in a particular place. Any attack 
on such buildings is bound to be construed as an expulsion order. 


Third, we appreciate the responsible and firm manner in which UNMIK and 
KFOR personnel have acted to defuse tension and conflict and restore normalcy 
in the recent crisis. Our concern is that international organizations and the gov- 
ernments in whose name they act should ensure that adequate resources are made 
available for them to fulfill their mandate. At a time when much of the interna- 
tional attention is focusing on serious situations elsewhere in the world, not least 
the Middle East, it is perhaps understandable that Kosovo and the Balkans as a 
whole now seem to present less of a threat to peace, and a less urgent call on 
resources. This would be seriously to misunderstand the situation. Kosovo not 
only remains a delicate and explosive scene in itself, but carries with it much 
wider implications. A failure to prevent further conflict and to build peace here 
would be interpreted in other situations as giving licence to resort to violence, 
without let or hindrance by the international community. 


Fourth, as WCC and CEC we are keenly aware of the immense investment — 
human and material — which has been made in Kosovo and the region in recent 
years by non-governmental organizations, relief and development agencies (church- 
related and others), peace-building organizations and the churches themselves. 
They have a vital role in the building of a civil society incorporating the values 
of respect for human dignity, tolerance, participation and democracy, without 
which there can be no stable and peaceful future. This can only be a long, diffi- 
cult and complex process. Many in this constituency of service have been dis- 
mayed by recent events which they fear will have damaging consequences for 
much of what they have achieved thus far, and will make their future efforts even 
more challenging. It is vital that they be given the confidence that in Kosovo 
they have a continuing and strengthened framework of stability and security such 
as can only be provided by an adequate and effective UNMIK. 


Finally, the recent events have shown how little progress has been made towards 
an acceptable political solution for Kosovo. We are aware that this is an exceed- 
ingly difficult and complex issue, and that there are at the moment a number of 
alternatives being proposed, none of which appear to be acceptable to all parties 
involved. The recent events, it is to be feared, will have deepened mistrust and 
antagonism still further. As representative organizations comprising churches 
which are communities of faith, however, we appeal to all actors in the political 
process, both in the region and in the international community, not to yield to 
despair. In particular we ask that religion, which too often in this context is seen 
as a factor making for antagonism, be viewed for the potential it can offer for rec- 
onciliation, and that the religious communities in the region be taken seriously 
as partners in long-term peace-building. Our organizations will, therefore, be 
doing whatever they can to encourage and enable the Serbian Orthodox Church 
and other churches to play their role in promoting a spirit of dialogue within 
which a constructive political process can develop. 


Dot 


We thank you for your attention to this letter, and assure you that your demand- 
ing and vital work is accompanied by our prayers and good wishes. 


Rev. Dr Keith Clements, CEC General Secretary 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, WCC General Secretary 


Minute on Kosovo 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


Deliberation by the international community on the future status of Kosovo is 
presently underway and expected to near completion by the year’s end 2006. 
Kosovo cannot continue to survive in a state of indetermination. The realization 
of a multi-ethnic and multi-religious Kosovo must begin, realistically, with peace- 
ful co-existence. 


All those who call Kosovo their home must be permitted to return, regain right- 
ful residence, and all must learn, again, to live side-by-side in peace and in har- 
mony as good neighbours. Then, once familiar and comfortable with each other’s 
presence, they must begin integrating into all phases of life, especially in cities, 
which at present are almost entirely mono-ethnic and mono-religious. This will 
serve to define the beginnings of a multi-ethnic and multi-religious society. 


On this basis the international community can implement a sustained effort toward 
an enduring and just peace, while securing freedom and tolerance in a truly multi- 
ethnic and multi-religious Kosovo. 


To that end, we support the leaders and senior representatives of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, the Islamic Community of Kosovo, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Protestant Evangelical Church and the Jewish Community gathered 
on 2—3 May, 2006 at the historical Pec Patriarchate Monastery for an Interfaith 
Conference on Peaceful Coexistence and Dialogue. The Conference was held at 
the initiative of religious representatives in Kosovo, hosted by the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, organized and sponsored by Norwegian Church Aid and accompanied 
and co-moderated by the World Conference on Religions and Peace. 


Therefore, given this background, the World Council of Churches Central 
Committee, meeting in Geneva between 30 August and 6 September, 2006: 


e Encourages the religious leaders of Kosovo to continue to work for reconcil- 
ation in order to foster healing and harmonious relations in a society that has 
been torn asunder by violence, hatred and conflict; and to ask all relevant 
authorities to support efforts for reconciliation and; 


¢ Commits the WCC, in cooperation with the Conference of European Churches 
(CEC), to continue to monitor the situation on the maintaining of human rights 
and religious freedom, particularly of religious minorities, and the preserva- 
tion of cultural and religious patrimonial heritage in Kosovo, and in this con- 
nection to keep member churches informed of developments and express sup- 
port for reconciliation. 
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MACEDONIA 


Right to religious freedom 
Letter to H.E. Branko Crvenkovski, President of the Republic of Macedonia, 31 August, 
2005 


Your Excellency, 


I write on behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 347 church- 
es around the world including churches of the Orthodox communion. 


The right to religious freedom is foremost amongst the most historic and fun- 
damental rights of human beings. Since its inception, the issues of church and 
state and religious liberty have been of primary concern for the Council and its 
member churches. The Council has also endeavoured to promote as one of its 
objectives the prayerful search for forgiveness and reconciliation in a spirit of 
mutual accountability, the development of deeper relationships through theolog- 
ical dialogue, and the sharing of human, spiritual and material resources amongst 
its member churches. 


The World Council of Churches is therefore deeply concerned by the decision 
of the Appellate Court of Bitola in the Former Yugoslavian Republic of Macedonia 
that has sentenced to a term of imprisonment Archbishop Jovan of the Archdioceses 
of Ochrid, the Canonical Representative of the Serbian Orthodox Patriarchate in 
the country. The Council considers the sentence to be unduly harsh and severe for 
a church dignitary of his age. It is likely to further embitter church and state rela- 
tions. Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to which the 
Council is committed, guarantees the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion and the right to manifest one’s religion or belief in teaching, prac- 
tice, worship and observance. While passing the judgement the Appellate Court 
should have given due thought and consideration to the universally accepted 
norms and standards as laid down under Article 18 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. It is pertinent to note that the countries of Europe have enshrined 
these universal principles of religious liberty in their constitutions, setting a high 
standard for promotion and protection of religious freedom and liberty. In the 
circumstances, the decision of the Appellate Court is likely to cast a shadow of 
doubt on the independence of the judiciary of the Former Yugoslavian Republic 
of Macedonia in the region. 


The World Council of Churches is of the considered view that inter-church dis- 
agreements and disputes should only be resolved through a judicial approach as 
a last resort. Such disputes and disagreements should be resolved through discus- 
sion and dialogue. 


The Council appeals to Your Excellency to intervene in this rather sensitive 
matter and exercise Presidential discretionary powers to set aside the term of 
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imprisonment of Archbishop Jovan in the larger interest of church-state relation- 
ships and to maintain religious harmony. 


Yours sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Security for refugees and asylum seekers 
Letter to H.E. Jan Peter Balkenende, Prime Minister and Minister of General Affairs, 
The Netherlands, 28 October, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


For centuries refugees and asylum seekers have turned for assistance to the 
churches. The World Council of Churches has provided a focal point for this min- 
istry since its formation in 1948 in Amsterdam. It, together with its members, 
advocated for the creation of and cooperated closely with the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. The Council has repeatedly expressed 
serious and growing concern at the unmet protection needs of refugees, internal- 
ly displaced people and migrants. Amongst others the Council has called on the 
states and intergovernmental bodies to provide adequate protection for refugees 
and asylum seekers including conducive conditions for their housing and safety 
while in detention. 


The World Council of Churches is therefore deeply concerned at the tragic 
death of eleven detainees who were housed in deportation cells at Amsterdam 
Schiphol Airport. The lives of those killed could have been saved if the security 
guards assigned for their safety had reacted quickly when the fire alarms went off. 
Also, if proper safety measures had been put in place at the Detention Centre this 
human tragedy could have been avoided. The Dutch National Refugee Council 
has criticized the conditions prevalent at the Centre, particularly the lack of an 
automatic system to open cell doors. Some of these precious lives could have been 
saved if the opening of the cell doors were not done manually one at a time. 


The World Council of Churches calls on the Government of the Netherlands 
to order an independent enquiry into the death of the eleven detainees and take 
measures to ensure that such incidences do not happen in the future. 


Yours sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


RUSSIAN FEDERATION 


Expression of concern for the hostages in Beslan 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European Churches 
to His Holiness Patriarch Alexy of Moscow and All Russia, Russian Orthodox Church 
DECR, 2 September, 2004 


Your Holiness, 


We greet you in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with his words 
“I tell you the truth, whatever you did for one of the least of these brothers of mine, you did 
for me.” (Matt. 25:40) 


It is with shock and profound concern that we are following the situation in North 
Ossetia, appalled by the situation where hundreds of children and civilians have 
been taken as hostages, following recent attacks in Moscow and on Russian air- 
lines leading to many more innocent victims. 


The World Council of Churches and Conference of European Churches have fol- 
lowed the situation in the Northern Caucasus region with concern for years, appeal- 
ing for peace and rule of law and condemning the attacks by all warring parties 
on civilians. We have joined you in the rejection of the use of religion for politi- 
cal ends in the conflict. 


Today, our primary concerns are the children, their parents and teachers, living 
moments of terror in a school building that was to shape their dreams for their 
future. There are no goals that justify the use of this kind of action, as Bishop 
Feofan of Stavropol and Vladikavkaz has said. We welcome the fact that he is now 
in Beslan as well as the chief mufti in the area, sharing the anguish of the people 
and giving a powerful witness that this kind of use of children is heinous and 
alien to all religions, and that in this religious leaders are unanimous. 


At this moment the people in School No 1 in Beslan are in the centre of our 
prayers as are the peoples in the war-torn region and in Russia, living in the shad- 
ow of senseless terror. 


It is our hope and prayer that the situation will be solved without more blood- 
shed. You have asked people not to give in to fear and not to give place to hatred 
in their hearts. We join you in this and pray that your leadership will help to 
guide the leaders and the nation in solving the terrible violence that has spread 
over all boundaries and in helping to find a lasting solution of peace for the region. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Georges Lemopoulos, WCC 
Acting General Secretary 
Rev. Dr Keith Clements, CEC General Secretary 


Expression of deep sympathy on the tragic death of children and other civil- 
ians at the end of the Beslan siege 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European Churches 
to His Holiness Patriarch Alexy of Moscow and All Russia, Russian Orthodox Church 
DECR, 6 September, 2004 


Your Holiness, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European 
Churches, we would like to convey to Your Holiness our condolences and deep- 
est sentiments of sympathy on the tragic death of children and other civilians at 
the end of the Beslan siege. 


Together with you we also pray for those who are injured and suffering from 
the siege and we share the anguish of the people concerned. 


It is with deep shock that we have been following the situation in Beslan dur- 
ing the past days. As we wrote in our letter to Your Holiness on 2nd September, 
it is our hope and prayer that the situation in North Ossetia could be solved using ~ 
peaceful means and with the rule of law. We join you in prayer in helping to find 
a lasting solution of peace for the region. 


People who were killed in the siege, their families and their near ones are in 
our prayers and thoughts at this moment. In prayer we join you when you gath- 
er in these days in memorial services to mourn the tragedy together with your 
people and with those who have lost their most beloved ones. Included in our 
prayers are the many priests and other helpers from the Orthodox Church who 
will be ministering to the bereaved and injured and the whole community in their 
pain and distress. 


“T am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet 
shall he live, and whoever lives and believes in me shall never die.” John 11:25- 
26) In this assurance given to us by our common Lord Jesus Christ, we commit 
the souls of those who passed away into God’s eternal love and rest. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Georges Lemopoulos, WCC Acting General 
Secretary | 
Rev. Dr Keith Clements, CEC General Secretary 


SPAIN 


Expression of sympathy and concern following the terrorist attack in Madrid 
Message of solidarity with the churches and people of Spain, 12 March, 2004 


It was with great sadness and deep concern that we heard the news of the cruel 
attacks that took place yesterday in Madrid. 
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We wish to completely repudiate these terrible acts of terrorism. We also want 
to express our deep compassion with the victims of this atrocity, as well as with 
their families and the entire Spanish population. 


Acts such as these reaffirm our vocation as Christians to oppose all forms of vio- 
lence and our commitment to the search for peace — a vocation and commitment 
that led the WCC member churches to implement the Decade to Overcome Violence: 
Churches seeking reconciliation and peace (2001-2010). 


The many demonstrations of solidarity and immediate help for the victims by the 
Spanish people and their churches are the strongest testimonies of this strong 
desire for peace. 


We pray that our God of Grace and Peace may console them in the midst of their 
pain. We also pray for the people of Spain, that in the midst of all difficulties, 
they may continue to reaffirm their pursuit of democracy and contribute to build- 
ing a world with greater solidarity in the community of nations. 


We send greetings to them in the name of the “God of all comfort, who comforts 
us in all our troubles so that we may be able to comfort those experiencing any 
trouble with the comfort with which we ourselves are comforted by God” (2 
Corinthians 1:3-4). 


Georges Lemopoulos 
WCC acting general secretary 


SWITZERLAND 


Congratulations on election to Swiss presidency 
Letter to H.E. Mrs Micheline Calmy-Rey, President of the Swiss Confederation, Head 
of the Federal Department of Foreign Affairs, 13 December, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


At the season of Advent, we greet you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. 


The World Council of Churches sends its hearty congratulations to you on your 
election as the President of the Swiss Confederation. You bring to this high office 
a reservoir of rich experience, combined with efforts that are directed to promote 
peace, respect for human rights and international humanitarian law. Under your 
wise and able leadership the Swiss Confederation has joined other nations in 
addressing the global challenges in respect of poverty, conflicts and human rights 
that have confronted the world. 


Early this year I had the privilege to meet you in Bern together with the lead- 
ership of the Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches. The meeting provided us 
with the opportunity to discuss with you matters of mutual interest and concern. 
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Amongst these was the conflict in the Korean Peninsula. The World Council of 
Churches, as you are aware, has a long history of working with its member church- 
es for the peaceful reunification of the Korean Peninsula and its people. 


We may add that the World Council of Churches appreciates the role played 
by Switzerland at the new Human Rights Council which is presently passing 
through its birth pangs. As part of the civil society the churches are committed 
to see a well-functioning and effective Human Rights Council that is able to 
address not only critical human rights situations in the world, but also contribute 
to the developments of norms and standards relating to thematic issues. 


We also remember your role and commitment in facilitating the Geneva Accord 
and your support for the WCC’s Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in 
Palestine and Israel, for which we thank you very much. 


We wish you well as you take charge of your office and assure you of our prayers 
and suppott. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Expression of condolences following the terrorist attack in London 
A message from the World Council of Churches to the churches and the people of the 
United Kingdom — Solidarity with the victims, regectzon of violent actions, 7 July, 
2005 


The news, images and stories of the terrorist attacks against civilians in London 
this morning filled my heart with sadness and concern. 


I convey my condolences to the relatives and friends of those who were killed and 
express solidarity with the victims of these attacks. We pray to the Lord for peace 
and hope for all of them and for the inhabitants of London and the United Kingdom, 
who feel their lives to be in danger after these terrible events. 


As Christians, we re-affirm our opposition to any form of violence. This radical 
rejection of violence has led the ecumenical movement to promote the “Decade 
to overcome violence: churches seeking reconciliation and peace (2001 — 2010)”. 
Peace is the only way to achieve justice for all. When, as it seems on this occa- 
sion, violence is deliberately targeting civilians and willing to create terror in the 
population, it could be described as a crime against humanity. There is nothing 
that can justify the killing of innocent people anywhere. 


This kind of event is a call to all of us, churches, other religious organizations and 
the whole of humanity to strengthen our commitment to building a just and 
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peaceful world where all human beings may feel secure and safe in their homes, 
in their cities and communities. 


May “the God of all consolation, who consoles us in all our affliction” (2 Cor. 1:4) 
be with all those who suffer at this moment. 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


VATICAN, CITY 
The collaboration of the WCC with International Governmental Institutions 


Presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, at the Plenary of the Pontifical Council 
Cor Unum, Vatican City, November 22, 2003, of. United Nations Relations, p. 144. 


Pope John Paul II: outstanding figure in modern Christendom, one of the 
most courageous spiritual leaders of our time 


Condolences from WCC Central Committee Moderator Catholicos Aram I and WCC 
General Secretary Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, 2 April, 2005 


Expressing the profound sadness of the World Council of Churches following the 
announcement by the Holy See of the death of His Holiness Pope John Paul I 
today, the WCC Central Committee Moderator Catholicos Aram I said: 


“His Holiness Pope John Paul I will remain an outstanding figure in the mod- 
ern history of world Christendom. In fact, his relentless effort to make the Gospel 
of Christ a living reality in the life of people, his unyielding prophetic witness to 
make the moral values the guiding principles of human societies, his firm com- 
mitment to the cause of Christian unity, his openness to other religions with a 
clear vision of living together as a reconciled community in the midst of diversi- 
ties, and his continuous advocacy for justice, human rights and freedom made 
him an exceptional figure of great achievements. As moderator of the World 
Council of Churches central committee and as the Armenian Catholicos of Cilicia, 
I had the privilege to meet His Holiness on different occasions and witnessed the 
strength of his faith, the depth of his wisdom and the clarity of his vision.” 


The condolences were shared by WCC General Secretary Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
who emphasized: 


“His Holiness Pope John Paul II will be remembered as one of the most coura- 
geous spiritual leaders of our time. He demonstrated this courage as much in his 
illness as he did through his leadership, his writings and his pronouncements. In 
the one ecumenical movement he constantly affirmed as irreversible the deep 
involvement of the Roman Catholic Church in ecumenism. In responding to the 
challenging issues for the church in the world, he opened a dialogue with other 
religious traditions, and addressed constantly issues of social justice and moral 
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and ethical values. As an African, I recognize the importance he gave to the African 
synod, and the pastoral care in which he identified with the people of Africa.” 


The World Council of Churches pays tribute to Pope John Paul II 
3 April,,.2005 


Pope John Paul II has been among the most outstanding personalities during 
these last decades, with an impact far beyond the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Christian community worldwide. During his pontificate, the Roman Catholic 
Church affirmed its universal vocation and strengthened its internal coherence. 
His commitment to social justice and reconciliation, to human rights and the 
dignity of the human person, as well as to Christian unity and inter-religious 
understanding, will be gratefully remembered. 


We recall with warm feelings the visit John Paul II paid to the WCC headquar- 
ters, early in his pontificate in 1984, where we shared a worship service at the 
chapel of the Ecumenical Centre and prayed together for full communion among 
Christians. He was not only following the steps of his predecessor Paul VI, who 
had visited the WCC in 1969, but also expressing his own commitment to the 
one ecumenical movement. 


Karol Wojtyla, born in Wadowice, Poland, on 18 May, 1920, was elected pope 
in 1978. During his pontificate, through his extensive travels, the ad limina vis- 
its, his impressive body of writings and by purposefully using church structures 
(e.g., the synods of bishops), he sought to bring cohesion and coherence to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


In the first half of his pontificate, John Paul I focused on the situation of people 
living under communist rule. With a combination of quiet diplomacy and strong 
denunciation, he developed an ecclesial and political “Ostpolitik” and strength- 
ened those taking a stand against Marxist ideology, particularly in his native 
Poland. During this period, an intentional focus on human rights (particularly 
in Redemptor hominis) and religious liberty provided a strong basis for challenging 
Marxist ideology and communist practice. 


During the second half of his reign, Pope John Paul II sought to challenge the 
predominant values in Western culture, to question what he saw as permissive 
trends in human sexuality, and to affirm “the culture of life” over and against “the 
culture of death”. This was most evident in the various social encyclicals pub- 
lished during his time — Laborem Exercens, Solicitudo Rei Socialis and Centessimus 
Annus. In this restatement and development of Roman Catholic social thought, 
he was able to initiate a dialogue on appropriate structures and foundations for 
human life in society. 


The systematic examination of major features of the Christian faith, and of the 
issues facing the church throughout the world, also demonstrated John Paul II’s 
concern for affirming the central truths of the faith and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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This was evident in the publication of the Catechism of the Catholic Church, and 
the issuing of a number of doctrinal instructions. (e.g., Ad Tuendam Fidem). 


Having consciously adopted the name John Paul on his election to office, Karol 
Wojtyla was not simply seeking to honour his immediate predecessor, but to con- 
tinue and complete the reforming work of Pope John XXIII and Paul VI. In his 
work, therefore, he also sought to promote relations with other Christian church- 
es and engage in the search for Christian unity with them. 


An immediate concern was rapprochement with the Orthodox churches, and he 
constantly sought to strengthen and develop the bonds between the “successors” 
of the brothers Andrew and Peter. In his visits throughout the world, Pope John 
Paul II took every opportunity to meet with leaders of other churches and to 
encourage his Roman Catholic colleagues to engage fully in local ecumenical ini- 
tiatives and councils. 


Of particular interest is his attempt to offer a vision of unity; his encyclical Ut 
Unum Sint draws on the insights and experiences of Roman Catholic involvement 
in the ecumenical movement, and offers substantial reflections on the nature of 
dialogue and unity. Indeed, this encyclical is unusual in citing reports from the 
wider ecumenical movement — notably that of the WCC Faith and Order Commission. 


To further the moves towards unity, John Paul II in the Encyclical invited other 
churches to reflect with him on the role and structure of the Petrine ministry as 
a servant of Christian unity; he also invited his church to apologize for the sins 
committed during its history which contributed towards division. This was most 
evident during the Millennium Celebrations in Rome on 13 March, 2000, when 
he sought forgiveness from other churches for sins committed against them by 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church. 


As Bishop of Rome, the Pope initiated a series of events and reflections on the 
work and being of the Holy Trinity to celebrate the 2000th anniversary of the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. This drew Christians of different churches in all parts 
of the world into an intentional ecumenical process at local and international level 
and provided encouragement for local ecumenism. 


Efforts were also made to seek dialogue with people of other faiths. On two occa- 
sions at Assisi, the Pope invited leaders of the major world religions to join him 
to pray for world peace — in 1986, and in January 2002 (the latter in the light of 
the terrorist attack of 11 September, 2001 on the United States and the subse- 
quent actions) — and to promote a culture of peace to counter the prevailing cul- 
ture of war. 


His strong proclamations and actions for peace, particularly in the two Gulf wars 
and in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict have been particularly important. By lift- 
ing up this common concern of churches worldwide and the ecumenical move- 
ment as a whole, he strengthened the voices of Christians everywhere working to 
overcoming injustice and promoting lasting peace. 
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The pontificate of John Paul II has bridged in a courageous way a period of pro- 
found changes and transformations in the church and in the world. A new era and 
a new millennium have begun, which will require fresh responses in the Roman 
Catholic Church and in the ecumenical movement. 


Letter from the WCC General Secretary to the newly-elected Pope 
20 April, 2005 


Your Holiness Pope Benedict XVI, 


“Grace, mercy and peace be with us from God the Father and from Jesus Christ, 
the Father’s Son, in truth and love.” (2 John 3) 


In unison with our Roman Catholic sisters and brothers, we praise our common 
Lord Jesus Christ for your election as the Bishop of Rome, the 264th successor of 
Peter, the Supreme Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church. 


We give thanks to our common Lord Jesus Christ for granting the Roman Catholic 
Church a new Bishop of Rome, known for his theological integrity and ecclesial 
loyalty, his evangelical simplicity and pastoral sensitivity, a successor to Pope John 
Paul II and Pope Benedict XV, both known as “Primates of peace”. 


Your election coincides with the 40th anniversary of the Second Vatican Council, 


the great beginning of the modern ecumenical journey within the Roman Catholic © 
Church. 


We pray to our common Lord Jesus Christ, asking that your Pontificate consti- 
tute a time for the Roman Catholic Church to apply, in a renewed commitment, 
the teachings and the spirit of ecumenical openness exemplified in the Second 
Vatican Council to the life of her faithful and of the whole church. 


Through the documents of the Second Vatican Council, the Roman Catholic 
Church spoke courageously to her faithful and to the world. Unitatis Redintegratio 
emphasized the restoration of unity among churches as a priority and enabled the 
Roman Catholic Church to forge new ways of relationships with other Christian 
churches. Gaudium et Spes spoke of the church in the modern world, and opened 
new ways of common Christian witness to the world. 


We pray to our common Lord Jesus Christ, asking that your Pontificate be guid- 
ed by the ecclesiological vision of the Second Vatican Council, a vision open to 
all ecclesial values present among Christians of other traditions, a vision that has 
prompted, encouraged and strengthened the commitment of the Roman Catholic 
faithful to the journey towards encountering their sisters and brothers in Christ 
and experiencing the real, though imperfect, communion with them. 


More recently, interpreting the Second Vatican Council, John Paul II has issued 
the encyclical Ut Unum Sint. In this important document, Christian churches have 
gratefully acknowledged a spirit of humility, coming out clearly in expressions 
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like “dialogue of consciences”, “dialogue of conversion”, and the “acknowledg- 
ment, jointly and to each other, that we are men and women who have sinned”. 


We pray to our common Lord Jesus Christ, asking that your Pontificate become 
a blessed time of dialogue between churches, of dialogue in truth and love, of dia- 
logue as an exchange of gifts among Christian churches, a dialogue of conversion. 


In the spirit of the Second Vatican Council, cooperation between the Pontifical 
Council for Promoting Christian Unity and the World Council of Churches has 
been strengthened through the Joint Working Group, and through full member- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church in the Commission on Faith and Order, and 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism. The level of trust and 
openness that was established has allowed a frank and open dialogue, has con- 
tributed to overcoming difficulties, and has maintained a close cooperation between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the fellowship of churches represented by the 
WCC. 


We pray to our common Lord Jesus Christ, asking that your Pontificate strength- 
en existing instruments of working together and initiate new ways of coopera- 
tion between the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches. 


In today’s world, where violence, injustice, poverty and the HIV/AIDS pandem- 
ic are devastating so many lives, the concern for transmitting the spiritual resources 
of the churches to the world has become an ecumenical pastoral priority. 


We pray to our common Lord Jesus Christ, asking that your Pontificate open new 
ways for Christian churches to share with one another their spiritual resources and 
together bring to the suffering world a message of healing and a message of hope. 


In all these, you will find us ready to journey with you, ready to seek with you 
responses to the burning questions of our times, ready to witness together to the 
saving, liberating, healing and transforming power of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


”Now to him who by the power at work within us is able to accomplish abun- 
dantly far more than all we can ask or imagine, to him be glory in the church and 
in Christ Jesus to all generations, forever and ever. Amen.” (Eph. 3:20) 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 


Congratulations on appointment as Secretary of State 
Letter to His Eminence Cardinal Tarcisio Bertone, Secretary of State of the Vatican, 
30 June, 2006 


Your Eminence, 
Grace and peace from God our Father and our Lord Jesus Christ! 


It is my great pleasure to congratulate you sincerely on your appointment by the 
Holy Father to be the Vatican Secretary of State. May the Spirit of God, a Spirit 
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of wisdom, understanding, compassion and truth, accompany you in your new 
ministry and guide your work. 


The World Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church — particularly 
through the Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity — have developed 
throughout the years a close cooperation and a “fraternal solidarity” on their com- 
mon journey towards the visible unity of the church and their common commit- 
ment to the one ecumenical movement. 


Today, in a complex world governed by strong national interests and goals, the 
ethical witness of faith is of growing importance. We have for many years bene- 
fited from good cooperation with the Holy See in addressing some of the crucial 
issues of our time from the perspective of the churches’ commitment to peace and 
reconciliation. In particular I would like to stress the work done in affirming the 
importance of the International Criminal Court, and the critique against the war 
on Iraq. 


We are looking forward to a continued, close and good cooperation in promot- 
ing the values of multilateralism — international law, human rights and peaceful 
resolution of conflicts — as expressions of human dignity and civilized relation- 
ship among peoples and nations. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Statement on Latin America 
WCC 9th Assembly, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006 


The WCC Assembly meets for the first time in Latin America and would first 
like to express its deep thanks to the Latin American churches for having hosted 
the assembly, to the Latin American Council of Churches (CLAJ) for its work in 
the construction of unity among the Christian churches and to the National 
Council of Christian Churches in Brazil (CONIC) who generously invited the 
WCC to hold the assembly in this country. The present statement reflects issues 
and concerns received from Latin American churches. 


The assembly theme “God, in your grace, transform the world” recalls the differ- 
ent transformations the region has experienced throughout its history; a history 
where hope, life and joy prevail through the centuries as characteristics of the region 
and signs of God’s grace; a history of transformations which continue to take place 
even now. Recent elections in Latin American countries have resulted in the first 
Indigenous person to be elected as President of Bolivia and the first woman to be 
elected as President of Chile. These new political signs in the region follow other 
changes, which need to be interpreted in the context of Latin American history if 
the presence of God who renews the whole creation (Rev. 21: 5) is to be discerned. 


Recalling Latin America’s history 


After millennia of different indigenous cultures, with outstanding developments 
by, for instance, the Inca, Mayan and Tiwanacota civilizations, the “conguista” by 
the Spanish and Portuguese crowns in the XVI century gave a common recent 
history to this continent. This history, with a special recognition of the massacres 
of various indigenous populations and the introduction of slavery by the coloniz- 
ers, was especially recalled in 1992, during the commemoration of the five hun- 
dred years of the colonization by the Europeans. In the XVIII century, wars against 
the Spanish and Portuguese paved the way to freedom for most Latin American 
states. Hence, during the first half of the XIX century, most of the countries 
achieved independence. However this political independence left different nations 
still economically dependent. 


Since the wars of independence, many political leaders have called for the unity 
of the different Latin American states and in the last two hundred years many 
attempts to develop a Latin American unity have been made. Today, in the frame- 
work of the global political trends, which support regional integration, such unity 
is vital. Churches in the region have clearly stated that current efforts to build 
bridges between states should be based not only on economic trade agreements 
but should also respond to the needs and rights of the people, especially the weak 
and vulnerable. In this way, the path towards unity may be a sign of the broth- 
erhood and sisterhood to which God calls all human beings. 
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Several voices in the assembly pointed to the struggle for life and dignity, which 
has been a constant experience of Latin American people. Throughout history 
they have faced wars within and between states, confrontations, authoritative 
regimes and dictatorships, as well as irresponsible policies by governments and 
multinational corporations which have irreparably damaged their environment. 
Tribute should be paid to the testimony of thousands of Christians and other peo- 
ple of goodwill who gave their lives for human rights, dignity and care for the 
creation. Monsignor Romero from El Salvador, Mauricio Lopez from Argentina, 
Chico Mendes from Brazil and Yolanda Céron from Colombia, are a few names 
among thousands, most of them unknown. The blood of these martyrs has helped 
to fertilize the seeds of God’s kingdom, which have borne the fruits of solidarity, 
life and democracy. 


Overcoming poverty and injustice 


Unjust distribution of wealth, natural resources and opportunities has generated 
poverty, which dramatically affects the region. According to UN statistics, now 
as for decades, more than 40 percent of the population still lives in poverty, while 
20 percent live in extreme poverty. This cannot be considered separately from the 
implementation of structural adjustment programmes developed by the govern- 
ments as a requisite from the international financial institutions like the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. The privatization of state companies 
brought in short-term relief and economic welfare in a few cases, but in the medi- 
um and long-term perspective, many judge that the implementation of these 
kinds of policies has worsened the situation of the region, with huge economic 
crises in the late ’90s and early 2000s occurring in several countries. Though in 
the last years, at the macro-economic level, the region seems to have recovered 
from these crises, poverty continues to be a challenge for governments and soci- 
eties and a scandal for the churches. Even in those countries where poverty is rel- 
atively less, the gap between the rich and the poor is enormous and the distribu- 
tion of wealth continues to be unjust. 


The external debt has been a heavy burden for decades. Churches in the region 
have clearly stated the debt is unjust, illegitimate and immoral because it had 
been contracted during dictatorships with the complicity of international finan- 
cial institutions and has already been paid. However, the need to continue to pay 
the service of the debt has prevented the implementation of effective social poli- 
cies in most of the countries, seriously affecting education, health and work con- 
ditions. Furthermore, as a consequence of the economic crises, migration has 
increased and millions of Latin Americans are now living in other countries in 
the region, the United States or in Europe, their remittances to family members 
back home becoming one of the most important incomes in some Latin American 
countries. 


This economic situation further increases the exclusion of vulnerable groups such 
as Indigenous Peoples, African descendants and rural populations. Indigenous 
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Peoples continue to struggle for the recognition of indigenous rights. African 
descendants in Brazil, as well as in other countries in the region, still carry the 
consequences of slavery, which has prevented them from fully exercising their 
rights as they continue to suffer racism, violence and discrimination. In a region 
where poverty has often been related to issues of land ownership, landless move- 
ments in different countries, particularly in Brazil, have been claiming access to 
land. Churches and the ecumenical movement cannot be deaf to the cries of the 
poor and excluded in the region. Poverty is unacceptable in a region which is 
extremely rich in natural resources. The tragedy is that these have often been 
exploited in a way that has destroyed the environment through, for example, the 
contamination of rivers in large areas. Indeed the whole planet is threatened 
through the deforestation of the Amazonian region. 


Healing the wounds of violence 


Violence continues to be a major problem of the region. Some countries contin- 
ue to face the consequences of political violence. In Colombia, for example, the 
armed conflict between political actors has largely affected the civil society. Because 
of this confrontation, thousands, mostly innocent people, have died and more 
than three million people have been internally displaced. The conflict has gone 
beyond national borders, having a serious impact on neighbouring countries. 
Colombian churches have strengthened their work with victims and have clear- 
ly asked the Government of Colombia and armed groups to look for a negotiat- 
ed solution of the conflict which could bring peace with justice. 


Close to the region and to the Latin American churches’ concern, Haiti is anoth- 
er country which has experienced extreme violence during the last years and 
experienced a political crisis, because of internal and external factors. Despite of 
the presence of a UN stabilization force, violence continues, especially in Port- 
au-Prince. The recently held elections, after many postponements, although 
important in the need to re-establish democracy in the country, have not brought 
peace. There is still an urgent need for a broad national dialogue and a process 
of reconciliation to heal the wounds of the country. The international commu- 
nity should strengthen its support to the Haitian people in their struggle against 
poverty, for the reconstruction of democratic institutions and care for the envi- 
ronment. 


The dramatic situations in which these countries live cannot be considered in an 
isolated way. They reflect a larger phenomenon, which affects the whole region. 
The new dynamics of militarism that have developed in the last years in the region 
threaten to become even more apparent with the establishment of new US mili- 
tary bases in different countries, such as Ecuador and Paraguay. However, the 
influence of the United States in the region is not new. For decades the US has 
influenced decision-making processes in politics, economics and culture, has sup- 
ported dictatorships and authoritative regimes, and under the concern for hemi- 
spheric security the US has trained the Latin American military. 
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A particular focus of the US agenda for the region has been Cuba. A blockade 
imposed in the sixties by the US Government has continued to seriously affect 
the Cuban population. This blockade, condemned several times by the WCC, has 
been hardened during the current US administration. Nevertheless, Cuba has 
managed to develop effective policies regarding health, education and culture. 
Civil and political rights need to be further improved if the country is to respond 
to the process of economic transformation which is occurring. Spaces for dialogue 
between the different sectors of the society and the government are urgently nec- 
essary. 


Urban, domestic, ethnic, gender or youth violence is also experienced in Latin 
America on a daily basis. Youth gangs (“maras”) are spreading in most Central 
American countries. The churches have especially addressed the major problem 
of the proliferation of small arms. The Decade to Overcome Violence during 2006 
will be the opportunity in the region to tackle some of the faces of violence and 
bring the efforts of the churches together to build a culture of peace. 


Struggling for life and dignity 


The peoples of Latin America have struggled hard to build peace with justice and 
achieve democratic regimes. Victims and human rights organizations, together 
with churches in many countries, have been at the forefront of this struggle. The 
Inter-American System should be strengthened to contribute to implement the 
rule of law and to deal more effectively with human rights violations and impuni- 
ty in several countries. 


Moreover, in recent years many countries have made significant changes through 
presidential elections, as an expression of participatory democracy of the peoples. 
Candidates and parties who have shown more sensitivity to the needs and rights 
of the peoples have often been elected. New governments have stood up in a 
stronger way in confronting international financial institutions, trade agreements 
and subsidized agriculture in northern countries. Internal policies, more respect- 
ful of human rights and addressing poverty, hunger and other social needs have 
been developed. These governments have raised hope in the region and beyond, 
though the strong limitations they are facing, and the contradictions and corrup- 
tion which threaten some of them, should not be overlooked. 


Churches accompanying the peoples of Latin America 


Christianity was brought to the region with the colonizers during the XVI and 
following centuries and has not been without controversies. Many times the per- 
secution of those who did not accept the Christian faith caused thousands of casu- 
alties. But through their history, the faith experience of the Indigenous, African, 
mestizo and European descendants, has developed a Latin American face of Christianity. 


For a long time, Latin America has been known as the Roman Catholic conti- 
nent. But the composition of Christianity has changed over the centuries. In the 
19th century, for instance, the Protestant and Anglican churches came to serve 
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in the continent and the Orthodox Church was established and has contributed 
to build the social fabric of different communities. In the last decades, Evangelical 
churches, mainly Pentecostal ones, have been growing systematically and in some 
countries have become important percentages of the population. Responding to 
the need to grant equal treatment to all religions, raised by many WCC member 
churches, improvements have been made in some national legislations to recog- 
nize their rights. 


Ecumenism has made important contributions to the history of Latin America, 
particularly in recent times. Churches and ecumenical organizations in the region 
have played a key role in struggling against dictatorial and authoritarian regimes 
and defending human rights all over the region. The WCC, through different 
programmes, and particularly through its Human Rights Resources Office for 
Latin America, and together with CLAI, has been closely accompanying and sup- 
porting the churches and ecumenical, human rights and victims’ organizations 
in their work to combat impunity, achieve peace agreements after civil wars, 
strengthen democracy and build up reconciliation. 


The struggle for human dignity by the churches can be traced back to the fervent 
defence of the Indigenous Peoples by Christians like Fray Bartolomé de las Casas 
in the 16th century. The struggle for human dignity has been a pillar of Latin 
American theology ever since. This particular consideration for the poor, the mar- 
ginalized and the excluded in different societies throughout history has been at 
the origins of the particular theological approach known as Liberation Theology. 
Strongly incarnated in the social struggles of the 1960s and 1970s, more recent- 
ly it has expanded its foci towards the economic, ecological, gender and inter- 
religious dimensions. Therefore, nurtured in this theological methodology root- 
ed in a deep spiritual experience, Latin American Christianity has become deeply 
involved in defending, caring and celebrating life in its multiple manifestations, 
recognizing God’s presence in every life expression and especially in human life. 
This experience has been a gift of God to the whole church. 


Resolution: 
The Ninth Assembly, meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 14-23 February, 2006: 


a) Adopts the statement on Latin America. 


b) Commends the Latin American churches in their work to overcome poverty 
and injustice, heal the wounds of violence, struggle for life and dignity, grant 
equal treatment to all religions in national legislations and asks them to further 
develop their work and reflection on issues such as grace, economy, gender, youth, 
disability, ethnicity, ecology and violence as part of their contribution to the ecu- 
menical movement and in preparation for CLAI’s Assembly in 2007. 


c) Invites churches, ecumenical organizations and other civil society groups to 
have an active participation in the “Decade to Overcome Violence: Churches 
Seeking Reconciliation and Peace” which focuses this year on Latin America. 
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d) Appeals to WCC member churches and staff to emphasize the exchange with 
Latin American churches and ecumenical organizations and look for new ways of 
interacting with the churches and peoples of the region. 


e) Encourages Latin American peoples to continue in their struggle to build new 
societies which respect the dignity of the whole creation and pay special atten- 
tion to the most vulnerable and excluded, including Indigenous Peoples and 
African descendants, and to share their visions, concerns and lessons learned with 
peoples of other regions. 


f) Calls on Latin American governments to strengthen their work towards a more 
effective integration of the region to face the challenges of the present world; to 
look for effective policies to overcome poverty, injustice and the degradation of 
the environment; to strengthen the rule of law and the respect and promotion of 
human rights and dignity and to continue to look for ways of enhancing democ- 
racy in their countries. 


g) Urges the international community, the states and international financial insti- 
tutions to recognize the illegitimacy of the external debt that burdens the region 
as well as to revise the rationale of free trade agreements in order to effectively 
respond to the needs of the population and to the concerns expressed recently by 
the churches in the region regarding the consequences for peasants, workers and 
communities’ rights, the environment and citizen's participation. 


ARGENTINA 


Fraternal greetings 
Letter to the churches and ecumenical bodies in Argentina, 7 October, 2003 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 


May I take the opportunity of the visit to Argentina by our old friend and col- 
league Charles Harper, who is attending a meeting of the Ecumenical Movement 
for Human Rights, to send you a message of fraternal greetings. Let me repeat 
the apostolic greeting “Grace and peace be with you” (1 Thess. 1:1) with which 
I began my letter of support and solidarity to the churches of Argentina, at a time 
when the country was going through a deep political, ethical and spiritual crisis. 


Much has changed in Argentina in the last eighteen months. The courageous 
witness of the churches, together with the determination of other groups and 
movements in civil society, has led to the emergence of a new mindset and the 
election of anew government. In my letter of January 2002 I said, “It will be nec- 
essary to appeal to the sense of responsibility of the political community in order 
to overcome corruption, impunity and the abuse of power and to take immedi- 
ate, concrete steps towards real national reconciliation based on justice. In the 
present situation this can only be done by strengthening democracy and the respect 
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and defence of human rights, which are the expression of the care for life which 
the Creator God has placed in our hands.” 


These words still apply, but we note with relief and gratitude that the new 
government under President Nestor Kirchner has begun to implement the changes 
of policy that the churches and other social groupings have been demanding. 


This is clear in particular with regard to changes in the legislation relating to 
the violations of human rights committed during the rule of the Military Junta 
from 1976 to 1983. The laws on “full stop” and “due obedience”, which includ- 
ed an amnesty and impunity for those responsible for brutal acts of repression, 
were yet a further violation of the dignity of the victims and their families and 
an insult to all those in Argentina who are committed to justice and the rule of 
law. The repeal of these laws by the Parliament of Argentina last August has 
restored the essential confidence in the political and legal process and reaffirmed 
its commitment to human rights which, today more than ever, requires the sup- 
port of the international community. Therefore I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you and, through you, all the Christians and the people of Argentina 
for this action which has restored the dignity of the Argentinean nation. In once 
again expressing our solidarity with all those in the churches and in civil society 
who have fought for the recognition and defence of human rights, we are delight- 
ed to know that justice has been restored and that the people of Argentina can 
now engage in a process of true national reconciliation. 


May God continue to bless you in your ecumenical ministry. 
With fraternal greetings, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


30th anniversary of the Permanent Assembly on Human Rights (APDH), 
Letter to the Presidents of the APDH, Bishop Aldo Etchegoyen, Mons. Miguel Hesayne, 
Dr Alberto Pedroncini and Members of the Board and Presidium, 15 December, 2005 


Dear Friends, 
We send you our warmest greetings from Geneva. 
We are delighted to join you in celebrating the 30 years of existence of APDH. 


Throughout these years APDH has demonstrated an unswerving commitment 
to human rights in their widest sense. APDH was set up in response to the vio- 
lence and violations of human rights, especially civil and political rights, under 
the military dictatorship in Argentina. From the outset it has been a courageous 
network cutting across sectorial lines to unite the efforts of different social, polit- 
ical, religious and popular circles for the defence of human rights and dignity. 
After the dictatorship, APDH was able to open up its spectrum of action to include 
economic, social and cultural rights and the right to development. 
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I would like to emphasize two aspects of APDH over these three decades which 
have seemed to us particularly significant: its ethical commitment and its ecu- 
menical character. The first of these meant adopting a holistic approach to the 
subject of human rights, tackling the struggle for justice on a wide variety of 
fronts, ranging from work with adults, education, women, children and young 
people, health care, to legal aspects, peace-building, the right to development 
and international relations. The different committees in various provinces in 
Argentina focused their work on serious local problems. 


The second aspect is obviously specially close to the vision we hold in World 
Council of Churches. APDH for its part has reached beyond the Christian church- 
es and included representatives of other religious traditions in its governing bod- 
ies. This has made APDH an outstanding witness to the commitment of the dif- 
ferent religious organizations to the cause of justice, peace and democracy, not 
only in Argentina but, I would go so far as to say, in the region and, indeed, the 
world. 


The World Council of Churches has always been close to APDH, supporting 
its work in different ways from the beginning. Members of its Board and Presidium 
belong to our Central Committee, to the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs (CCIA) or honour us with a visit, notably when their work with the dif- 
ferent UN agencies for the defence of human rights brings them to Geneva. On 
behalf of our General Secretary, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, the Director of the Churches’ 
Commission on International Affairs (CCIA), Mr Peter Weiderud, the Coordinator 
of the Latin America and Caribbean Desk, Ms Marta Palma and myself, please 
accept our respectful and fraternal greetings. 


We would very much like to be able to raise our glasses with you this evening 
to mark the thirty years of ADPH'’s activities. Despite the distance that separates 
us, our hearts are with you at this important landmark. May we, symbolically, 
raise our glasses and drink a toast not so much to the thirty years that have gone, 
but to the years that are to come, that APDH may continue its mission in defence 
of life, justice, peace and democracy. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr Guillermo Kerber 


Programme Executive 


BOLIVIA 


Appeal for peace based on justice 
Letter to the Christian churches and all the people of Bolivia, 19 October, 2003 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 
Grace and peace to you from the heart! 


Geographical distance has not prevented us from being profoundly moved by 
the news reaching us from Bolivia in recent weeks. The Bolivian people have 
mobilized, taking over La Paz and there have been demonstrations in other cities 
as well. 


A shadow has been cast on the recent events by the deaths of more than 100 
people, with more than 400 others injured. 


We urge the new government, and notably the President, Mr Carlos de Meza 
Gisbert, to listen to the voice of the people and to steer the country towards a 
lasting peace. Dialogue is urgently needed in order to rebuild the country with 
the involvement of the people, and create a strong democracy based on right and 
justice. In the words of the prophet: “The effect of righteousness will be peace, 
and the result of righteousness, quiet and trust for ever.” (Isa. 32:17) 


In this new stage we are particularly concerned about the fate of all those who 
are excluded from society — the poor, the indigenous people, women and chil- 
dren. They are the most vulnerable and they are the ones who suffer most from 
the consequences of this conflict. 


We join in prayer and witness with the churches of Bolivia which, through 
their words and actions, have set an outstanding example of Christ’s discipleship, 
urging that justice and peace may reign. 


May God be with the people of Bolivia, the churches and their pastors, that 
they may find peace based on justice, and that democracy and right relations 
among all the Bolivian people may be strengthened. 


With fraternal greetings, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern for state of crisis in Bolivia 
Letter to the churches of Bolivia, 3 June, 2005 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 


We have followed with concern the events of recent weeks in Bolivia which 
have once again thrown the State of Bolivia into a state of crisis, with large-scale 
movements in different parts of the country. We have read with attention the 
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recent letter calling for general agreement signed by the leaders of three differ- 
ent churches in Bolivia. 


The letter left us with mixed feelings; on the one hand, sorrow at the suffer- 
ing of the Bolivian people and, on the other, the joy of knowing that the church- 
es have united to let their prophetic voice be heard at this difficult juncture in 
the nation’s history, which may also prove to be a moment of &azros, a propitious 
time for the transforming action of God’s grace and the building of a new Bolivia. 


The letter from the ecumenical leaders pointed out the importance of going 
beyond simplistic and superficial analysis and examining the structural roots of 
the crisis. Among the latter, they highlight the fact that the state “does not rec- 
ognize its original sons and daughters and grant them full and effective partici- 
pation as citizens”. The exclusion of the indigenous peoples from the social and 
political life of the country, which is unfortunately the case in other countries as 
well, is one of the obstacles to the building of a true and strong democracy. 


During my visit to Bolivia in November last year, I had the opportunity to see 
for myself the rich heritage of the indigenous peoples in your country as well as 
the situation of poverty, marginalization and rejection in which they live. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ calls us to work for an inclusive society in which the most 
vulnerable, the excluded, in biblical language, the poor, receive special attention. 


In recent years Bolivia has seen several movements of protest by the people. 
expressing the wish for change that will make it possible to satisfy the people’s 
basic needs, with greater participation in political decision-making and the full 
exercise of their rights. In this process it is essential that all future action should 
be guided by the criterion of the protection of life in all its manifestations, as the 
Christian leaders say in their letter. 


The prophet Jeremiah warned against bad leaders who exploit the people instead 
of serving them. But he also announced the presence of good shepherds who would 
care for the people so that they need not be afraid (cf. Jer. 23:3-4), and the com- 
ing of a new age. “The days are surely coming, says the Lord, when I will raise 
up for David a righteous branch, and he shall reign as king and deal wisely, and 
shall execute justice and righteousness in the land.” VJJer. 23:5-6) 


The next assembly of the World Council of Churches will be held in Porto 
Alegre in February 2006, with the theme “God in your grace, transform the 
world”. We pray this prayer for Bolivia today. We invite all the churches to unite 
in prayer that the grace of God may transform the heart of Bolivia so that, under 
just and honest leadership, it may obtain justice, happiness and dignity for all its 
men and women. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message of congratulations on election as President of the Republic of 
Bolivia 
Letter to H.E. Mr Evo Morales, President of the Republic of Bolivia, 31 January, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


It is with great joy and hope that I would like to offer you my congratulations 
on your election and assumption of office as President of the Republic of Bolivia. 
Your accession to the post reasserts the spiritual values of the indigenous peoples 
of the Andes, as could be seen in Tihuanaco, and fills not only Bolivians with hope 
but also millions of indigenous peoples in Latin America and around the world, 
as well as all those who share the values expressed in your eloquent speech of 
acceptance, when you spoke of “changing the course of history, ending the oppres- 
sion, injustice and discrimination of 500 years... without hatred or rancour.” 


Your recent gesture of making a significant reduction in your own salary shows 
your responsible approach to your task as President. The effects of this will be felt 
throughout the administration, in which we appreciate the appointment to sen- 
ior positions of Christians committed to the struggle for justice. The people of 
Bolivia are longing for peace, justice and reconciliation and have confidence that 
your government will make significant progress in this direction. 


In November 2004 I had the opportunity to visit your beautiful country and 
see at first hand the difficulties your people are living through, especially the 
indigenous communities. Moved by this visit I sent a letter to the churches in 
Bolivia in June last year, in response to the Ecumenical Pastoral Letter headed 
“Let us all agree”. This message said, “The exclusion of the indigenous peoples from the 
social and political life of the country, which unfortunately happens in other countries as 
well, is one of the obstacles to the building of a true and strong democracy.” Your election 
marks a historical turning point. We join our good wishes to those of all the peo- 
ple of Bolivia and our brothers and sisters in Latin America who are hoping for 
far-reaching changes in the years ahead to restore their violated dignity. 


In two weeks time, from 14 to 23 February, the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches will be meeting at Porto Alegre, Brazil, on the theme “God in your 
grace, transform the world”. This will be the first time in the WCC’s fifty-year 
history that an assembly has been held in Latin America. Significant political 
changes in the region, not least your election, will provide an eminently suitable 
setting in which to think together about God who transforms the world by his 
grace and to renew our commitment to peace, justice and reconciliation. 


May I end by wishing you every success in the difficult task that lies ahead of 
you, so that the dreams of millions of people in Bolivia, Latin America and the 
world may become possible. You may be assured that the member churches of 
the WCC will continue to work and pray for a future of greater justice and soli- 
darity in Bolivia. 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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BRAZIL 


Expression of concern at the increase of incidences of violence 
Letter to the churches in Brazil, 18 May, 2006 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


We are shocked by the news we have received from your country during the 
last couple of days. The unprecedented violence unleashed in Sao Paulo by crim- 
inal gangs has resulted in the death of more than a hundred people, including 
members of law enforcement agencies. Valuable public properties have been wan- 
tonly destroyed. As your people face these tragic developments, we wish to assure 
you of our solidarity and our prayers. 


As sounds of gunshots and violence resound, we hope that the call of the church- 
es and civil society for peace and an end to violence will prevail. It is pertinent 
that churches are not only shocked by the actions of a criminal organization, but 
have also taken note of the inadequacy of the legal system and the overcrowding 
of prisons. Reforms have been difficult because of corruption, impunity and lack 
of political will. 


We pray that the witness of the churches of Brazil may give hope and mean- 
ing to the people in these times of fear and terror. We lift up in our prayers those 
families who have lost their near and dear ones. 


As we send this letter, the first Executive Committee meeting of the World 
Council of Churches after the 9th Assembly in Porto Alegre is taking place in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The members of the Committee join us in offering their 
heart-felt condolences, through you, to the victims of these ghastly events. 


We in the World Council of Churches are concerned at the increase of inci- 
dences of violence in your country and in the region. It is precisely for this rea- 
son that the focus of the Decade to Overcome Violence for the year 2006 is Latin 
America. We hope — together with the churches of the region — we can contribute 
to overcoming this scourge of violence that is destroying our societies. 


May God give you the strength of the faith and of hope to be witnesses to His 
Love as you come together to promote a culture of peace and non-violence. 


Your brothers in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, WCC General Secretary 
Rev. Dr Walter Altmann, WCC Moderator 


CHILE 


Congratulations on presidential election 
Letter to Dr Michelle Bachelet, President-Elect of Chile, 20 January, 2006 


Dear Dr Bachelet, 


It is with great pleasure that we at the World Council of Churches received the 
results of the presidential election which gave you a clear majority of the votes 
with a wide margin. On behalf of our general secretary, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, 
who had the opportunity of visiting your country in November 2004 and met 
with the “Ministro Secretario General de Gobierno”, as well as on behalf of our 
colleagues, we send our sincere congratulations for this important victory which, 
without a doubt, is a victory not only for Chileans but for all those in the ecu- 
menical movement who share the values of justice and solidarity that you stand 
for. 


We share with you, the churches and the Chilean people, a vision of a country 
that practises solidarity, fellowship, inclusivity and respect for God’s creation. In 
this spirit we trust that your presidency will contribute to overcoming the alarm- 
ing inequalities which exist in Chilean society. We also share the aspirations of a 
country that fully guarantees freedom of religion, and that values and provides 
spaces for all churches to contribute to building a country of sisters and brothers. 
As you rightly said in your speech, Chile has already made great progress towards 
building this vision and we believe that it will be possible to go even further at 
this stage under your leadership. 


The WCC will hold its 9th Assembly next month in Porto Alegre. This is the 
first time a WCC assembly is being held in Latin America. We believe that, at 
this moment in the history of Latin America and the world, Chile is being called 
to play an even greater role in furthering international dialogue and cooperation 
so that during this millennium we may make progress towards greater under- 
standing and more justice in the distribution of resources, as opposed to their 
excessive concentration which we are witnessing today. This dialogue and coop- 
eration should enable us to value the cultural and spiritual richness that each com- 
munity, country or region contributes to life on this planet. 


We, as the WCC, will continue to help you, through the churches in Chile, to 
fulfill your dreams for your country that works towards greater solidarity and fel- 
lowship towards its people and the other nations of the world. 


Marta Palma, Latin America Desk 
Guillermo Kerber, CCIA 


COLOMBIA 


Appeal for security and human rights of the director of the Justice and Life 
Project 
Letter to H.E. Dr Alvaro Uribe Vélez, President of the Republic Colombia, 27 August, 
2004 


Your Excellency, 
Please accept our respectful greetings from Geneva. 


We have been informed by various sources in which we have complete confi- 
dence, of the renewed outbreak of harassment and threats to the life and physi- 
cal integrity of Prof. Lilia Solano, director of the Justice and Life Project, and 
coordinator of the Camillo Torres Restrepo Chair at the Faculty of Law and Political 
and Social Sciences at the National University of Colombia. Such harassment and 
threats have escalated seriously in the past few days. 


Prof. Solano is a respected member of the international ecumenical movement. 
Her training in philosophy and political science is accompanied by her outstand- 
ing Christian commitment and courageous witness in the struggle for life, peace 
and justice in Colombia. She has been invited on numerous occasions by the World 
Council of Churches, and in particular our Commission on International Affairs, 
to take part in different events organized in Geneva, New York and elsewhere in 
the world. On every occasion we have appreciated her intellectual capability and 
her ethical honesty in defending human dignity in Colombia. 


Endorsing the criminal complaint filed by Prof. Solano before the Fiscal General 
of Colombia, and the appeals by various organizations, we ask the Colombian 
Government: 


1. to take effective measures necessary to guarantee the life and physical integri- 
ty of Prof. Lilia Solano; 


2.  tocarry out a full criminal and disciplinary investigation into the authors of 
these threats, with due trial and appropriate penalties; 


3. to be mindful of its obligations with respect to the security and protection 
of those working for the defence of human rights, and in the light of these, 
to take the immediate and effective measures necessary to ensure that Prof. 
Solano and the members of the Justice and Life Project can continue their 
work of defending human rights, without danger. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dr Guillermo Kerber, 
Interim Coordinator, CCIA 


A Global Peace Strategy for overcoming the human rights and humanitar- 
ian crisis in Colombia 
Joint oral intervention by Franciscans International, the Lutheran World Federation, 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the World Council of Churches at the 
UN Commission on Human Rights’ 61st Session, 14 March-22 April, 2005, cf. 
Human Rights, p. 73. 


CUBA 


Appeal for incarcerated scholars, political dissidents and members of human 
rights groups 
Letter to H.E. Fidel Castro, President of the Republic of Cuba, 15 April, 2003 


Your Excellency, 


I have fond memories of my visit to your beautiful country in October 1999. 
I particularly remember meeting with Your Excellency after dinner on my final 
evening. This gave me and other church leaders a unique opportunity to share 
insights on a variety of subjects, ranging from theology and spirituality to histo- 
ry. Since returning to Geneva, colleagues have kept me informed about develop- 
ments in Cuba. 


Today, Iam writing to express my concern at the recent developments in Cuba. 
We are aware that Cuba has recently experienced an increase in external pressures 
and interference in its sovereignty and independence, especially by the Government 
of the United States of America. This may have forced the hands of the authori- 
ties to stave off possible subversion. However, they should exercise restraint and 
not allow events to jeopardize the integrity of the Cuban Revolution. 


The World Council of Churches is shocked and dismayed at the news of the 
recent crackdown by the Cuban authorities on members of human rights groups, 
scholars, and political dissidents. According to reports received, over seventy peo- 
ple have been incarcerated for exercising their right to freedom of expression 
through organizations such as the Varela Project. 


The World Council of Churches regrets that some of those detained, though 
charged with the serious offence of “provocative and subversive activities”, were 
tried by the Court under summary procedures. The accused received heavy sen- 
tences ranging from six to twenty-eight years. In view of the summary nature of 
the proceedings, the gravity of the charges, and the severity of the punishment 
awarded, the World Council of Churches is of the considered view that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice. The accused should have been tried according to 
due process of law rather than under Articles 479 and 480 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code which, as we understand them, are applicable in exceptional cases only and 
should not have been applied to the case in hand. Such action would have ensured 
a fair trial for the accused. 
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The World Council of Churches is concerned that the heavy sentences handed 
down to the accused by the Court will have a negative impact on Cuban society 
as well as on the families of the accused. They will be subjected to long periods 
of separation that will have an adverse effect on the lives of the children. 


We therefore urge the Cuban authorities to reconsider the orders of detention 
and the sentences awarded to those convicted as a result of the 18th March crack- 
down. They should be released immediately. Such action by the authorities will 
serve to increase the credibility of Your Excellency’s Government. 


I assure you of the constant prayers of the World Council of Churches and its 
many members who share our concern for the peace and prosperity of the Cuban 
people. May God bless and guide you in the path of compassion and magnanim- 


ity. 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Message of solidarity 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches and Christian churches in Cuba, 15 April, 
2005 . 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 


We give you our fraternal greetings and hope that God will continue to be 
present with you and bless your ministry in your lovely country. 


In the midst of the war in Iraq, the recent news from Cuba has been a focus of 
attention for us at the World Council of Churches. The arrest and trial of seven- 
ty people at the beginning of this month prompted me to write to express our 
concern to the President of Cuba, Fidel Castro, who did us the courtesy of receiv- 
ing me and the ecumenical delegation which visited Cuba in 1999. 


The summary nature of the trial and the extreme severity of the sentences hand- 
ed down, in our view, contravene the basic norms of the administration of jus- 
tice. The effects this will have on the families of the accused are a cause for alarm 
for persons and organizations engaged in humanitarian work. 


We are fully aware of the constant pressure brought to bear on Cuba by the 
Government of the United States, which we condemn. In particular we are con- 
cerned about the situation of the five Cuban citizens accused of terrorism, whose 
trial in the United States has been marked by a series of irregularities. We know 
of the care and concern the churches of Cuba have demonstrated for these people. 
We are with you in your efforts and pray that justice will finally be done in their 
case, just as we hope that justice will prevail in the case of the Cubans tried in 
Cuba at the beginning of this month. 
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In a world thrown into turmoil by the illegal and immoral war in Iraq, church- 
es all over the world have spoken out in condemnation of this escalation of vio- 
lence and belligerence. We have repeatedly expressed our concern that interna- 
tional law and justice should take precedence over the vested interests of a few 
nations. The application of law and justice as set out in international treaties has 
to be the norm within countries as well. These are the only guarantee of genuine 
democracy. 


While expressing our concern about the situation mentioned above, we pray 
for all the Cuban people and for the churches of Cuba that they may continue in 
solidarity, bearing fraternal and prophetic witness in their beautiful island. 


With fraternal greetings in Christ, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Confirmation of the WCC’s solidarity with the churches and people of Cuba 


Letter to the Honourable Canon Pablo Odén Marichal, Priest at the Episcopal Church of 
Cuba, 9 May, 2003 


Dear Brother Marichal, 


First let me thank you for your letter, which I have read with close attention. 
I believe that, far from being unusual, the sincerity you mention is an essential 
element in relations between human beings and especially between Christian 
believers and the churches. 


As a former president of the Cuban Council of Churches, you must be aware 
of the World Council of Churches’ unwavering solidarity with the churches and 
people of Cuba. My letter to the President of Cuba does not in any way alter our 
position in this respect; it simply reflects the World Council of Churches’ con- 
cern about the form in which the Government of Cuba has reacted to what it saw 
as a provocation and increased aggressiveness on the part of the United States. 


Regrettably, the case of Cuba is not unique. The World Council of Churches 
has repeatedly spoken out against the unilateralism of the United States, which 
ignores international law and the resolutions of the United Nations. Our recent 
public rejection of the present war in Iraq is one obvious example of this. We have 
emphatically stated that the war against Iraq conducted by the United States and 
its allies is immoral, illegal and unjustified. In making our statements we are 
therefore not guided by any concern to avoid pressure. To do so would be to betray 
the history of the World Council of Churches which we are honoured to contin- 
ue. 


Having read numerous analyses of the recent situation in Cuba, from both 
inside and outside the country, I understand the reasons that have led you to inter- 
pret the letter as you do, but once again I want to assure you that we have a pro- 
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found respect for the process that has brought Cuba to a foremost place not only 
in Latin America and the Caribbean, but in the world, in the matter of education 
and health care. Clearly this does not prevent us from conveying our concern, 
especially when speaking to a country to which we feel so close. As we under- 
stand it, this action is part of our prophetic task as the World Council of Churches. 


In the very difficult time that Cuba and the rest of the world are living though 
at present, we have a special need for the light of the Spirit of the Risen Christ 
to give us discernment in questions of this kind. We humbly pray for the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit for the World Council of Churches and for the Christians 
and churches of Cuba so that, together, we may continue to build peace and jus- 
tice. 


Together with my fraternal greetings may I also convey to you the greetings of 
the many colleagues who are closely following events in Cuba. 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Confirmation of the WCC’s solidarity with the churches and people of Cuba 
Letter to Dr Reinerio Arce, President of the Cuban Council of Churches, 9 May, 2003 


Dear Brother Reinerio, 


You and other leaders of the Cuban Council of Churches sent me a very care- 
ful and considered reply to my letter of 15 April of this year. I thank you sincere- 
ly for it, as do my colleagues. 


I particularly appreciate the honesty and seriousness of your letter. In situa- 
tions of conflict it is vitally important to keep open lines of communication based 
on mutual trust. In fact, as you yourself point out, truthfulness is an essential ele- 
ment in our prophetic mission in preaching the gospel, since in situations of con- 
flict we ourselves can easily be the victims of distorted information and propa- 
ganda. Like you, we too would have welcomed the opportunity for wider consultation 
and we shall seriously consider the possibility of a visit to Cuba by an ecumeni- 
cal delegation in the near future. 


Dear brother, I need hardly stress that the World Council of Churches’ histo- 
ry of solidarity with the people and churches of Cuba cannot be questioned by 
anyone with a minimum of information and impartiality. Faithful to this atti- 
tude, we reaffirm our intention to continue supporting you at this time when a 
dangerous escalation of tension makes you still more vulnerable. Please be assured 
that you are not alone in the struggle for truth and justice. 


The detailed analysis you give in your letter of how you see the situation helps 
me to understand better why some people have interpreted our initiative as hos- 
tile and indefensible interference, perhaps even influenced by the aggressive media 
campaign in the United States. 
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What we are profoundly concerned about is that the severity of the Cuban 
Government’s response to the aggressive and provocative rhetoric and actions of 
the United States Government could in fact heighten the conflict and undermine 
the credibility of the Cuban position. The country would then become still more 
vulnerable, in that it seems to be furnishing precisely the “pretexts for unleash- 
ing another war” that you mention in your letter. We believed it would not be 
helpful for us to remain silent in such circumstances. This is what prompted us 
to write to you and to choose this form of communication, as being open and 
inviting dialogue. Similar expressions of concern have also come from interna- 
tional organizations and personalities, as well as from the governments of coun- 
tries which have supported Cuba for decades. 


In dialogue with you we shall continue to seek more effective ways of helping 
the dearly beloved people of Cuba in the present situation. Obviously, unsolicit- 
ed, critical advice from friends outside the country is not always accepted as an 
honest expression of solidarity, especially by people who do not know the long 
history of commitment which, at least in our case, lies behind it. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this willingness to be mutually accountable to one another that is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our precious fellowship within the ecumenical family. It is 
in this spirit that, with God’s help, we shall continue to walk with you and the 
churches in Cuba. 


We pray that in these difficult days you may be spiritually strengthened by 
the message of the resurrection and the knowledge that no principality or power 
can separate us from the love of God in Jesus Christ. 


Sincerely as ever, 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Response to the final document of the Cuban Pastoral Forum 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches, WCC member churches and ecumenical bod- 
ies in Cuba, 25 June, 2004 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


“To all you who are faithful in Christ Jesus: Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (Eph. 1:1). 


With this letter I would like to thank you for sending the World Council of 
Churches a copy of the final document of the Cuban Pastoral Forum held on 21 
May this year, which we have read carefully. 


We are again delighted to note the vitality of the ecumenical movement in 
Cuba which brought together pastors and lay people from 31 churches and ecu- 
menical institutions to study what is happening in the country, from the stand- 
point of the Christian faith. 
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We consider that the document reflects a theology deeply rooted in the Bible 
which rejects all actions that curtail or deny the “fullness of life” John 10:10) 
that Jesus brought to all men and women, and which also reaffirms the church’s 
mission of reconciliation. This dimension is particularly highlighted in the con- 
text of the “Decade to overcome violence: churches seeking reconciliation and peace” to 


which the WCC is deeply committed. 


We find your urgent appeal for Latin American and Caribbean integration very 
moving, with its references to the legacy of heroes of your continent, most notably 
José Marti. As you point out, processes of regional integration are essential in 
order to tackle the inroads of the globalization affecting the contemporary world, 
which has had serious consequences for the peoples of the South. 


We are concerned about the raft of measures approved by the President of the 
United States, George W. Bush, responding to recommendations from the 
“Committee for Aid to a free Cuba”, which he himself convened in October last 
year, calling for the strengthening of the heavy blockade that the United States 
has been enforcing against Cuba for four decades. As you rightly say in your state- 
ment, these measures have a harmful effect on families in Cuba, especially those 
coping with the greatest difficulties. Through you, may we express our solidari- 
ty to the people of Cuba in face of these measures. 


We are perturbed that these measures are part of the United States’ unilateral 
international policy which is also evident in other domains. We have repeatedly 
questioned this policy, particularly in relation to the war in Iraq, which we do 
not hesitate to designate as immoral and illegal. We hope to be able to continue 
exercising a prophetic mission in this respect, along with our sister churches in 
that country. 


Please be assured that in this difficult time for Cuba you have our prayers and 
support. The churches and people of Cuba are in our thoughts and prayers, and 
our ecumenical action. In response to the invitation I have received from the Cuban 
Council of Churches and our member churches, I hope to be able to visit your 
country next year. Moreover, as you know, other colleagues in the WCC, in col- 
laboration with representatives of churches and ecumenical organizations in Cuba, 
are preparing an ecumenical team visit to find out more about the situation in 
Cuba and the churches’ work there, to encourage their prophetic ministry and 
strengthen the ties of ecumenical fellowship. 


I close, again with the words of the Apostle Paul, and commend to God the 
churches and all the people of Cuba: “Peace be to the whole community, and love 
with faith, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (Eph. 6:23). 


May the blessing of God remain always with the churches and people of Cuba. 
Yours in Christ, 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 


General Secretary 
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Expression of sympathy for the victims of Hurricane Charley 
Letter to the Cuban Council of Churches, 26 August, 2004 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 


We have heard about the terrible aftermath of Hurricane Charley in Cuba. In 
just a few hours the destructive force of the hurricane took its toll of human lives, 
destroying thousands of homes, schools and health centres, cultural and sporting 
facilities, trees by the thousand, tens of thousands of hectares of seasonal and per- 
manent crops. The first assessments by the government put the losses at more 
than a billion US dollars, which is almost nothing in comparison to the human 
tragedy that this climate catastrophe leaves behind. 


In solidarity with the churches and people of Cuba, we send you our greetings and 
our prayers for the families of the hurricane victims; we call for international soli- 
darity for an effective response to the situation; and we pray that Cuba, and especial- 
ly its western region, may quickly recover from the consequences of the hurricane. 


Yours sincerely, 


Guillermo Kerber 
International Affairs, Peace and Human Security 


Appeal against the Second Report of the Commission for Assistance to a 
Free Cuba 
Letter to H.E. George W. Bush, President of the United States, 10 July, 2006 


Dear Mr President, 


The Second Report of the Commission for Assistance to a Free Cuba contains 
a recommendation that US churches and ecumenical agencies should cease to pro- 
vide humanitarian assistance to vulnerable Cuban children, women and men 
through the Cuban Council of Churches. This is a matter of serious concern for 
us. According to an advance copy, the report recommends that the US Government 
“{tlighten regulations for the export of humanitarian items, other than agricul- 
tural or medical commodities, to ensure that exports are consigned to entities 
that support independent civil society and are not regime administered or con- 
trolled organizations, such as the Cuban Council of Churches.” 


In my letter of June 2004 to the Cuban churches, issued after the meeting of the 
Cuban Pastoral Forum, I regretted the implementation of the recommendations of 
the First Report of the Commission, as these have tightened the economic embargo 
and adversely affected the Cuban families in vulnerable situations. As I have expressed 
several times, the economic embargo goes beyond an economic and political meas- 
ure, therefore from a humanitarian and ethical perspective, it should be lifted. 


We are deeply concerned that the application of these affirmations by the US 
Government will be a serious affront to the mission of the church. National coun- 
cils of churches and regional ecumenical organizations, whether in the United 
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States, Canada, Latin America, the Caribbean, Europe, Africa, Asia or the Middle 
East, have the responsibility to relate to their counterparts throughout the world 
in pursuance of their common mission tasks. 


The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of 348 churches from over one 
hundred countries around the world and has a constituency of more than 560 mil- 


lion Christians. It has had a long history of relationship with the Cuban Council 
of Churches. 


Last year, I had the opportunity to pay a pastoral visit to Cuba to meet WCC 
member churches in the country. I also visited the headquarters of the Cuban 
Council of Churches and was able to witness its important work for promoting 
Christian witness and service and working for human dignity in the country. During 
my visit I clearly stated that all Cuban churches should receive equal treatment 
from the state in order to meet the challenges of their pastoral ministry. Churches, 
in particular the Protestant churches, are growing in Cuba. This growth entails 
building of new churches and seminaries and access to the media in order to tack- 
le the pastoral challenges that arise in their service to the Cuban people. 


Religious freedom would be threatened if the recommendation is followed 
through by the US Government. It would also seriously burden the Christian 
mission of our sister ecumenical bodies in the United States, the Church World 
Service and the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. And, in fact, 
this US action jeopardizes all ecumenical Christian councils everywhere by set- 
ting the precedent that governments can determine who the churches can relate 
to as true Christian partners and who they cannot. 


Ecumenical Christian bodies have a right to determine their ecumenical part- 
ners and to engage with them internationally. We strongly feel that it is com- 
pletely inappropriate for the US Government, or any government, to determine 
who is and who is not a legitimate national council of churches, and to restrict 
or deny Christian fellowship and humanitarian assistance to any particular nation- 
al church council, including the Cuban Council of Churches. 


In our judgment such an action would be a gross violation of religious free- 
dom and a remarkably aggressive interference in religious matters for which no 
government has the right or the spiritual competence. 


For these reasons we ask you to place no burden on the ability of US churches 
and ecumenical organizations to engage in Christian fellowship and to provide 
humanitarian assistance to vulnerable Cuban brothers and sisters through the 
Cuban Council of Churches. 


We pray God may guide your decisions and bless abundantly the American 
people, 


Yours sincerely, 


Rey. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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EL SALVADOR 


Message of condolences following the assassination of pastors of the 
Salvadorian Lutheran Church 
Joint letter sent to Bishop Dr Medardo Gémez, Iglesia Luterana Salvadorena, 6 
November, 2006 


Dear Reverend Bishop, 


It is with deep distress and pain that we have learnt about the shameful assassi- 
nation of Francisco and Jesus de Carrillo, a couple who served as pastors of the 
Salvadorian Lutheran Church, at the moment when they were leaving the church 
of Montes de Pensbert where they were leading a worship service with the local 
community. 


As members of one body we feel in our own flesh the deep pain and the despair 
caused by these violent killings. We humbly accept these feelings as one more 
proof of our fragility as human beings, and of the deep links of solidarity and 
mutuality that Christ creates within his universal church. 


We are aware of the fact that unfortunately these cruel events have become a daily 
occurrence in Salvadorian society, making human life increasingly precarious and 
the population more vulnerable to becoming victims of such violence. Therefore, 
we as ecumenical organizations linked to the Salvadorian Lutheran Church, want 
to raise our voice in condemnation of these and all the killings that are extin- 
guishing the precious gift of life of men, women, youth and children in El Salvador. 


We call upon the authorities to undertake a speedy and accurate investigation of 
the facts and to bring those responsible to justice, thus avoiding that these acts 
remain in impunity and that the social cohesion that should sustain every socie- 
ty becomes further eroded. 


We express our full solidarity with the bereaved of these pastors, calling on God 
to grant them consolation and serenity in the midst of this difficult and painful 
situation. We pray for the community in Jayaque, particularly for the two Lutheran 
communities of Pan de Vida and Montes de Pensbert, so that they may work joint- 
ly in creative and peaceful ways towards overcoming the violence that is spread- 
ing in their midst. We pray for the Salvadorian Lutheran Church, for its pastors 
and leadership, so that God grants peace and wisdom in these moments of pain 
and indignation. 


We are confident that the Salvadorian Lutheran Church will persevere in its wit- 
ness for reconciliation and peace and will neither get confused nor dragged down 
by the spiral of violence that threatens to involve an ever-increasing section of the 
Salvadorian society. Instead, the church will continue to raise its voice with prophet- 
ic clarity, announcing with words and deeds the good news of Christ, who came 
to bring life in abundance. 
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In Christ, who is the reason of our hope, 


Dr. Guillermo Kerber 

Programme Executive for Latin America and 
the Caribbean 

WCC-CCIA 


Rev. Martin Junge 

Secretary for Latin America and the Caribbean 
Department of Mission and Development 
Lutheran World Federation 


GUATEMALA 


Indigenous rights: Guatemala 
Oral statement at the UNCHR, O1st Session, Item 15, 14 March-22 April, 2005, 
cf. Human Rights, p. 73. 


HAITI 


Message of solidarity 
Letter to the Protestant Federation of Haiti and member churches, 10 September, 2003 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


I would like to address you with the words used by the Apostle Paul in his 
address to the Christians of Corinth: 


“Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the all-merciful Father, the 
God whose consolation never fails us! He comforts us in all our troubles, so that we in turn 
may be able to comfort others in any trouble of theirs and to share with them the consola- 
tion we ourselves receive from God.” (2 Cor. 1, 3-4) 


We have received and read with a lot of concern your message to the nation on 
August 7th, 2003: “Is Haiti being led to impunity, gangsterism and criminality?” The 
question you are asking seems to have an affirmative answer in the text of your 
message. You have made a very troubling analysis of the situation in your coun- 
try. Your message is very critical and demands a quick response. 


In response to the appeal you send to the international community, the World 
Council of Churches (W/CC) would like to assure you of the solidarity of its mem- 
ber churches and our attention to the situation in Haiti. Several churches are fol- 
lowing closely the developments in your country. We are convinced that the 
increased suffering of the population renders necessary, more than ever, a dialogue 
between the different parties in conflict, so that the living conditions of the Haitian 
population may truly change. 
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During the last WCC visit to Haiti in March 2002, our representatives were 
witnesses to the degree of violence in the country and they called for our church- 
es to lead a large movement of peaceful protest. Such an action is very pertinent 
in the framework of the Decade “Overcome Violence — the churches’ search for reconcil- 
tation and peace” launched by the WCC in 2001. Since this visit, the situation has 
not improved. Quite the contrary, your message underlines the constant degra- 
dation which the Haitian society suffers. The churches in Haiti have worked coura- 
geously to defend human dignity and to help the population in its fight for sur- 
vival. We pray God to bless the reconciliation efforts by the churches and the 
Christian population in Haiti. 


A joint delegation from the WCC, the Caribbean Conference of Churches and 
the World Service from the US churches will visit Haiti in November this year 
in response to an invitation from the Protestant Federation of Haiti. We believe 
this visit will be an occasion to reinforce our ties of solidarity with the churches 
and the Haitian people, and to share our common hope. 


We appeal to the Government of Haiti urgently to apply integrally the reso- 
lutions 806 and 822 from the Organization of American States. 


Please receive, dear friends, our fraternal support and prayers. As you say your- 
selves in your message: “Resist brothers and sisters. Do not pact with the Evil. 
Denounce the crimes and the criminals.” And with the Apostle Paul we say: “Mend 
your ways; take our appeal to heart; agree with one another; live in peace; and the God of 
love and peace will be with you.” (2 Cor. 13:11) 


In the communion of faith, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern on infringements of freedom of expression 
Letter to Mr Gérard Latortue, Prime Minister of the Republic of Haiti, 6 August, 
2004 


Dear Prime Minister, 


The news of the attack by armed men on the home of Mr Jean-Claude Bajeux 
and his wife Sylvie Bajeux during the night of 1 August gives us cause for grave 
concern. 


Mr Jean-Claude Bajeux is known and respected internationally for his defence 
of human rights, not least by the World Council of Churches with which he has 
been associated for many years. He has been officially accredited by the World 
Council of Churches on numerous occasions to attend the annual session of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights in Geneva. 
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The attack on the home of the Bajeux family is yet another infringement of 
democratic freedom of expression, and comes just as a debate on the reform of 
penal justice is starting in your country. 


At a time when, under your leadership, the new government of the Republic 
of Haiti means to reinstate the rule of law and take action against impunity, crim- 
inal acts like this aimed at silencing the courageous voice of Jean-Claude Bajeux 
and the Ecumenical Centre for Human Rights must be vigorously pursued and 
penalized. 


The World Council of Churches therefore appeals to you to use your authori- 
ty to ensure that no efforts are spared to find and bring to justice those responsi- 
ble for this crime. Resolute action by your government in this particular case 
would send a clear signal to the supporters of democracy in Haiti and to the inter- 
national community that the era of human rights violations and impunity in the 
country is over. Like many others, we shall be closely following the course of this 
affair, in solidarity with all those who work to defend human rights in Haiti, and 
most particularly Jean-Claude and Sylvie Bajeux. 


It is our hope that the process of reinstating the rule of law which you have 
embarked upon will at long last enable the people of Haiti to emerge from a state 
of crisis and devote their energies to the peaceful rebuilding of their country. 


Yours respectfully, 


Genevieve Jacques 
Director of Programmes 


Statement on Haiti 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 13-16 September, 2005 


The people of Haiti are presently passing through an extremely difficult period. 
The poorest country in the Americas has experienced serious social and political 
turmoil, which continues to have a huge impact on the lives of Haitians. The last 
years of former President Aristide were characterized by violence, corruption, 
impunity and chaos. In early 2004 a violent uprising forced Aristide into exile 
and an interim government was established. This government has called for elec- 
tions in November 2005. 


Despite the presence of the UN stabilization mission in Haiti (MINUSTAH) vio- 
lence by armed gangs continues to be a threat to the population, particularly in 
some areas of the capital, Port-au-Prince. Killings, rape, kidnapping and extor- 
tion are common and are used as a weapon to instill fear and insecurity amongst 
the people. In addition to the political instability, there is endemic poverty and 
environmental degradation throughout the country. 


History has been hard on Haiti which was in many ways born as a “promised 
land”. In 1804, a former slave led the independence movement in Haiti that 
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resulted in the creation of the first black-led republic and the first Caribbean state 
to achieve independence. Throughout its history, Haiti has experienced invasion 
by the United States, followed by 30 years of the Duvaliers’ dictatorship, UN 
sanctions after the coup d'état of 1991 and natural disasters including hurricanes 
and earthquakes. Last year, severe floods left more than 2000 dead or unaccount- 
ed for and over 200,000 Haitians homeless. 


Despite this apparently hopeless situation, churches have actively engaged in the 
struggle for peace and justice, especially in recent years. Churches have issued 
messages to denounce the situation of 2003 and to call the Haitian people to rec- 
oncile. These messages have greeted the courage and determination of the Haitian 
people and their refusal to be governed by arbitrary means, abuse of human rights 
and ongoing impunity. They stressed the need for Haitians to learn to live togeth- 
er in peace and harmony. To help in the process of reconciliation, the messages 
imply the need for discussion on a new social contract, and also place emphasis 
on the need to build anew the Haitian nation, after the collapse of its society. 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) has followed closely the developments 
in Haiti. A letter from the WCC’s General Secretary in September 2003 to the 
Protestant Federation of Haiti and member churches responded to the Federation’s 
message to the nation on August 2003. It recalled WCC’s support to the church- 
es and to the peace initiatives in the country and asked for an effective implemen- 
tation of the democratization process and new elections. In November 2003, an 
ecumenical delegation comprised of the Caribbean Conference of Churches (CCC), 
the WCC, and Church World Service, visited Haiti to assess the situation and 
express solidarity with the churches and the people. The report highlighted the 
deepening of the political crisis, increasing violence and insecurity within the 
country, and abuse of human rights as well as the deterioration of the economy 
and the social fabric. 


The visit of the WCC General Secretary to Haiti in August 2005 included amongst 
others meetings with member churches, representatives of other churches, ecu- 
menical organizations, the interim President and the Special Representative of 
the UN Secretary General in Haiti and chief of MINUSTAH. From the meetings 
held it was clear the civil society and the churches have joined hands to overcome 
the crisis and bring about change in social and political conditions to ensure the 
rule of law. A need to rebuild and strengthen the state was expressed, together 
with a stronger support from the UN, so the state could fulfill its obligations to 
protect the population and grant civil and political, economic, social and cultur- 
al rights, particularly in the areas of education, health and labour conditions, and 
political elections. The visit strengthened the links with member churches, affil- 
iated bodies and the ecumenical movement and expressed the concern, solidari- 
ty and prayers of the ecumenical family for the people of Haiti. 


Acknowledging the critical situation in Haiti, the enormous challenges faced by 
the people and the witness of the churches in the country, touched in our minds 
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and our hearts by this reality, the Executive Committee of the WCC, meeting in 
Geneva, 13-16 September, 2005: 


Reaffirms its deep concern for the current unstable political situation in Haiti and 
acknowledges the efforts being made by different actors at the national and inter- 
national levels to overcome it and strengthen democracy with peace and justice; 


Expresses at the same time its concern for the continuous degradation of the envi- 
ronment and subsequent increasing vulnerability of the Haitian people to natu- 
ral disasters, the migratory flux towards other countries and the heavy burden of 
external debt; 


Calls on the Government of Haiti to guarantee welfare for all and to strengthen 
democracy through the independence of the judiciary; to establish a security sys- 
tem for all, that prevents the spread of small arms and gangs in the country and 
prohibits arms trafficking; to ensure good governance and enactment of legisla- 
tion for effective implementation of the electoral system in order to have an elect- 
ed government in power by early 2006; to develop social policies that specifical- 
ly address reintegration of the children and youth involved in armed groups; 


Asks the international community, especially the UN, the UN Stabilization Mission 
in Haiti (MINUSTAH), the Organization of American States and the CARICOM 
(Caribbean Community of States) and the Rio Group, to strengthen its support 
to the process towards democracy, peace and justice in Haiti; 


Reminds the international community and international financial institutions of 
the pledge made in July 2004 to support development initiatives in the country, 
strengthen democratic institutions and alleviate the debt burden and ca//s on them 
to fulfill their commitment without delay; 


Welcomes the important contribution of civil society and commends its efforts 
towards unity, consensus and a new social contract of inclusion; 


Acknowledges the important role of the churches in Haiti in building peace, jus- 
tice and reconciliation; and ca//s on them to intensify ecumenical initiatives in 
this respect, especially the commitment of the churches to participate in the Decade 
to Overcome Violence — churches seeking reconciliation and peace, following the biblical 
teaching “Seek peace and pursue it” (Psalm 34:14); 


Commends the work being done in the country by international ecumenical part- 
ners such as Action by Churches Together (ACT) and the Lutheran World Services 
(LWS) through their local offices and networks; 


Calls upon W/CC member churches: 


e seriously to consider, together with specialized ministries and other ecumeni- 
cal partners, to provide support to the churches in Haiti to develop an election 
monitoring team and provide it with necessary leadership; 

e to express solidarity through actions and prayers for the people and the church- 
es of Haiti, and to accompany and support them in these times of difficulty; 
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¢ to continue to be involved and follow the political development in Haiti to 
support processes towards genuine popular participation and a new social con- 
tract. 


Congratulations on election to the presidency 
Letter to H.E. René Garcia Préval, President Elect of the Republic of Haiti, 21 March, 
2006 


Your Excellency, 


I write to congratulate you on your election as President of the Republic of 
Haiti. I send you all the good wishes for the exercise of your new mandate and I 
pray God’s blessing on you, your government and the people of Haiti. 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) has followed the course of events in 
Haiti very closely. In recent years, ecumenical delegations have visited the coun- 
try on several occasions, and I myself came to Haiti during my visit to the Caribbean 
in August 2005. As an African, I attach great importance to the history of Haiti 
as the first black republic, but during my visit, I was profoundly shocked by the 
poverty and violence prevailing almost everywhere. 


While I was in Haiti, the WCC member churches there, the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church and church organizations like the Protestant Federation 
of Haiti or the National Spiritual Council of Churches in Haiti (CONASPEH) 
shared their points of view on the situation in the country with me. I also had the 
opportunity to meet the Acting President and with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations’ Special Representative in Haiti, to whom I was able to convey 
the churches’ anxieties. After my visit, the Executive Committee of the WCC, 
extremely perturbed by the situation in the country, published a communiqué on 
Haiti, which I attach to this letter. Last month, a delegation from the Haitian 
churches and church organizations took part in the 9th Assembly of the WCC in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, and gave us their comments. So Haiti is still very much at 
the centre of our concerns. 


Your people and, indeed, the whole world will be watching closely to see how 
you, as the new President of Haiti, will deal with the extreme poverty facing the 
people of Haiti. Iam aware of the scant resources your government has at its dis- 
posal, and I hope and pray that the international community will honour its com- 
mitments and pledges to support your efforts to overcome poverty. 


We cannot fail to mention that, for far too long, Haitian society has been dom-: 
inated by violence. During my visit, I was very conscious that the people of Haiti 
long ardently for peace and for violence to be a thing of the past. We as church- 
es can only endorse this aspiration and express our willingness to contribute to 
any action in this direction. We have every confidence that, under your leader- 
ship, spaces for national dialogue will be opened up, involving all sectors of soci- 
ety and not least, of course, the churches. 
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Your Excellency, I am fully aware of the immensity of the task that lies before 
you. Please be assured of the prayers of the WCC and the ecumenical movement 
for your presidency, and of our willingness to accompany you and your people in 
building a country founded on justice, peace and reconciliation, where the full- 
ness and dignity of life will be the daily experience of each and every one. 


With respect and good wishes, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


VENEZUELA 


Appeal for peaceful resolution of confrontation in Venezuela 
Letter to H.E. Commandante Hugo Chdvez Frias, the President of the Bolivarian 
Republic of Venezuela, 20 January, 2003 


Your Excellency, 


It is with great sorrow that we have been following daily international news 
reports of the fratricidal struggle taking place in Venezuela at present. The con- 
frontation has reached tragic extremes. 


Concerned by the situation in your country, and on the invitation of the church-- 
es and ecumenical organizations in Venezuela, a delegation from the World Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with the Latin American Council of Churches and 
the National Christian Council in the United States, visited Venezuela in September 
2002. The delegation produced an extensive report on what they called, using 
biblical terms, “what we have seen and heard”. The report begins by stating: 


“In the conviction that, through the events now going on in the land of Simén 
Bolivar, the Latin American hero, God is speaking to the people of Venezuela and 
of Latin America in general, ‘we declare to you what we have seen and heard’, so 
that, as the letter of the Apostle John says, the fellowship of the church may 
increase (cf. 1 John 1:3). We believe our councils must renew their support and 
encouragement for the work that the Venezuelan churches are doing for peace and 
reconciliation.” (p. 1 of the report). 


The visit by the delegation from the three Councils included meetings with 
various political figures (among them, the Vice-President of the Republic, Mr 
José Vicente Rangel), as well as representatives of civil society, the military and 
of course, religious groups. From various discussions with Christian leaders it was 
clear that, regardless of whether they were against or in favour of the political 
process in Venezuela, “there was a striking agreement among all of them with 
regard to the role to be fulfilled by the Christian churches. This agreement came 
out essentially in words like truth, forgiveness, reconciliation, justice, peace and 
compassion.” (pp. 12-13 of the same report). 
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We know of the profoundly humane values which inspire the Constitution of 
the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, notably as expressed in its founding prin- 
ciples (Arts. 1-7). 


It is precisely on the basis of these principles that we appeal to you, your 
Excellency, and to the opposition and the people of Venezuela at large, to try to 
find a peaceful way out of the present situation, within the framework of the 
Constitution and the existing laws, and with full respect for human rights and 
democratic institutions. 


We also urge the churches to continue their work for peace and reconciliation 
among all the men and women of Venezuela. Like Jesus Christ himself, we encour- 
age them to keep listening to the cry of the poor and excluded so that they may 
discern the paths that lead to true peace with justice. 


Comprising more than 300 churches in 120 countries, our Council has wit- 
nessed fratricidal struggles that have sown death and destruction and hatred in 
many different places. A number of countries in Latin America have known decades 
of dictatorship, violence and confrontations. Conflicts have likewise left dreadful 
sequels in Africa, Asia, Eastern Europe and the Middle East. Reconciliation in 
truth and justice following these conflicts has proved to be an arduous and cost- 
ly process that is not free of contradictions. 


We cannot end this letter without also mentioning the ethical responsibility 
of the mass media in such situations. They play an essential role in strengthen- 
ing democracy. Their activity must be guided by commitment to truth and infor- 
mation and they must not give in to the pressures brought to bear by different 
power groups. 


Your Excellency, may we assure you and all the people of Venezuela of our 
prayers for peace in your country. 


Yours truly, 


Peter Weiderud, 
Director 
Churches Commission on International Affairs 
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MIDDLE EAST 


World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 8 August, 2006 


A call to end the violence 


As followers of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, and as leaders of the World 
Council of Churches and the worldwide fellowships of Lutheran and Reformed 
churches, we are shocked by the relentless violence, death, and devastation occur- 
ring in Lebanon, Israel, and Palestine. We mourn the loss of life. We abhor the 
untold human costs of this conflict, especially its impact on innocent people. We 
deplore the destruction of infrastructure and property. In the face of tragedy of 
such magnitude, we affirm that God calls us to do justice, reconcile with our ene- 
mies, and live together in peace. 


We call upon Israel and Hezbullah to end the fighting in Lebanon, and we call 
upon the United States, the European Union, and the Arab States to exercise their 
influence toward this end. 


We call upon the Israeli government, the Palestinian Authority, and Hamas to 
end the conflict in Gaza. 


The number of Lebanese deaths approaches 1,000, one-third of them reportedly 
children under 12, and the number of Israeli deaths moves toward 100. Whatever 
the reality of the alleged provocations by both sides of the conflict, this spiral of 
violence serves no end but the devastation of Lebanon and the inflicting of wounds 
of terror in Israel. Neither the terror of Katyusha rockets nor the destruction of 
Lebanese homes, schools, and villages can contribute to a lasting peace in the 
region. Such acts will lead to even deeper hatred between the parties than that 
which has fueled the current violence. 


The Israelis have declared that they will continue military operations in Lebanon 
until there is a “peacekeeping force” on the ground. Hezbullah, in return, declares 
that they will not stop fighting until all Israeli military presence has left Lebanon. 
It is time for this intransigence by both parties to end. Israel must withdraw 
speedily from all the Lebanese territory, and Hezbullah, at the same time, must 
cease its actions against the Israeli people. 


Close to 175 Palestinians, many of them civilians, have been killed since Israel 
began military operations in the Gaza Strip. The devastation of the infrastructure 
of Gaza brings added hardship to people who already have nothing. The people 
of Israel know the terror of random rockets launched day and night. 


While it is true that terms for a lasting peace cannot be reached in a brief time- 
frame, the world cannot wait for signs of “a new Middle East” to stop the killing. 
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It is time for the leaders of the nations, working through the United Nations, to 
bring to bear the full force of their influence. A cease-fire is an imperative first 
step to end the violence. As people of faith, we implore all parties, in God’s name, 
to agree to this, lest violence spread further through a region already stained with 
the blood of innocents. 


When a cease-fire is achieved, we call the leaders of nations and other parties to 
begin the work for a compassionate order that will lead to a lasting peace. Our 
organizations and our churches are eager to share in that endeavor. The task is 
great and the way is hard, for fear must be overcome with faith, hate with trust, 
enmity with reconciliation, and injustice with justice. But it is a task worthy of 
our efforts and it is the way that leads to life. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 


Rey. Dr Clifton Kirkpatrick 
President 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 


Bishop Mark Hanson 
President 
Lutheran World Federation 


“Week of Impunity” in the Middle East 
WCC calls international attention to situation in the Middle East, 14 December, 
2006 


The World Council of Churches would like to call international attention to three 
telling events in the Middle East this week. All involve denial and great danger. 
First came the denial of permission for Archbishop Emeritus Desmond Tutu and 
a United Nations delegation to enter Israel to investigate why 19 members of one 
Gaza family were killed by an Israeli army artillery shell last month. Next it was 
the staging of an international conference in Teheran questioning the Holocaust. 
Finally, it was an interview in which Israel’s prime minister referred to his coun- 
try as if it was among the world’s legitimate nuclear powers. 


Preventing an international investigation of killings in Gaza is deeply disturb- 
ing because, when put under pressure, the Government of Israel announces its 
own investigations for some of the deaths it causes in neighbouring populations, 
but continues to carry out illegal, violent and disproportionate attacks against its 
neighbours. 


The current Iranian Government has also been asked — politely, pointedly and 
persistently after a series of irresponsible and hateful stratagems — to honour rather 
than deny the history and the rights of its neighbour, Israel. 
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Finally, regardless of whether Prime Minister Olmert’s admission was an inad- 
vertent breach in a policy of nuclear denial or an unplanned moment of honesty, 
Israel’s nuclear weapons are an immensely destabilizing factor in a fragile region. 
The weapons give cover for Israel’s neighbours and others also to act outside the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty which is designed to provide security to all 
states including Israel. 


These three actions are cases of where impunity — pretending one is exempt from 
the harmful consequences of one’s actions — prevails over responsibility and account- 
ability. Their authors add to the region’s endemic volatility at an especially dan- 
gerous time. Denial of responsibility for one’s neighbours makes a travesty of 
state-craft, a corruption of religious precepts and an impossibility of peace. 
Communities across the Middle East need progress in all three areas. 


Clement John 
Acting Director 
International Affairs 


IRAN 


Message of sympathy and solidarity after the devastating earthquake in 
Bam 
Letter to H.E. Seyyed Mohamed Khatami, President of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
5 January, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


This letter was meant to bea letter of great appreciation and gratitude for your 
visit to the World Council of Churches on December 11, and for the enlighten- 
ing reflections you shared with a highly interested audience of church leaders, 
religious personalities, diplomats and intellectuals in Geneva. 


But it is also a letter of sympathy and solidarity after the devastating earth- 
quake in Bam on December 26. We mourn with you the innocent victims of this 
disaster, wish for the injured a quick recovery and hope that the relentless human- 
itarian efforts of Iran, and the support from people of good will, will relieve the 
homeless, shelter them and provide urgent health care. 


Naturally, the World Council of Churches has an obligation to respond to the 
tragic situation in your country. To this effect, an appeal was sent to churches and 
related humanitarian agencies. Our coordinating body for humanitarian and emer- 
gency assistance ACT, Action by Churches Together, has initiated a fund-raising 
campaign and is presently working through operating partners, the Middle East 
Council of Churches and Norwegian Church Aid. More partners will soon be join- 
ing them. They are and will be in regular contact with the Iranian Red Crescent 
Society, to assess the specific needs in order to swiftly and efficiently meet them. 
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All those affected by this tragedy are in our thoughts and prayers. May God, 
in His infinite mercy, grant them consolation and resilience. May He bless Iran 
and your Excellency. 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Expression of concern at recent statements by the President of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran 
Letter to H.E. Mr Mohammad Reza Alborzi, Ambassador of the Islamic Republic of 
Ivan to the United Nations in Geneva, 3 November, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


We send you this letter with greetings from the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva. 


We write as an expression of our deep and long-standing concern for the reso- 
lution of conflicts that divide the nations in the Middle East and oppress the peo- 
ples of the region. 


This message comes to you also because of concerns we share with the people 
of Iran, namely, that there be increased dialogue between civilizations and between 
religions, and particularly to establish stronger relationships between Islam and 
Christianity. In this regard, through a series of seminars held alternately in Teheran 
and Geneva since 1995, the World Council of Churches has been privileged to 
foster contact and engagement between Iranian Islamic leaders and scholars and 
representatives of WCC member churches and staff. These encounters revealed a 
genuine desire for dialogue and aroused great interest on both sides, culminat- 
ing in a visit of the Iranian President, His Excellency Mohammed Khatami, to 
the Ecumenical Centre in Geneva in December 2003. 


On that occasion, President Khatami noted that “the future of religion will 
depend (...) on mutual comprehension and openness” and that “dialogue is the 
foundation which allows for unity in diversity”. In response, the Rev. Dr Konrad 
Raiser, my predecessor here as General Secretary, affirmed a central tenet of WCC 
policy: that WCC member churches “reject the tendency, not uncommon in many 
Western countries, to perceive Muslims as a threat and to portray Islam and some 
Islamic nations in negative terms”. Also receiving President Khatami here on that 
occasion was the Prime Minister of Norway, Kjell Magne Bondevik. Mr Bondevik, 
who is an ordained Christian minister, said, “Those who have a strong belief can 
better understand others with strong belief (....) In many conflicts religion is con- 
sidered to be part of the problem. I uphold the idea that religion should be seen 
as part of the solution.” 


Given this positive link to the people of Iran and reflecting also the decades- 
long commitment of the World Council of Churches to a just, comprehensive and 
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lasting peace in the Middle East based on the application of international law, the 
United Nations Charter and UN Security Council resolutions, we would like to 
register with you, Mr Ambassador, our grave concern at the recent statements by 
the President of the Islamic Republic of Iran, His Excellency Mahmoud Ahmedinejad, 
which called for one of the states of the region, Israel, to be “wiped off the map”. 
We are convinced that the way to peace in the region’s most intractable conflict 
— that involving the state of Israel and its occupation of Palestinian territory — is 
to be found in determined and equitable negotiations between the two parties in 
conflict on the basis of UN resolutions and in including the stringent interna- 
tional guarantees missing from previous peace initiatives. As part of that process 
Israel must withdraw from the territories occupied in the 1967 war and has the 
right to exist within internationally recognized and secure borders. 


The state of Israel was created as a result of a UN resolution. It is therefore the 
responsibility of all UN members to ensure a peaceful solution to the conflict 
between Israel and Arab states. 


We offer this communication to you and ask that you convey it to your govern- 
ment. It reflects our on-going efforts to advance the international rule of law in the 
region, to achieve the peaceful removal of long-standing threats to the security and 
well-being of the peoples of the region, and to continue the spirit of dialogue between 
two religions that hold true peace to be among God's greatest blessings. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Reiteration of concern at negative declarations by the President of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran 
Letter to H.E. Mr Mohammad Reza Alborzi, Ambassador of the Islamic Republic of 
Tran to the United Nations in Geneva, 22 December, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


Greetings once again from the offices of the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva. We take this opportunity to thank you for the good wishes we have 
received from you for the season of Christmas and for the New Year and to reit- 
erate our good wishes in return. 


This correspondence comes to you following our letter of 3 November, 2005 
and in regard to the subject raised at that time. In that letter the WCC General 
Secretary, Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia, reviewed with appreciation relations the WCC 
has had with the Government of Iran on matters of stronger dialogue and better 
relationships between religions and civilizations. 


The General Secretary also noted the long-standing commitment of the WCC 
to just, comprehensive and lasting peace in the Middle East based on internation- 
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al law and the United Nations Charter and Security Council resolutions. In that 
context the letter raised with you our grave concern at negative declarations about 
the existence of the state of Israel by the President of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 


While awaiting your response we have received reports of additional harmful 
statements from the same quarter on the subject of Israel’s location and on the 
genocide during World War Two that preceded its creation. We note that these 
statements again contravene long-standing international obligations to which 
Iran is party and which form the most viable foundation for an equitable, law- 
based and durable solution to the conflict between Israel and the Palestinians. 
With continued commitment to dialogue and to lawful, multilateral solutions 
for conflict in the region, we raise this matter again and look forward to your 


reply. 
Yours sincerely, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Statement on Iran and Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006, cf. Peace & Disarmament, p. 130. 


IRAQ 


Message from Church Leaders United Against the War in Iraq 
Statement from the meeting of European church leaders, convened by the World Council 
of Churches in consultation with the Conference of European Churches, the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the USA and the Middle East Council of Churches, 
hosted by the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) in Berlin, 5 February, 2003 


1. As church leaders of Africa, the Americas, Asia, the Caribbean, Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Pacific, we remain extremely concerned with the con- 
tinued calls for military action against Iraq by the US and some European gov- 
ernments. As people of faith, our love of neighbour compels us to oppose war 
and to seek peaceful resolution of conflicts. As churches we pray for peace and 
freedom, justice and safety for the people of Iraq and in the Middle East as a 
whole. Such prayer obliges us to be instruments of peace. 


2. We deplore the fact that the most powerful nations of this world again regard 
war as an acceptable instrument of foreign policy. This creates an internation- 
al culture of fear, threat and insecurity. 


3. We cannot accept the stated objectives of a war against Iraq, as laid out by 
these governments, in particular the US. Pre-emptive military strike and war 
as a means to change the regime of a sovereign state are immoral and in vio- 
lation of the UN Charter. We appeal to the Security Council to uphold the 
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principles of the UN Charter which strictly limit the legitimate use of mili- 
tary force and to refrain from creating negative precedents and lowering the 
threshold for using violent means to solve international conflicts. 


4. We believe that military force is an inappropriate means to achieve disarma- 
ment of any Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. We insist that the carefully 
designed mechanisms of the UN weapons inspections be given the time need- 
ed to complete their work. 


5. All UN member states have to comply with binding UN resolutions and 
resolve conflicts by peaceful means. Iraq can be no exception. We call on the 
Government of Iraq to destroy any weapons of mass destruction and related 
research and production facilities. Iraq must cooperate fully with UN weapons 
inspectors, and guarantee full respect of the civil and political, economic, social 
and cultural human rights for all its citizens. The people in Iraq must be given 
hope that there are alternatives to both dictatorship and war. 


6. A war would have unacceptable humanitarian consequences, including large- 
scale displacement of people, the breakdown of state functions, the possibili- 
ty of civil war and major unrest in the whole region. The plight of Iraqi chil- 
dren and the unnecessary deaths of hundreds of thousands of Iraqis over the 
past 12 years of sanctions regime weigh heavily on our hearts. In the present 
situation, we strongly affirm long-standing humanitarian principles of uncon- 
ditional access to people in need. 


7. We further caution against the potential social, cultural, and religious as well 
as diplomatic long-term consequences of such a war. Further fueling the fires 
of violence that are already consuming the region will only exacerbate intense 
hatred strengthening extremist ideologies and breeding further global insta- 
bility and insecurity. As church leaders we have a moral and pastoral respon- 
sibility to challenge xenophobia in our own countries as well as allay the fears 
of many in the Muslim world that the so-called Western Christianity is against 
their culture, religion and values. We should seek cooperation for peace, jus- 
tice and human dignity. 


8. All governments, in particular the members of the Security Council, have the 
responsibility to consider the whole complexity of this issue. All peaceful and 
diplomatic means to compel Iraq to comply with UN Security Council reso- 
lutions have not been exhausted. 


9. For us it is a spiritual obligation, grounded in God’s love for all humanity, to 
speak out against war in Iraq. Through this message we send a strong sign of 
solidarity and support to churches in Iraq, the Middle East and in the USA. 
We pray that God will guide those responsible to take decisions based on care- 
ful reflections, moral principles and high legal standards. We invite all church- 
es to join us in this act of witness and to pray for and encourage participation 
of all people in the struggle for a peaceful resolution of this conflict. 
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Statement Against Military Action in Iraq 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 18-21 February, 2003 


We believe God made us and all creation. God requires us to seek peace and jus- 
tice. We believe that with God’s grace no work of faith, hope and love is too hard 
for those who trust God. Therefore, as followers of Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, led by His Spirit, we call upon the leaders of the world and all people of 
faith: 


STOP the threats of war against Iraq! 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Bossey, 
Switzerland, 18-21 February, 2003, remains extremely concerned with the con- 
tinued calls for military action against Iraq by the US and some western govern- 
ments and strongly deplores the fact that the most powerful nations of this world 
again regard war as an acceptable instrument of foreign policy. 


At the same time, the Executive Committee is equally concerned with the Iraqi 
violation of fundamental human rights and urges the Government of Iraq to com- 
ply with international human rights norms and standards and with binding UN 
Security Council resolutions. 


The Executive Committee welcomes the united and consistent message of heads 
of churches of every Christian tradition around the world against this war. The 
committee is extremely encouraged that churches are not only taking a leading 
position in preventing this war, but also preparing to avert a humanitarian catas- 
trophe at the same time through preparedness to respond to the needs of inno- 
cent civilians in Iraq. 


The Executive Committee affirms the courageous stance of church leaders for 
peaceful solutions, especially in countries like the USA and the UK, in direct 
opposition to the positions taken by their political leadership. 


The Executive Committee welcomes and appreciates the efforts of all church lead- 
ers and ecumenical organizations to mobilize public opinion to prevent war in 
Iraq and to pursue peace. It endorses wholeheartedly the statement adopted by 
church leaders at a meeting convened by the WCC, in Berlin, Germany, on 5th 
February, 2003, to discuss a common response to the threat of military action 
against Iraq and expresses its appreciation to the Protestant Church in Germany 
for hosting the event and arranging a hearing with Germany's head of Government. 
It further recognizes the recent meetings by US church leaders with government 
leaders in the UK and France. 


Bearing in mind the reality that the 1991 Gulf War did not bring peace to the 
Iraqi people, but severe suffering under 12 years of economic sanctions; noting 
the recent developments relating to possible military action in Iraq and the report 
presented by the United Nations Weapons Inspectors to the UN Security Council 
on 14th February; and the mounting public opinion against a war in Iraq evi- 
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denced by the turnout of millions of people all over the world who gathered in 
peace rallies; and 


Taking into account that action of the WCC and churches must: 


a. be guided by the moral obligation to ensure sanctity of life and the ethi- 
cal conviction that war is not an acceptable way to resolve conflicts, 

b. follow the need to promote public and international support for the UN 
as custodian of lawful action regarding Iraq, 

c. understand that the carefully designed mechanism of the UN weapons 
inspections is a long term tool and that 20 years of inspections are more 
effective, less costly and more relevant than 20 days of war, 

d. recognize the necessity not only to disarm Iraq, but also to make the whole 
Middle East region free from weapons of mass destruction, 

e. acknowledge the negative impact on Christian-Muslim relations and 
increased emigration of Christians from the region where Christianity was 
born, 

f. highlight the need for a durable and just solution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flicts, and an end of the illegal occupation of Palestine, 

g. promote democratization and compliance with global human rights norms 
and standards in all Arab countries as well as in Israel. 


Recalling the “statement on the threats of military actions against Iraq” by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting in Geneva 26 
August to 3 September, 2002; and 


Reaffirming that the war against Iraq would be immoral, unwise and in breach 
of the principles of the UN Charter, the Executive Committee: 


warns that war in Iraq will cause a humanitarian crisis of grave magnitude 
with untold human suffering, especially for the children of Iraq, loss of life, 
property, environmental destruction and waste of precious resources; it will 
reinforce and polarize division and hatred between communities resulting in 
further destabilization of the region; 

strongly appeals to the UN Security Council to uphold the principles of the 
UN Charter which strictly limit the legitimate use of military force and to 
refrain from creating negative precedents and lowering the threshold for using 
violent means to solve international conflicts; 

further appeals to the political leaders of the US and the UK to refrain from 
a unilateral pre-emptive military action against Iraq; 

calls insistently on the member nations of the UN Security Council to ade- 
quately reinforce and allow reasonable time to UN weapons inspectors to suc- 
cessfully fulfill their mandate to disarm and destroy Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction; 

strongly urges the Government of Iraq to fully cooperate with UN weapons 
inspectors to ensure that weapons of mass destruction, related research and pro- 
duction facilities are completely destroyed; 
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¢ condemns the Iraqi Government’s violations of fundamental rights and free- 
doms in Iraq and urges its leadership to guarantee full respect of the civil and 
political, economic, social and cultural human rights, including religious rights, 
of all its citizens; 

° encourages the churches to continue to challenge and expose any national secu- 
rity policies that promote pre-emptive military strikes as legitimate self-defence 
undermining the principles and the spirit of the UN Charter; 

¢ calls on all churches to intensify further their engagement in efforts for peace; 
and in turn commends the February Sth Berlin Statement to churches calling 
them to join this act of witness for a peaceful resolution of this conflict; 

e znvites faithful men, women and children everywhere to engage in earnest 
prayers that leaders of the nations may be directed along the path to seek peace- 
ful resolution of the conflict in Iraq. 

° proposes the first day of Lent 2003, a day for reflection and conversion, to be 
a day of prayer for peace in Iraq in all member churches and worldwide. 


Church leaders united against war in Iraq 
Joint letter from the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European Churches 
to the WCC member churches in Europe and CEC member churches, 20 February, 2003 


Dear Friends, 


With this letter, we want to bring to your attention a declaration of “Church 
leaders united against war in Iraq” which resulted from a meeting held in Berlin 
on 5 February, 2003. The meeting was convened by the World Council of Churches 
in consultation with the Conference of European Churches, the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the USA and the Middle East Council of Churches. The 
first initiative for this meeting came from the Protestant Church in Germany 
which also provided generous hospitality. 


Enclosed with this letter you will find the full text of the statement as well as 
the list of participants. Since the meeting was organized at very short notice and 
the participants came in their personal capacity, the statement and the group of 
participants can obviously not claim to be representative of the voice of the church- 
es in Europe and even less beyond. Nevertheless, the statement has elicited a very 
broad and largely affirmative echo. It was made public on the occasion of a press 
conference on 5 February in Berlin which was attended by an exceptionally large 
cross-section of international electronic and print media. At the end of the day 
on 5 February, members of the group had an opportunity to present the state- 
ment to the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, Mr Gerhard Schréder, 
in his capacity as head of the government which, during this month, holds the 
chair of the UN Security Council. 


As you will see in reading the statement, the last paragraph ends with the sen- 
tence: “We invite all churches to join us in this act of witness and to pray for and 
encourage participation of all people in the struggle for a peaceful resolution of 
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this conflict.” The sentence reflects the understanding of the participants that 
with their witness they had taken a vicarious initiative and that they would wel- 
come leaders of other churches, particularly in Europe, who could not be person- 
ally invited or were not able to participate, to make this statement their own and 
thus lend additional support to this voice of Christian conscience. 


We are writing this letter shortly after the weekend which saw millions of peo- 
ple in all parts of the world demonstrate publicly their resistance against a mili- 
tary solution of the conflict regarding Iraq. Supporting the search for a peaceful 
solution to the conflict remains an urgent necessity. Therefore, we invite you to 
consider whether you can express your support of this statement and to share your 
response with us as soon as possible. Depending on the echo to our invitation, we 
may be able to bring this common conviction of European church leaders to the 
attention of the appropriate political authorities, in particular the members of the 
UN Security Council. 


Looking forward to hearing from you, and with kind regards, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Keith Clements, Conference of European 
Churches General Secretary 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser, World Council of 
Churches General Secretary 


Statement on the War in Iraq 
20 March, 2003 


With profound sorrow I recognize that the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Spain, three members of the United Nations (UN) Security Council, have 
gone to war against Iraq. They have done so without the consent of the UN Security 
Council, ignoring the voice of civil society, of the churches and of other faith com- 
munities in those countries and worldwide. I condemn this rush to unilateral mil- 
itary attack. Non-violent means to solve the conflict have been far from exhaust- 
ed. Disarmament of Iraq could have been achieved without a war. 


The pre-emptive military attack against Iraq is immoral, illegal and ill-advised. 
The WCC and its member churches repeatedly warned these powers that this war 
will have grave humanitarian consequences, including loss of civilian life, large- 
scale displacement of people, environmental destruction and further destabiliza- 
tion of the whole region. 


The implicit unilateralism, by the US, the UK and Spain, contradicts the spirit, 
ideal and prospect of multilateralism, the fundamental principles laid out in the 
UN Charter, and may damage hopes to create a strong international order in the 
post-Cold War period. By relying on the right of the powerful, including the use 
of threat and economic pressure, to influence other states to support their action, 
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these countries undermine the international rule of law that has taken half a cen- 
tury to construct. 


The failure, however, does not lie with the UN, but with those governments that 
chose to go outside of the Security Council. The international community must 
clearly demonstrate, and remind those countries, that the UN Charter and mul- 
tilateral responsibility are expressions of a civilized, progressive and peaceful inter- 
national order and that the only sustainable response to terrorism is to achieve 
rule of law, within the rule of law. 


The fact that the sole superpower, together with old colonial powers of Europe, 
chose to go alone against a country with a Muslim majority is politically danger- 
ous, culturally unwise and ignores the growing importance of religion and cul- 
ture for the political identification of many people. We fear that this war will 
only confirm and aggravate stereotypes and, in many parts of the world, add to 
an image of the West marked by colonialism and crusades. 


The military attack on Iraq comes at a point when the UN weapons inspections 
were working and the prospects for disarmament of Iraq with non-military means 
was growing considerably. I, therefore, deplore that the opportunity for disarma- 
ment, mandated by the UNSC Resolution 1441, has been lost with this unilat- 
eral military attack. The UNMOVIC and IAEA inspectors were allowed into the 
country because the UN resolution could invoke military action. However, by 
putting themselves in a position from which war became inevitable, the US, the 
UK and Spain failed to exercise the basic responsibility that follows with the com- 
mission of trust to serve on the UN Security Council. 


e I strongly appeal to the Governments of the US, the UK and their supporters, 
to immediately cease all military activity in Iraq and return the full responsi- 
bility of the disarmament of Iraq to the UN Security Council. 


e I urge all governments to oppose this unilateral action and work for a cease- 
fire. 


e I call on all parties to the conflict, including Iraq, to abide by human rights 
obligation under international humanitarian law. 


e I ask our member churches to come together to seek God’s guidance and to 
continue theological reflections on the will of God for the world. 


The response from churches against the war in Iraq has been an unprecedented 
manifestation of unanimity. The energy that has been released bears witness to a 
spirituality that calls for peaceful coexistence of all nations and peoples in accor- 
dance with the principles enshrined in the UN Charter. That energy must not be 
lost. Churches should continue their united efforts to stop the war, to give assis- 
tance to those in need and to cooperate with people of other faiths, especially 
Muslims, to restore confidence and trust amongst the nations of the world. 
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As followers of Jesus Christ, when faced with death and destruction, we are remind- 
ed of his words: “I have come that you may have life and that you may have it in 
abundance”. When violence is unleashed, fear for life and peace increase, but God 
does not forget his people. 


Though the mountains move and the hills shake, 
My love shall be immovable and never fail, 
And my covenant of peace shall not be shaken. 
So says the Lord who takes pity on you. 


(Isaiah 54:10) 


At this time of repentance, the World Council of Churches prays for all the peo- 
ple who will suffer in this war, as well as the soldiers and their families. Although 
this is a day when diplomacy was rejected by some, our call for peace remains. 
Any war comes at a high price of death of soldiers and civilians, destruction of 
property and the environment, as well as division of people, governments and 
cultures. This war is no exception. 


Wars cannot be won, only peace can. 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Terrorist attack on the United Nations headquarters in Baghdad 
Letter to H.E. Kofi Annan, UN Secretary-General, 20 August, 2003 


Dear Mr Secretary General, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply shocked by the horrific terrorist attack 
on the United Nations headquarters in Baghdad. The United Nations and its 
related agencies, since the Gulf War in 1991, have served the common people of 
Iraq with dedication, selfless devotion and commitment. This unprecedented and 
wanton act of destruction of UN personnel and property is an indication of the 
extent terrorists are prepared to go to in their malevolent designs to destroy civ- 
ilized norms and behaviour of society. It shows how urgent and important it is to 
resolve differences and disputes through dialogue and peaceful means and to 
address the root causes of discontent, hatred and violence. 


The World Council of Churches strongly condemns such unwarranted and 
unlawful acts that serve no acceptable purpose. 


We mourn the loss of lives of the UN personnel who were in Baghdad to serve 
the humanitarian needs of the people and work for restoration of the sovereign- 
ty of the people of Iraq. We particularly grieve the untimely death of Mr Sergio 
Vieira de Mello, an international civil servant of repute, who throughout his career 
remained committed to resolving conflicts through peaceful means in order to 
end the sufferings of the people in different regions of the world. He will be 
remembered for his legacy as a nation builder and a great advocate of humanitar- 
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ian values. His words of 22nd July that the security of the United Nations’ pres- 
ence “continues to rely significantly on the reputation of the United Nations, our 
ability to demonstrate, meaningfully, that we are in Iraq to assist its people” need 
to continue to guide the international community in its efforts to rebuild Iraq. 


Mr Vieira de Mello was an old friend of the World Council of Churches. As an 
intern, when he started his career in Geneva, he was a frequent visitor to the 
Council. A few days before the 59th session of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights he promised to renew his relations with the Council and visit 
its headquarters in Geneva to address the staff. 


We pray for the souls of those who have departed and for the quick recovery of 
the injured. Please convey our condolences to the bereaved families and the staff 
of the United Nations. We are also conscious of the fact that Mr Vieira de Mello 
was a very close and trusted colleague for you and therefore offer our sincere sym- 
pathy to you at this loss. 


Assuring you of our prayers and support, the ecumenical family remains com- 
mitted to the objectives and work of the United Nations in these difficult times. 


“Therefore my beloved brothers and sisters be steadfast, immovable always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that your labour is not in vain.” 
(I Cor, 15:58) 


Respectfully yours, 


Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Statement on Iraq 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 20 August-2 September, 2003 


Recalling all of the WCC’s previous relevant policy statements on Iraq, in partic- 
ular its statements made since the meeting of the Central Committee in 2002; 


Condemning the human rights violations of the previous regime evidenced for 
example by the discovery of mass graves; 


Reaffirming its conviction that the war on Iraq was immoral, ill-advised and in 
breach of the principles of the UN Charter; 


Reaffirming also the unity, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iraq; 
Noting the inalienable and fundamental rights and freedoms of the Iraqi people; 


Reaffirming also the right of the Iraqi people to freely choose their political des- 
tiny, non-intervention in their own internal affairs, full sovereignty over the nat- 
ural resources of their country and economic and social reconstruction; 


Stressing the importance for the occupying powers immediately to allow the United 
Nations to work with the people of Iraq to form a representative, full and equi- 
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table participatory government based on the rule of law, free of influence of the 
occupying powers; 


Reaffirming the importance of non-military means for the nuclear disarmament 
of Iraq and for its eventual confirmation by United Nations weapons inspectors 
and recognizing once again the need for the whole Middle East region to be free of 
weapons of mass destruction, including nuclear weapons by non-military means; 


Reiterating the need for member states to support the United Nations in playing 
a leading role in humanitarian relief, the reconstruction of Iraq, disarmament, 
protection of human rights and the restoration and establishment of local and 
national governance structures; 


Welcoming all humanitarian assistance provided to the people of Iraq by the inter- 
national community and the churches world-wide, in particular under the umbrel- 
la of Action by Churches Together International (ACT) in cooperation with the Middle 
East Council of Churches (MECC); 


The WCC Central Committee, 


Concerned about the prevailing lawlessness and insecurity in Iraq and the poten- 
tial impact of the daily violence on the Iraqi people, humanitarian and UN per- 
sonnel and the transitional process; 


Noted with regret that over 80 percent of the population of Iraq is now estimat- 
ed to be living in poverty while it is estimated that the total debt of the country 
is within the range of USD 100-150 billion (excluding its outstanding repara- 
tion claims from the 1991 Gulf War), which has a crippling effect on the life and 
future of the Iraqi people; 


Continues to be concerned about the long-term political, social, cultural and religious 
consequences of this war and the continued occupation, especially the negative 
impact on Christian-Muslim relations, the exacerbation of intense hatred towards 
the “western world” strengthening extremist ideologies, breeding further glob- 
al insecurity and increased emigration of Christians from the Middle East; 


Encouraged by the increased role and involvement of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, including the creation of a new UN assistance mission to 
support the Secretary General in the fulfillment of his mandate under UN SC 
Resolution 1483; 


Dismayed by the actions taken by the United Nations Security Council subsequent 
to the war on Iraq, giving the occupation an open-ended mandate, an ambigu- 
ous role to the United Nations, and granting the occupying powers the right to 
legally and financially administer Iraq, that have the propensity to undermine its 
role as primary upholder of international peace and security; 


Remains concerned that there is no clear timetable for an end to the military occu- 
pation and the earliest possible restoration of Iraqi sovereignty; 
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Convinced that it is essential to place human rights and the rule of law at the fore- 
front of efforts to encourage the building of representative, democratic institu- 
tions; 


Remains convinced that diplomatic efforts involving the states of the region will 
still be needed to address outstanding conflict issues in the Middle East, most 
notably the need to end the illegal occupation of Palestine; 


Noted with appreciation the statement “Church Leaders United Against War” and 
all efforts of the WCC General Secretary and staff prior to and during the war on 
Iraq and recognized particularly the appreciation expressed by the Arab world, 
including the churches in the Middle East and the MECC. 


Therefore, the WCC Central Committee, 


Deplores the invasion and occupation of Iraq by foreign forces as an act of aggres- 
sion in violation of the United Nations Charter and international law; 


Declares that preventive and pre-emptive war violates international law and the 
principles of the UN Charter; 


Welcomes the courageous stance of all WCC member churches in particular the 
churches in the USA, UK and Australia in opposing this war and working tire- 
lessly for peace; 


Welcomes the lifting of economic sanctions against Iraq after thirteen years; 


Opposes the occupying powers taking advantage of their military force to estab- 
lish military bases in Iraq for their own use, and from benefiting from rebuild- 
ing Iraq or from sale of its resources; 


Calls on the UN Security Council to insist on the establishment of a legitimate, 
sovereign, elected and inclusive government as early as possible and for the imme- 
diate and orderly withdrawal of the occupying forces, handing over transitional 
administration to the United Nations; 


Encourages member states of the UN to raise the concern of the legality of this 
war in the general debate of the United Nations General Assembly; 


Asks states to participate in setting up a transparent mechanism for arbitration 
and to cancel the Iraqi debt as it has emerged out of loans that merely financed 
the previous Iraqi regime; 


Requests the relevant UN mechanisms promptly to investigate, gather any evi- 
dence of violations of human rights of the previous regime, war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, violations of international humanitarian law including the ille- 
gal resort to war, and to prosecute all such crimes; 


Calls on the occupying powers to provide for full reparations to the Iraqi people for 
damages caused and precipitated by the unlawful use of military force, and to ensure 
the removal of cluster bombs, depleted uranium and un-detonated munitions; 
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Condemns all forms of violence, the killing of religious leaders, all acts of destruc- 
tion and looting in Iraq, including the deadly terrorist attack on the United 
Nations headquarters in Baghdad, and mourns the loss of lives of the UN per- 
sonnel who were in Baghdad to serve the humanitarian needs and work for the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the people of Iraq, particularly the death of Mr 
Sergio Vieira de Mello; 


Urges all those concerned to allow full unimpeded access by humanitarian person- 
nel to all people in need of assistance, and to promote the safety, security and free- 
dom of movement of humanitarian, United Nations and associated personnel; 


Calls on the churches world-wide and the international community to demon- 
strate a collective and cohesive commitment to support the people of Iraq, whose 
plight has not been given proper recognition in the rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of their country; 


Urges the Iraqi religious communities to uphold fundamental human rights, 
including religious freedom, the urgency of establishing the rule of law, ensur- 
ing the rights of all religious communities and equal rights of all citizens; 


Affirms the role of the churches of Iraq, in collaboration with other Iraqi reli- 
gious communities, in the social, economic and political reconstruction of Iraq, 
including the creation of platforms of inter-religious dialogue; 


Reiterates its commitment, together with the churches of Iraq, to dialogue and 
cooperation among religious communities. Such cooperation, grounded in the 
respect of cultural diversity and religious plurality, is essential for the safeguard- 
ing of national unity, preventing or diffusing communal tensions; 


Prays for the people and the churches of Iraq and their faithful as they continue 
to be witnesses of hope. 


Message to the Churches in Iraq 
2 August, 2004 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


We are deeply shocked and distressed by the attack on churches in Baghdad and 
Mosul. We unequivocally condemn this act. We mourn with those of you who 
lost their loved ones and pray for a speedy recovery for the injured. 


The churches in Iraq have faithfully served the Iraqi people. You have worked for 
many years to foster co-citizenship in your country and promote dialogue among 
all the religious communities in Iraq. We shall continue supporting you as you 
strive with fellow Iraqis to strengthen national unity and rebuild an independ- 
ent country. 


The World Council of Churches has always spoken out in the interest of all peo- 
ple of Iraq. We had condemned the imposition of sanctions that resulted in suf- 
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fering of the people, particularly women and children. Subsequently, the WCC 
also condemned the war on Iraq as being immoral and illegal. It has affirmed its 
commitment to a united, sovereign and democratic Iraq. 


As Christians, and the whole people of Iraq, pass through these critical and tur- 
bulent times, our prayers are with you. 


We hope that the forgiving spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ will help you to stand 
firm in faith and love in spite of the loss of lives and destruction of church prop- 
erties. Please convey our sympathy and solidarity to the Christians of Iraq. 


God remembers those who suffer 
He does not forget their cry 
And he punishes those who wrong them. 
(Psalm 9:12) 


Assuring you of our prayers, 


Yours in God’s Name, 
Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message to the Churches in Iraq 
19 January, 2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


We write you to share our concern at the kidnapping in Mosul on Monday of the 
Syrian Catholic Archbishop, His Eminence Basil Georges al Quiss Moussa, and 
to join you in thanksgiving that he was released on Tuesday. We thank God for 
his safety and for the early end to this incident. May God protect him and all pas- 
tors who serve the Christian communities of Iraq — so that their work and wit- 
ness may continue during these difficult and dangerous times, during their daily 
work and witness. 


We are keenly aware that, from week to week and month to month, this crime is 
only one of many crimes committed against the citizens of Iraq, including vari- 
ous and troubling attacks on church members in Iraq. We are deeply concerned 
at the trauma and suffering of the people involved and at the departure of hun- 
dreds and thousands of Christian families from Iraq as a result of the chaos that 
has followed war and occupation. Iraq is losing a part of its unique Christian her- 
itage and the Christian community is hindered from playing its distinct part in 
the reconstruction of Iraqi society. As we have done in the past, the World Council 
of Churches will continue to raise its voice in solidarity with the people and the 
churches of Iraq. 


We urge the authorities in Iraq to investigate and take legal action against those 
who have committed this and similar crimes, thereby sending a much-needed 
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sign of the peace, good order and rule of law that Iraq requires and for which we 
pray. 
Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on the Iraq Crisis: Enhancing Peace, Accountability and the Rule 
of Law 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


The crisis in Iraq persists at the expense of the Iraqi people and with long-term 
complications for the international community. The World Council of Churches 
(WCC) Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, February 15 to 22, 
2005, issues this statement mindful of the consequences of this crisis and remem- 
bering especially women, children and men who have lost their lives to war and 
conflict in Iraq, the uncounted dead, the many who are injured, sick and trauma- 
tized by violence, and the millions bereaved or in fear. We note chat this war is 
only the latest of eight wars in Iraq since World War I, a violent century, when 
foreign entities and local elites monopolized the region’s petroleum while gener- 
ally neglecting the good of its people. 


The fate of Iraq’s poorest and most vulnerable citizens especially concerns us — 
one fifth of the nation, some five million people, whose deprivation endures from 
the previous regime to the present. Their infant mortality rates, income levels 
and access to clean water, sanitation and health-care suffice to keep a nation with 
the second largest petroleum reserves in the world, and more pledges of aid than 
all Africa, on the list of countries that suffer the most extreme forms of poverty. 


We recognize Iraq’s Christian communities for their unique role in Iraqi society 
today, for their time-honoured witness to the gospel and for their commitment 
to live in harmony with their neighbours. We declare that the current conflict is 
not a religious conflict and that leaders of the parties involved have a responsi- 
bility not to misuse religion to further fuel the conflict. 


In the birthplace of Abraham, we look to his children — Jews, Christians, Muslims 
— to become agents of the healing and reconciliation that Iraq so sorely needs and 
that faith so clearly requires. 


We see a ray of hope for the future in the millions of citizens who went to the polls 
last month, even though others did not participate including some Christian com- 
munities that were prevented from voting. The embrace of a democratic process 
is a vote for a new Iraq, one freed both from dictatorship and from occupation. 


Most news has not been positive, however. At this point in the crisis we are obliged 
to note that positions we took three years ago are, regrettably, still relevant, includ- 
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Our calls for sustained diplomacy on peaceful solutions, our rejection of pre- 
emptive military action and our affirmation of the international rule of law 
(WCC Central Committee Statement, 9/02); 


Our appeal to uphold the UN Charter’s limits on the use of force, our denun- 
ciation of human rights violations in Iraq and, on the eve of war, our strong 
affirmations of church actions world-wide for peace (W/CC Executive Committee 
Statement, 2/03); and, five months after the pre-emptive strike on Iraq, 


Our dismay at the UN Security Council for yielding to pressure to legitimize 
the occupation and undermining its mandate as the arbiter of international 
security, our condemnation of atrocities under Saddam Hussein, our defence 
of Iraq’s territorial integrity, our support for unimpeded and impartial human- 
itarian work there, our concern at polarization over the war within the US, 
our warning against the establishment of foreign military bases in Iraq, our 
call for war reparations to the Iraqi people, and our affirmation of the role of 
Iraq’s churches in rebuilding civil society together with other religious com- 
munities in Iraq (WCC Central Committee Statement, 9/03). 


We firmly reject assertions of the so-called “global war on terror” as justification 
for the war on Iraq. To employ again now the same indiscriminate language against 
other countries in the region is both irresponsible and dangerous. Leaders who 
used the false pretexts of terrorist connections and weapons of mass destruction 
in Iraq to bolster their case for war will be judged by history. Time will also bring 
acknowledgements of the actual loss of life in Iraq and record how democracies 
respond appropriately to acts of terrorism. 


The WCC Central Committee appreciates the principled and important opposi- 
tion to the war on Iraq among church leaders and members around the world, yet 
is alarmed that churches, communities and individuals who have much to offer 
in constructive dissent should be silenced because patriotism runs high in their 
government, media, election campaigns, and even local parishes. 


We are deeply concerned at violence that targets innocent civilians in order to 
kill people by category — in suicide bombings at community gatherings, in sum- 
mary executions of new job applicants, by the bombing of churches and mosques, 
and in the taking and murdering of hostages. 


We condemn unequivocally the torture and humiliation of prisoners in Iraq and 
deplore the relegation of punishment for these crimes to low-ranking soldiers, 
despite ample evidence of decisions at high levels of the US administration to 
bypass obligations under international law. 


The overarching violence in Iraq arises from the disproportionate use of force by 
coalition armies, causing up to 100,000 civilian deaths and destroying whole 
towns and neighbourhoods purportedly to save them. We note that such strate- 
gies of occupation and subjugation engender further violence, work to excuse 
adversaries from their own barbarities, inflame public opinion across the region, 
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and lower the political threshold for state-sponsored violence in conflicts around 
the world. 


The human costs of war and conflict weigh heavily on women in Iraq. The break- 
down in public safety, the collapse of health care and sanitation, and the denial 
of basic rights, trap women and girls now and will hold them back from shaping 
their nation’s future. 


Financing this war and occupation in Iraq has been and continues to be an uncon- 
scionable misallocation of the world’s wealth. The 200 billion dollars already allo- 
cated by the US administration for use in Iraq would, for example, provide safe 
drinking water to every child in need in the world for a decade and a half, there- 
by saving 25 million lives. As for existing obligations, the amount spent to date 
would pay US dues to the United Nations for the next 400 years. 


This one episode reflects the global imbalance between national security concerns 
and human security needs, and demonstrates a failure of accountability in the 
international community. 


The WCC Central Committee therefore cal/s governments and intergovernmen- 
tal bodies to greater accountability under the rule of international law both for 
the cause of peace in Iraq and for more effective management of such crises in 
future. We request member churches and WCC-related organizations to engage 
their governments in this call as well, encouraging action in the following areas: 


Take steps in the appropriate international forums to open debate of a timetable 
for the reduction and termination of the US-led Coalition’s military presence in 
Iraq and for the removal of its military bases there; 


Monitor each Iraqi election of 2005 so that these exercises of popular will under 
de facto occupation are used to further the prospects of genuine self-rule and are 
not used to prolong the authority of non-elected or foreign entities; 


Prepare for the progressive transfer, under the auspices of the United Nations 
Security Council, of governance and resource management in Iraq to broad-based, 
national institutions where contending groups can learn to negotiate over power 
and policy; 


Prepare similarly for the transfer of Iraq’s security affairs to a joint Iraqi- UN 
peacemaking force; 


Constitute a United Nations mechanism to oversee the post-war reconstruction 
of Iraq on terms that refocus international aid and Iraqi resources around the basic 
rights and well-being of the Iraqi people, give guidance in matters of war dam- 
age compensation, ensure the maximum feasible participation of Iraqis in recon- 
struction and development projects while greatly reducing the role of foreign con- 
tractors, and guarantee public accountability for such projects; 


Reconfirm that the war on Iraq was illegal under the United Nations Charter and 
international law and address the need to consolidate international political con- 
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sensus on the legal grounds for military action and on legitimate responses to 
threats; 


Assist and enable independent, credible and accurate third-party verification of 
casualty levels on all sides during this conflict — assigning responsibility for the 
deaths, illnesses, traumas and injuries caused directly and indirectly by the dis- 
proportionate use of force, by unexploded ordnance, and by the use of depleted 
uranium; 


Prevail upon the US administration to revert from its current violations of inter- 
national law on the arrest, detention, treatment and legal representation of pris- 
oners and by closing all extra-territorial, extra-legal prisons involved; 


Advocate for human rights in Iraq and for adherence to international humanitar- 
ian law — especially the Fourth Geneva Convention and its Additional Protocols 
— by the occupation authorities, the interim government, and subsequent gov- 
ernments in Iraq. 


The WCC Central Committee also calls member churches and WCC-related 
organizations to engage in local and international actions to heal wounds inflict- 
ed during the crisis: 


Assist Christian citizens to stay in Iraq by speaking out on their behalf and on 
behalf of all who suffer violence, killings, attacks and kidnappings there; provid- 
ing help to churches and agencies in neighbouring countries that have welcomed 
tens of thousands of Iraqi Christians forced to flee; and praying and working for 
their safe return; 


Strive, as churches, to heal divisions between Christians and Muslims around the 
world that have developed before, during and after this war, and call governments 
to join with churches, schools, foundations and media in the lengthy process of 
reconciling such divisions; 


Support the continuing efforts of Christians to work with Muslims and people 
of other faiths in discerning common goals for Iraq and the Middle East, and in 
choosing courses of action that will lead towards those goals; 


Call churches around the world to pray for peace in Iraq, stand in solidarity with 
churches that question this war and, confessing the need for broader dialogue, lis- 
ten to and engage with the many Christians who do not share our stance against 
the war. 


We commend these actions to member churches and governments for the good 
of the people of Iraq and for the cause of peace in the Middle East. 


Io 


Expression of sympathy following deaths at Baghdad’s Kadhimiya Mosque 
Letter to H.E. Mr Jalal Talabani, President of the Republic of Ivaq, 1 September, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


On behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 347 member 
churches all around the world, I express my condolences and concern at the recent 
tragedy in your country. The stampede that resulted in up to a thousand deaths, 
mostly women, children and elderly people and injuries to hundreds of others, 
occurred while members of the Shi’a community gathered at Baghdad’s Kadhimiya 
Mosque, to commemorate the anniversary of the death of Imam Ibn Jaafar Al- 
Khadim. It is indeed painful and heart-rending that this should have happened 


on such a solemn occasion. 


This incident, however, is a direct result of the present environment of fear and 
intense security measures that have worsened in the country since the occupation 
by foreign military forces. The World Council of Churches has consistently advo- 
cated for sustained diplomatic efforts to restore peace in Iraq to enable the peo- 
ple to lead a normal life with dignity. This tragic event comes as a grim reminder 
to the international community of their obligation and urgent need to restore 
peace and justice for all communities in Iraq. 


We request Your Excellency to convey our heartfelt condolences and deep sym- 
pathy to the victims and their families and to the leaders of the Islamic community. 


We pray that God in His mercy give courage and patience to those who have 
suffered and lost their near and dear ones. We also pray for Your Excellency and 
the leadership of Iraq as you endeavour to meet the humanitarian and emotional 
needs of the people of Iraq in the aftermath of this unfortunate tragedy. 


Assuring you of our prayers and continued support. 
Yours sincerely, 


Rey. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Call for the Release of Peace Workers in Iraq 
2 December, 2005 


The World Council of Churches is deeply distressed at the kidnapping of four 
members of the Christian Peacemaker Teams in Iraq. The four peace workers are 
Tom Fox (USA), Norman Kember (UK), James Loney and Harmeet Singh Sooden 
(Canada). All four were engaged in work for the Christian Peacemaker Teams, a 
volunteer organization that has a history of sending teams to situations of con- 
flict and crisis zones around the world. 


The World Council of Churches since its inception in 1948 has clearly spoken 
out against war and violence and has always called for dialogue and engagement 
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to settle disputes and disagreements. The Council in March 2003 spoke out on 
the war on Iraq as being immoral, illegal and ill-advised. 


Those organizations and their staff who are working in Iraq to bring about peace 
and reconciliation and for protection of civilians need our encouragement and 
support. These peacemakers are undertaking this work at great risk to their per- 
sonal safety and security. In situations of conflict like Iraq, churches are called to 
seek peace and pursue it. Efforts therefore need to be made by those concerned 
about human life to intensify initiatives for active non-violence and peace-build- 
ing to resolve conflicts. 


The kidnappings have caused immense pain, suffering and anxiety amongst the 
families and friends of those held captive. Their prolonged captivity is not in any- 
one’s interest and is likely to further embitter and polarize Iraqi society, causing 
anger and frustration. We appeal on humanitarian grounds to those holding them 
captive to ensure that while under captivity they are treated well and looked after. 


The World Council of Churches calls on those responsible for the kidnappings to 
release immediately all four peace workers so that they can join their families and 
loved ones. The Council also calls on the Government of Iraq to undertake the 
steps necessary to secure their safe release. 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Release of hostages 
Letter to Mr Douglas Pritchard, Co-Director of the Christian Peacemaker Teams, 23 
March, 2006 


Dear Mr Pritchard, 


It is with great joy that we received the news today of the freedom of the three 
Christian Peacemaker Team members held in Iraq. We send them, their families 
and the staff of CPT our best wishes for safe homecomings and reunions with col- 
leagues and loved ones. 


At the same time we share in the sorrow surrounding the death of Mr Tom 
Fox, who paid for his high convictions with his life. Our condolences go out to 
his family and to the team now freed. 


We also pray that amid all the pain and anxiety of this case, those engaged in 
the violence in Iraq may remember and heed the many voices, both Christian and 
Muslim, including World Council of Churches member churches in the region 
and around the world, who made publicly clear that among the many people of 
faith concerned for peace there are also people called to be peacemakers — and that 
your team was answering one such calling in Iraq. 


By) 


May God continue to guide and bless you and your staff, especially in discern- 
ment for these times about the witness in your important work. 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 8 August, 2006, cf. Middle 
East, p, 3706. 


Condolences on death of Fr Boulos Iskander 
Letter to H.H. Patriarch Ignatius Zakka I Iwas, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Antioch and All the East, 17 October, 2006 


Your Holiness, 


The World Council of Churches is thankful to the Archbishop of Jazirah and 
Euphrates, Eusthasius Matta Roham, for sharing the news of the tragic death of 
Father Boulos Iskander. The Council is appalled by the circumstances in which 
the killing of an innocent servant of God was carried out. The incident reflects 
the depravity to which the situation in Mosul has deteriorated. The killing of Fr 
Boulos is a senseless crime that cannot be justified in any circumstances. It nei- 
ther benefits anyone nor does it promote the cause of any religion. The World 
Council of Churches has always been an advocate of tolerance and remains com- 
mitted to inter-religious harmony. 


Such a heinous crime makes it obligatory on all Iragis of good will who, we 
are certain, are many that such an incident is not allowed to take place in the 
future. It brings a bad name to the country. The Iraqi police and the coalition 
forces who are there to maintain law and order must ensure that every possible 
step is taken to secure the safety and protection of all human lives in Iraq. 


The World Council of Churches calls on its members in the Middle East as 
well as in the other regions to remember Fr Boulos Iskander and his family in 
their prayers. 


We ask Your Holiness to please convey our condolences to the family of the 
bereaved. 


Yours in Christ, 


Clement John 
Acting Director 
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WCC statement on the execution of deposed Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein 
30 December, 2006 


At the death of Saddam Hussein, our thoughts and prayers go out to the people 
of Iraq. We pray to God to grant this suffering nation the mercy, justice and com- 
passion that it has long been denied. We hope against hope for an end to the fear 
and death that marked Saddam Hussein’s rule and that continue now from other 
hands. 


That a leader has been held responsible for one of his crimes is significant. However, 
the World Council of Churches is opposed to the death penalty. Each taking of a 
person’s life is a part of a larger tragedy and nowhere is this more apparent than 
in a land of daily killings. 


We pray that those who hold power in Iraq now and in the future will create a 
new heritage of government for its people. May Iraq’s leaders pursue reconcilia- 
tion and mutual respect among all its communities. May Iraq’s people be freed 
from violence and demagoguery, and be able to live where power is held to account 
and shared under the rule of law. May all parties and all authorities in Iraq now 
work to stay the hands of any that are tempted to use violence for political gain 
and all who put themselves above the law. 


Iraq and its neighbours need peace, the peace that comes with justice for all. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 


ISRAEL/PALESTINE 


Minute on the Occupied Palestinian Territories 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 20 August-2 September, 2003 


The WCC Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, Switzerland from 26 August 
to 2 September, 2003, took note of the efforts undertaken by the WCC General 
Secretary and staff of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
to implement the resolutions of the Central and Executive Committees since 
February 2001, to end the illegal occupation of Palestine. 


A year after the Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel 
(EAPPI) was launched within the 2002 focus of the Decade to Overcome Violence 
and its campaign to End the Illegal Occupation of Palestine: Support a Just Peace 
in the Middle East, the Central Committee welcomes with appreciation the part- 
nership provided by churches and specialized ecumenical ministries that support 
this new ecumenical initiative of the WCC. In particular, the Central Committee 
recognizes the courageous witness of the Ecumenical Accompaniers, who volun- 
teer to serve the Church of Jesus Christ by standing in active solidarity with a 
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people struggling for freedom, justice and peace. The Central Committee reaf- 
firms its endorsement of this programme and asks all WCC member churches 
and ecumenical partners to actively engage in it. 


In addition, the Central Committee heard with heavy heart the message sent by 
the Heads of Churches of Jerusalem and the observations made by the CCIA and 
ACT delegation during their recent visit to the occupied Palestinian Territories. 
We were especially concerned with the humanitarian consequences of continued 
closures, curfews, extra-judicial killings and suicide bombings as well as the “sep- 
aration wall” being erected by the Israeli authorities. The Central Committee asks 
all members to condemn such actions and to join the Patriarchs and Heads of 
Churches, Communities and Institutions in Jerusalem in their daily “Prayers for 
just peace and reconciliation in the Holy Land”. The Central Committee further 
regrets that in spite of its appeals to the Government of Israel, they have still 
refused to recognize the election of H.B. Patriarch Irineos I, as head of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 


Endorsing the CCIA’s analysis of the Road Map to a permanent two-state solu- 
tion to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the Central Committee recommits itself 
to the WCC direction, long-term policies and actions developed since 1998, which 
need to remain constant and of high priority. In this light, the Central Committee 
calls on the WCC member churches and ecumenical partners to intensify their 
efforts on behalf of the ecumenical campaign launched in 2002 and to increase 
their humanitarian relief and rehabilitation efforts. It also asks the General Secretary 
and staff of international affairs to give visibility to all ecumenical efforts to end 
the occupation of Palestine. In this regard the Central Committee recognizes the 
need for the speedy establishment of the Jerusalem Ecumenical Centre of the 
Heads of Churches in association with the WCC and MECC (ref. GEN 6-page14). 


Statement on the Wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territories and Israel’s 
Annexation of Palestinian Territory 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 17-20 February, 2004 


For he 1s our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one and has broken down 
the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between us. (Eph. 2:14) 


The WCC Executive Committee, meeting in Geneva from 17-20 February, 2004, guid- 
ed by the teachings and gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has destroyed the 
barrier, the dividing wall of hostility and by his death and resurrection has prom- 
ised one new humanity on the foundation of faithful witnesses for people of every 
race; having received an updated report on Israel’s construction of the wall in the 
Occupied Palestinian Territories (OPT) and in and around East Jerusalem, since 
April 2002, which is in departure of the Armistice Line of 1949 ( Green Line) 
and is in contradiction to relevant provisions of international law is: 


Gravely concerned about the fundamental violations of human rights of the Palestinian 
people, the confiscation and destruction of their land and resources, the disrup- 
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tion of the lives of thousands of protected civilians and the de facto annexation of 
large areas of territory and in particular its devastating humanitarian consequences 
on the life and dignity of innocent Palestinians, 


Recalling the WCC Central Committee minute of September 2003 and relevant 
WCC policy statements on Israel-Palestine, 


Noting the alarming statements and reports from the Heads of Churches of Jerusalem, 
WCC member churches and councils of churches, the Holy See, Ecumenical 
Accompaniers, the Secretary General of the United Nations, relevant United 
Nations agencies and independent human rights organizations, 


Respecting the established principle of international law on the inadmissibility of 
the acquisition of territory by force contained in the Kellog-Briand Pact of 1928 
and Article 2, paragraph 4 of the Charter of the UN; the applicability of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention as well as Protocol I Additional to the Geneva 
Conventions to the OPT, including East Jerusalem and the Hague Convention 
respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land of 1907, 


Recalling also all relevant United Nations Security Council and General Assembly 
resolutions, 


Strongly condemning all forms of violence and attacks perpetrated by the State of 
Israel and its Defence Forces inside the OPT and by Palestinian armed groups 
against innocent civilians inside the State of Israel, 


Recognizing Israel’s right and duty to protect its people against attacks and sui- 
cide bombers inside the State of Israel, without contravening international law 
and jeopardizing longer-term prospects for peace, 


Acknowledging the Palestinian people’s right for resistance against the Israeli occu- 
pation inside the Occupied Palestinian Territories, without resorting to terror 
and creating indiscriminate fear among civilians, 


Reiterating our belief that all people have the right and duty to struggle against 
injustice and oppression, 


Reaffirming its strong conviction that non-violent means of resistance and peace- 
ful negotiations are the only way to achieve a lasting, viable solution to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, 


Noting that the route of the wall and the scope of its construction give no indica- 
tion that it is either a temporary measure or dictated solely by security needs, 


Concerned that this act could prejudge future negotiations and make a two-state 
solution physically impossible and become a major obstacle to a just and sustain- 
able peace between the Israeli and Palestinian peoples; 
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The WCC Executive Committee: 


Acknowledges that Israel has serious and legitimate security concerns and that the 
construction of a wall on its own territory would not have been in contravention 
of international law, 


Considers, nevertheless, the construction and location of this wall in grave breach 
of international humanitarian law as enunciated inter alia by the Fourth Geneva 
Convention and the State of Israel in violation of the Charter of the United Nations 
and fundamental principles of international law: the prohibition on the forcible 
acquisition of territory and the right to self-determination as well as application 
of universal human rights principles and standards, 


Strongly condemns the violations of human rights and humanitarian consequences 
as a result of this act, in particular the restrictions on access by Palestinians to the 
closed area between the wall and the Green Line and the limited passage through 
the wall, violating right to liberty of movement; the resulting obstacles to access 
to workplaces, farmland, health services and schools, demolition of houses and 
uprooting of trees for the construction of the wall, violating the right to work, 
the right to an adequate standard of living including housing, the right to health 
care and the right to education; the different requirements for Palestinians and 
Israelis to obtain permits to be granted access to and remain in the closed area 
violating the right to equality before the law, 


Rejects the creation of a new political boundary that defines enclaves in which the 
Palestinians will be confined, extending Israeli civilian and military presence 
inside Palestinian territory, undermining all peacemaking efforts and most impor- 
tantly the whole concept of a viable and contiguous Palestinian State established 
side by side the State of Israel, 


Demands that Israel stop and reverse the construction of the wall in the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories, including in and around East Jerusalem, which is in depar- 
ture of the Armistice Line of 1949 and is in contradiction to relevant provisions 
of international law; 


Calls on the Israeli Government and its defence forces and as well as all Palestinian 
armed groups to give up their strategy of mutual killings and terror, in order to 
achieve lasting peace, 


States that only through an end of the Israeli occupation and a just, comprehen- 
sive and lasting peace settlement based on Security Council resolutions 242 (1967) 
and 338 (1973) can security of both Palestinians and Israelis be assured, 


Supports a two-state solution — Israelis and Palestinians living side by side in peace 
and security within secure and recognized borders, as called for by the UN Security 
Council in resolutions 1397 (2002) and 1515(2003). 


Welcomes the hearing of the International Court of Justice (ICJ) to provide its advi- 
sory opinion on the legal consequences of the construction of this wall and wish- 
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es to draw the attention of the Court as well as all States of the immense human 
costs paid by the Palestinian people and its long-term consequences on peace and 
reconciliation, 


Expresses its deep concern to the ICJ to consider if the construction of the wall 
affects the status quo of the Holy Places in any way, 


Calls on all WCC member churches, Ecumenical Councils of Churches, Christian 
World Communions and specialized ministries of churches to condemn the wall 
as an act of unlawful annexation in the language of Security Council resolutions 
478 (1980) and 497 (1981) which declare that Israel’s actions at the annexation 
of East Jerusalem and the Golan Heights are “null and void” and should not be 
recognized by any States, 


Requests the ecumenical fellowship to intensify their advocacy efforts against the 
Israeli occupation of Palestinian Territories since 1967, in particular the creation 
of the wall, and support peacemaking initiatives, such as the Geneva Initiative, 
always in coordination and cooperation with one another and the WCC, 


Encourages Christians world-wide to continue their prayers for justice, peace and 
reconciliation in the Holy Land for the breakdown of the dividing wall of the hos- 
tility between people. 


The WCC Executive Committee recognizes and reaffirms the work of the Ecumenical 
Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel, its sponsors and coordinators and 
prays for the courageous Ecumenical Accompaniers who volunteer to represent 
the ecumenical fellowship in solidarity and active non-violent presence with the 
churches, Christian, Muslim and Jewish communities in Israel and the Palestinian 
Occupied Territories, including Jerusalem. 


The World Council of Churches Condemns the Assassination of Sheikh 
Yassin 
25 March, 2004 


Peter Weiderud, Director of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches (W/CC/CCIA) made the following com- 
ments after the killing of Hamas spiritual leader, Sheikh Ahmad Yassin by the 
Israeli Army in Gaza on 22 March, 2004: 


“Through the targeted assassination of Sheikh Yassin, Israel has chosen to violate 
international law once again. This action fosters hatred and wiil likely lead to 
more bloodshed. It can neither ensure peace nor human security. 


We are appalled that the State of Israel continues to resort to extra-judicial exe- 
cutions. Every attack has resulted in the unlawful killing of innocent bystanders, 
including children. These actions as well as Israel’s public official threats to con- 
tinue to assassinate Palestinians with impunity are totally unacceptable by the 
WCC and will always be condemned as unlawful. 
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We therefore call on Israel to put an immediate end to its policies of targeted 
assassinations. The Council also calls on Palestinian armed groups immediately 
to stop targeting Israeli civilians in indiscriminate suicide bombings and other 
attacks. We reaffirm our strong conviction that non-violent means of resistance 
and peaceful negotiations are the only way to achieve peace and security for both 
the Palestinians and Israelis and a lasting, viable solution to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict.” 


Condolences on the death of President Yasser Arafat 
Letter to H.E. Mr Ahmad Qure1’, Prime Minister, Palestinian National Authority, 
11 November, 2004 


Your Excellency, 


On the sad occasion of the death of President Yasser Arafat, we extend our con- 
dolences to the Palestinian people and to the leadership of the Palestinian Authority. 
We also ask God’s comfort for the members of his family in this time of deep 
grief. 


President Arafat will be remembered for bringing the Palestinian people togeth- 
er and for his unique and tenacious contribution to the cause of establishing their 
national home. 


We stand with the Churches of the Holy Land to honour his commitment to 
their place in the Palestinian society, its affairs and its future. President Arafat 
often made sure to mention the church as well as the mosque as core institutions 
of Palestinian national life. True to the customs of mutual respect among his 
diverse people, he celebrated Christmas with the churches of Bethlehem as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 


On his long road as a leader, Yasser Arafat came to the recognition that true 
justice embraces peace, security and hope for both Palestinians and Israelis. His 
path has now ended, amid the rocks and thorns of occupation, at a distance from 
the goal he sought. As he is laid to rest the world will see - from the location of 
his final resting place - how far the Palestinian people must still travel together. 


In solidarity with the Palestinian people, the World Council of Churches will 
continue to work for human rights, sustainable livelihoods, medical care and basic 
freedoms in the days and years that lie ahead and until there is peace. 


Yours truly, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 
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Minute on Certain Economic Measures for Peace in Israel/Palestine 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


In the conflict in Israel and Palestine there is a renewal of hope although there 
is not yet a reduction of the threats that separate the parties to the conflict. 
Palestinians have now organized two elections with constructive effect, despite 
continuing occupation, and plan another at mid-year. The churches welcome that 
momentum is building for peace and for solutions which credibly engage those 
who must make peace, the powerful as well as the weak. 


The churches note the growing witness and impact of church engagement that 
includes both Israelis and Palestinians. The WCC-led Ecumenical Accompaniment 
Programme (EAPPI) is present and supportive of both Palestinians and Israelis 
who suffer under current circumstances. There is also growing interest among 
churches in taking new actions that demonstrate commitment to and enhance 
prospects for a just, equitable and lasting peace in both Israel and Palestine. 


Notable among these are initiatives within churches to become better stewards 
of justice in economic affairs which link them to on-going violations of interna- 
tional law in occupied territory. The Central Committee takes note of the current 
action by the Presbyterian Church (USA) which has initiated a process of phased, 
selective divestment from multinational corporations involved in the occupation. 
This action is commendable in both method and manner, uses criteria rooted in 
faith, and calls members to do the “things that make for peace” (Luke 19:42). 


The concern here is to abide by law as the foundation for a just peace. Multinational 
corporations have been involved in the demolition of Palestinian homes, and are 
involved in the construction of settlements and settlement infrastructure on occu- 
pied territory, in building a dividing wall which is also largely inside occupied 
territory, and in other violations of international law being carried out beyond 
the internationally recognized borders of the State of Israel determined by the 
Armistice of 1949. 


In this 38th year of occupation the desire for a just and equitable peace is grow- 
ing. For churches of the WCC such hopes are guided by positions and programmes 
that reflect a search for truth amid much trouble. 


The WCC has called, since 1969, for “effective international guarantees for the 
political independence and territorial integrity of all nations in the area, includ- 
ing Israel” and restated the concern at regular intervals, most recently in recog- 
nizing, in 2004, Israel’s “serious and legitimate security concerns”. 


In 1992, the WCC Central Committee stated that “criticism of the policies of 
the Israeli government is not in itself anti-Jewish”. During the Oslo peace process 
of the 1990s churches supported civil society projects of rapprochement between 
communities in conflict in the Holy Land. 


In 1995, the Central Committee established criteria for economic actions in the 
service of justice, namely, that these must be part of a broader strategy of peace- 
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making, address flagrant and persistent violations, have a clear and limited pur- 
pose plus proportionality and adequate monitoring, and be carried out transpar- 
ently. 


In 2001, the WCC Executive Committee recommended an international boycott 
of goods produced in illegal settlements on occupied territory, and the WCC- 
related APRODEV agencies in Europe are now working to have Israeli settle- 
ment products fully and properly identified before shipment to the European 
Community in accordance with the terms of the EU’s Association Agreement 
with Israel. 


Yet illegal activities in occupied territory continue as if a viable peace for both 
peoples is not a possibility. We are not blind to facts and must not be complicit 
in them even unwittingly. The Central Committee, meeting in Geneva 15-22 
February, 2005, therefore: 


encourages member churches to work for peace in new ways and to give serious 
consideration to economic measures that are equitable, transparent and non-vio- 
lent; 


persuades member churches to keep in good contact with sister churches embark- 
ing on such initiatives with a view to support and counsel one another; 


urges the establishment of more and wider avenues of engagement between 
Christian, Muslim and Jewish communities pursuing peace; 


reminds churches with investment funds that they have an opportunity to use 
those funds responsibly in support of peaceful solutions to conflict. Economic 
pressure, appropriately and openly applied, is one such means of action. 


Expression of concern following the attack on the Christian community of 
Maghar 
Letter to the Rt. Rev. Riah Abu El-Assal, The Episcopal Church in Jerusalem and 
the Middle East, 24 February, 2005 


Dear Bishop Riah, 
Grace and peace to you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


We received your letter of 16 February and want to share our concern at the 
news you relayed about the recent incident in the village of Maghar, Galilee. 


As reflected in the resulting declaration by the Heads of Churches in the Holy 
Land and also in press reports of the incident, the attack on the Christian com- 
munity of Maghar was very dangerous to them, destructive of their property and 
gives cause for serious questions about law and order. 


Especially troubling was the failure of the police, first, in not protecting the 
citizens from attack and second, in not assuring their safety after the attack and 
a secure return to their homes. The fact that the attacks were sparked by unsub- 
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stantiated rumours and then directed at a whole group solely on the basis of reli- 
gion further adds to the gravity of the event. 


As your declaration states, at issue are the rights of the various communities 
that make up Israeli society. We will raise this matter in our next meeting with 
the Israeli ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva. 


We note that Greek Catholic Archbishop Georges Haddad, whose parishioners 
were attacked, Latin Patriarch Michel Sabbah, and yourself are seeking a meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Ariel Sharon. Please keep us informed about further 
developments. We look forward to an appropriate and effective response from the 
authorities in setting this matter right and in maintaining order with justice in 
the future. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Open Letter on the Status of Jerusalem 
31 March, 2005 


The World Council of Churches is deeply concerned about actions by the Government 
of Israel which threaten the achievement of a just peace for both Israel and Palestine 
by pre-empting negotiations on the final status of Jerusalem within the frame- 
work of international law. This letter reiterates the position of the WCC on a mat- 
ter of critical importance. 


e While world attention is drawn to its Gaza withdrawal plans, the Government 
of Israel has intensified unilateral programmes to consolidate control over 
Jerusalem and other occupied territory. These include: 

e Creating a new de facto border by construction of the Wall on occupied terri- 
tory, cutting all of annexed Jerusalem off from the West Bank in contraven- 
tion of international law and the Advisory Opinion of the International Court 
of Justice in 2004. 

e Cutting the West Bank in two by adding 3,500 housing units to Maale Adumim 
settlement. This decision mocks prospects for a viable, contiguous Palestinian 
State with a shared Jerusalem as its capital. 

e Repeated declarations by the government’s top leaders that large illegal West 
Bank settlements and all of Jerusalem will belong to Israel in any final agree- 
ment. 

e Ongoing violations of human and civil rights of Palestinians in Jerusalem — 
illegal Jewish settlements are built in their neighborhoods while construction 
permits for Palestinians are denied, family homes are demolished, requests for 
family reunification are denied. 

e Threats and more threats, including an absentee property law allowing confis- 
cation of Palestinian property in Jerusalem and a new regulation to require per- 
mits for Jerusalem residents entering the West Bank. 
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The WCC has long affirmed that the final status of Jerusalem must be part of a 
comprehensive peace settlement and be negotiated without delay; that the uni- 
lateral annexation of Jerusalem by the Government of Israel puts regional and 
world peace in jeopardy; that alterations of boundaries, population and settle- 
ments which change the religious, cultural or historical character of Jerusalem 
without the consent of the parties involved and the approval of the internation- 
al community are violations of the Fourth Geneva Convention. 


Irregular transfers of church-held land from one side to the other only add to the 
alarm of those who hope for justice; all such transfers must be annulled. 


The WCC calls for an open and inclusive Jerusalem, a city of shared sovereignty and 
citizenship, a city of two peoples and three faiths, of Christians, Muslims and Jews. 
Now is the time to cease actions that pre-empt peace in Jerusalem and to begin nego- 
tiation of Jerusalem’s final status within the framework of international law. 


Recognition of new Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem 
Letter to H.E. Mr Itzhak Levanon, Ambassador of Israel to the United Nations in 
Geneva, 22 July, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


We write to express our serious concern over two issues involving the State of 
Israel and the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, a member church of the — 
World Council of Churches, and to call for your cooperation in taking urgent 
remedial action. 


The first issue concerns the right of churches to run their own affairs. The State 
of Israel is currently continuing to recognize Mr Irineos Skopelitis as Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem despite his renunciation and dismissal from office 
by the church’s highest decision-making body, the Holy Synod of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. As your government is aware, when ex- 
Patriarch Irineos refused to accept this formal renunciation of his patriarchal sta- 
tus by the body that granted it, an extraordinary Pan-Orthodox Synod was held 
on May 24, 2005 in Istanbul. There, the Synod of the Heads of Churches of the 
Orthodox Autocephalus Churches and their representatives upheld both the deci- 
sion to dismiss ex-Patriarch Irineos and the authority of the Holy Synod in Jerusalem 
to take that decision. Jerusalem’s Holy Synod subsequently reduced the ecclesi- 
astical rank of Mr Irineos Skopelitis to that of a monk. 


The other governments involved in the case — Jordan, the Palestinian Authority, 
and the Greek Government which is indirectly involved — have withdrawn their 
recognition of the ex-patriarch thereby respecting the church’s right to decide 
upon it’s own leadership without external interference in the exercise of that right. 


The Government of Israel’s continuing refusal to recognize this decision of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate violates the basic principle of non-interference by 
the state in the affairs of the church. 
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We recall that this principle was also exercised early in the tenure of ex-Patriarch 
Irineos. When he was first elected, the State of Israel refused to recognize him as 
patriarch for more than one year. Based on the same principle which is at stake 
now, the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee called on the State of 
Israel to “recognize the election of His Beatitude Patriarch Irineos I as head of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem” (WCC Statement, September 2, 2002; 
and letter to the Prime Minister of Israel, September 4, 2002) because he had 
been duly elected by the competent church authorities. 


The second matter is related to the first. It concerns the inviolability of church 
precincts. As a result of the state’s continuing recognition of the ex-patriarch, 
Israeli police have been stationed in the monastery of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem at the request of the ex-patriarch and supposedly for his 
protection. The duly-appointed church authorities have opposed this unwarrant- 
ed presence of the police in the monastery, but without success. In an incident on 
July 13, 2004, the police stationed there allowed a group of approximately 40 
men forcibly to enter the precincts of the monastery and to destroy property in 
the monastery. The police watched the destruction of property and allowed the 
intruders to stay on the premises for several hours despite the protests of the cler- 
gy in charge of the monastery. 


We do not accept the claim that the police presence in the church compound 
is legitimized by an invitation from ex-patriarch Irineos. It has been brought to 
the attention of the Israeli authorities repeatedly that he is no longer recognized 
as the patriarch by the church that exercises authority over those premises. On 
this point our concerns for recognition of church leadership and inviolability of 
church property come together. 


Police and official actions have violated church rights in this case in three ways: 
by the continued non-recognition of a church decision on leadership, by main- 
taining an armed presence on church precincts, and by allowing unlawful con- 
duct by intruders on church property. 


We note with respect that the State of Israel has pledged itself to honour the 
special legislation, covenants, orders and treaties on Jerusalem known as the sta- 
tus quo, which protects the sanctity of Holy Places and the rights of churches to 
manage their own affairs. Alarmed at the violation of principles to which Israel 
has agreed, we call on your government to take the following steps to resolve this 
Crisis: 

First, in respect of the rights of churches to manage their own affairs, to with- 


draw recognition of Mr Irineos as patriarch. 


Second, in like manner, to recognize Metropolitan Cornelios of Petra as Locum 
Tenens of the Patriarchate and, in due course, to recognize as patriarch whosoev- 
er will be duly elected by the Holy Synod of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem. 
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Third, in respect of the inviolability of church premises, we call on the Government 
of Israel to remove the police from the monastery of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. 
Similarly, we reiterate the long-held rule that if police are invited to enter any 
church, mosque or Holy Place by the legitimate religious authorities of the site, 
they do so without arms. 


We make these requests mindful that justice must also be done in the case at 
the heart of this crisis, namely, the irregular transfer of church lands in Jerusalem. 
It is urgent that the competent authorities oversee the return of the land to its 
proper owners — in the name of the law and in the interests of peace. 


The member churches of the WCC and the churches of Jerusalem are resolved 
to see Jerusalem become a shared city under the rule of laws that protect peace 
for the two peoples who live there and for the three religions for whom it is holly. 
We look to the State of Israel to share in that resolve and to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities in these matters accordingly. 


After your receipt of this letter we will seek an early opportunity to meet with 
you about these concerns. 7 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Message of solidarity with the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
Letter to His Eminence Metropolitan Cornelios of Petra, Locum Tenens of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 22 July, 2005 


Your Eminence, 
Warm ecumenical greetings from the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 


Thank you for your letter of July 15 to Rev. Christopher Ferguson. He has 
passed on the letter to us and he has kept us informed of the crisis that has con- 
fronted the Patriarchate in these past months. 


We have kept the Patriarchate and all faithful of your Church in Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land in our thoughts and prayers during this period of travail. We appre- 
ciate that the Holy Synod and the Brotherhood have attempted to address the cri- 
sis within the framework of ecclesiastical law and thus worked to avoid schism 
and promote the unity of the church even in the face of division and conflict. To 
this end the Patriarchate submitted their actions to the Pan-Orthodox Synod 
which ratified your actions. 


When the State of Israel refused to recognize Irineos I as Patriarch in the years 
following his election, the World Council of Churches called on Israel to respect 
the integrity, authority and freedom of the church to choose its own leadership 
and to govern church affairs without the interference of the state. Once again we 
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find that the State of Israel is violating this basic principle by continuing to rec- 
ognize Mr Irineos as Patriarch in spite of your Church’s decision to dismiss him. 
We note that the Governments of Jordan and the Palestinian National Authority 
have withdrawn their recognition of Mr Irineos Skopelitis. 


Your Eminence, please be assured that the World Council of Churches stands 
firmly with the Patriarchate in rejecting this unwarranted interference with the 
freedom of the Church to choose her own leadership. We will raise this matter 
directly with representatives of the State of Israel and all the governments con- 
cerned in keeping with the principles we expressed previously. 


We are equally concerned that the Israel police and security forces have violat- 
ed the sanctuary of the Monastery of the Patriarchate. In keeping with the prin- 
ciple stated above it is up to the Church to decide who has authority within her 
institutions, churches and monasteries. The State has no right even under the pre- 
text of an invitation by a leader who has been dismissed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to violate the sanctity and sanctuary of the Monastery. We will raise 
this matter with the Israeli authorities calling on them to respect the leadership 
of the church and the sanctity and sanctuary of churches, Holy Places and monas- 
teries. 


Your Eminence, in responding to these two difficult matters we are aware that 
the current crisis confronting the Patriarchate is even more complex and touch- 
es on other areas of historic significance. We take this opportunity to express our 
concern over the transfer of property in Jaffa Gate knowing that this land deal 
has deep consequences on various levels — for the status quo of Jerusalem, for rela- 
tionship between Christians and Muslims, for the whole Christian community, 
and for the relationship between the Patriarchate and the Arab Palestinian faith- 
ful. It also raises fresh concern for a just peace in the Israel-Palestine conflict. 


We have been informed of the appointment of advocates charged with annulling 
the land deal and securing the property. We are of course aware of the many press- 
ing issues facing the Patriarchate including the up-coming patriarchal elections. 
Given the gravity and urgency of the situation, we would be remiss if we did not 
pledge our help for immediate action to annul the land deal and secure the status 
guo and the future of the Holy City of Jerusalem. 


We would also like to extend our hope and encouragement to you, the Holy 
Synod, the Brotherhood and all the faithful so that God might use this crisis as 
an occasion for transformation and renewal for the “Living Stones” of the Holy 
Land and so that the Palestinian Christian community may flourish and prosper 
with all God’s beloved servants. May the Patriarchate, by God’s grace, emerge 
from this crisis with new strength and vision. 


Your Eminence, in closing allow me to reiterate the concern and prayers of the 
World Council of Churches for the well-being of the Church and the unity to 
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which it is called. The Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem can count on our solidar- 
ity and support. 


Peace and Grace to you. 


Truly yours in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Background Information to Evaluate the Gaza Pullout — Look for Seven 
Signs of Peace 
WCC/CCIA, 22 August, 2005 


This brief provides information to help churches discern what is happening in 
Israel and Palestine now and in the months ahead. It is also an invitation for mem- 
ber churches and ecumenical partners to watch, pray and act for peace guided by 
the deep commitment within the WCC fellowship to the legitimate rights and 
well-being of both Israelis and Palestinians. 


Our purpose in writing is to assist with evaluation of the pullout of settlers and 
soldiers from Gaza, an event that cannot be understood in isolation. Below are 
seven signs to watch for — in Gaza and other conflict zones — that will indicate in 
the months ahead whether the withdrawal enhances prospects for peace. 


Sign One: Life for the residents of Gaza improves, including human rights. After 
the pullout, some 1,400,000 people in one of the most densely populated places 


on earth are to receive a small increase in physical, psychological, political and 
economic space. About 8,000 more privileged people, the settlers, are being 
moved. Thankfully, it was done in a manner that respects their dignity. To mon- 
itor this sign, watch Gaza to see if: 


© Vacated land 1s used for the benefit of needy Gazans. 

¢ Land, sea and air links open to the outside world, especially to the West Bank, with 
international oversight to ensure proper functioning as well as fair and effective secu- 
rity measures, 


Sign Two: The people evacuated from Gaza are resettled within Israel's pre-1967 


borders. Where the settlers from Gaza are relocated will be one of the clearest 
indicators of overall prospects for peace. Their new locations will be physical evi- 
dence of future intentions towards other occupied land, the issue at the heart of 
the conflict. What to watch for: 


© How many Gaza settlers will resettle within Isvael’s pre-1967 borders? (Reports 
indicate that about half the evacuees will be moved from Gaza to other still-occu- 
pied territory. ) 


Sign Three: From now on, decisions affecting both sides are negotiated equitably 
between the two sides. Equitable negotiations would be an undeniable sign for 
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peace. They would send a vital signal that the use of violence by either side will 
no longer determine the course of events. Equitable negotiations would also lend 
much-needed credibility to Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas, a leader tak- 
ing political risks for peace with little to show for it so far. Equitable negotia- 
tions on core issues are long overdue, including: 


e The route of Isvael’s barrier wall versus Palestinian land and water rights. 
© The final status of Jerusalem. 


Sign Four: Both sides treat Jerusalem as a shared and open city. This sign would 


show whether Jerusalem is to be home for both its peoples. Palestinian residents 
of greater East Jerusalem would again be able to live there, work there, travel in 
their own communities, reach their holy sites, receive visitors from the West Bank 
and visit the West Bank in return. The sealing-off of greater Jerusalem, an old 
plan, is now nearing completion and with it these everyday options have all but 
disappeared for most of East Jerusalem’s Palestinian citizens. Churches of Jerusalem 
are suffering along with their neighbours. As an indicator for peace, any good that 
comes out of the Gaza withdrawal will pale in the long term unless current trends 
in and around Jerusalem are reversed. Positive evidence for this sign would include: 


© Palestinians have free access to their communities in East Jerusalem while Israel 
assures the security of its citizens in accordance with international law. 

© Construction stops on the barrier wall, Israeli settlements and Jewish neighbour- 
hoods in greater East Jerusalem and their future is negotiated. 


Sign Five: Palestinians in the West Bank are able to travel between their com- 
munities and to Gaza. Freedom of movement is necessary for a viable society and 


economy, and is a basic human right. It also spurs hope. If occupation controls of 
movement are lifted and people can again reach jobs, schools and hospitals, con- 
ditions of everyday life would improve, daily humiliations would disappear, extrem- 
ism would lose its power, and moderates could slowly regain their footing and 
influence. What evidence to watch for here? 


© The hundreds of checkpoints and barriers within the occupted territories are removed. 


Sign Six: The international community meets its obligations to bring peace. The 


world’s leading nations bear central responsibility to enforce international law 
and have the essential third-party role of ensuring progress towards peace. When 
the US, for example, has spoken specifically and forcefully against unilateral actions 
that violate the Geneva Conventions, it has been effective. Others, including 
churches, also have considerable capacity for promoting international law as the 
basis for peace. One positive indicator to watch for here: 


¢ The US administration uses its authority to focus Israeli and Palestinian leaders 
on issues such as sharing Jerusalem, trading land for peace, and adhering to inter- 
national law as the basis for peace. 


Sign Seven: Israelis become more secure. Good faith and concrete measures like 
those above may well be the only sustainable security policy for Israel. If abuses 
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related to the occupation are corrected, injustices that fuel conflict would decrease 
and popular confidence in a negotiated peace could be regained. After years on 
the margins, people on both sides committed to non-violent, law-based solutions 
could again be in a position to take the political initiative. 


© Cease-fires hold; they are repaired whenever they break down. 
© Both sides handle violent acts as criminal acts, under the law. 


It is important to note what these seven future signs of peace have to do with the 
pullout from Gaza now. 


First, they all address serious threats to peace that have intensified while inter- 
national attention has focused on Gaza. If the occupation ends in one place but 
is being strengthened in many other places, the overall situation has actually 
become worse. Second, the policy of encouraging people to settle on occupied ter- 
ritory has caught people up in a policy of control and conquest that will not bring 
peace. The Gaza withdrawal — affecting less than two percent of the settlers — dra- 
matically demonstrated the high personal costs for those involved in this politi- 
cal strategy. The signs above turn attention now to the other 98 percent of the 
people involved. 


Finally, the essential legal framework for resolving the conflict is the same in Gaza 
and the other places mentioned. It is the body of international law that deals with 
foreign occupations, especially the Geneva Conventions and relevant United 
Nations resolutions. 


In such a long and bitter conflict we must not turn our back on any initiative that 
could help bring peace, like the Gaza pullout, but nor can we turn a blind eye to 
actions that perpetuate injustice in the name of peace and security. We believe 
that unilateral actions conceived to promote the interests of one group over anoth- 
er will never bring peace. The biblical prophets warn us of those who cry “Peace, 
peace, where there is no peace”. We are convinced that, by replacing unilateral 
actions with negotiations under international supervision and the rule of law, a 
just peace agreement can be concluded. Then all who live in Gaza, Jerusalem, the 
West Bank and Israel, and all of us, will see real signs of peace. 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Theological Consultation on the Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme 
in Palestine and Israel (EAPPI) 
Introductory presentation by Peter Weiderud, Director, CCIA, 28 September, 2005 


Dear Bishop, dear sisters and brothers, dear friends and colleagues. 
Welcome to Geneva and to this WCC consultation! 


I am grateful for the opportunity to be with you this evening and to participate 
in the dialogue on how to deepen and further our theological reflection on accom- 
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paniment. I sincerely regret that my duties will not allow me to be with you for 
the whole period but I am very much looking forward to reading all your testi- 
monies and hearing the deliberations of this consultation and to see how they will 
shape the Ecumenical Accompaniment Programme in Palestine and Israel. 


We are in an intensive period at the WCC as we prepare for the WCC’s next 
Assembly in February 2006, where our members will celebrate the mid-term of 
the Decade to Overcome Violence, take stock of its learnings so far, prepare for 
the next five years of the decade, and of course review the WCC’s agenda for the 
next eight years. In this context the EAPPI has a lot to offer to the churches in 
terms of challenge and responsibility. 


The CCIA developed the EAPPI with some very committed ecumenical partners 
and member churches based on its longstanding experience in human rights work 
as well as on the theological basis developed by the churches for the WCC’s work 
on human rights since 1948. 


The EAPPI was developed in a unique and dynamic way as a response of the WCC 
and its members and ecumenical partners who came together committed to show 
solidarity with the victims of human rights violations, the occupied and all those 
who oppose unjust structures and work for the end of the occupation of Palestine. 


The EAPPI was developed out of an intensive consultation process with partners 
and members from 2001 to 2002, but it used also a plethora of the CCIA’s rich 
history of work against human rights violations as well as its deep theological 
basis for Christian responsibility in this work since 1937. 


With all partners the WCC accepted to take the risk to launch the programme 
already in August 2002, even though the programme was not fully established 
nor even properly funded, in order to respond in a timely manner to a human 
rights crisis in the OPT. The understanding was that the WCC, with a group of 
national coordinators from participating countries and the local churches, would 
continue the reflection process while deeply involved in action. 


The clarity of language used, the methodology and the reflection process as well 
as the funds and partners that evolved from 2001 to early 2002 demonstrate that 
when the churches come together, when the WCC responds at the right time and 
facilitates a process, we can be prophetic and dynamic. However, as we said then, 
when we took the risk to respond to the call of our member churches, the CCIA 
needs to continue to review, clarify and perfect among others the EAPPI’s man- 
agement structures, programmatic agenda and its basis and understandings. 


Almost three years later, while we are still in the midst of “doing”, I am happy 
that we are able to take quiet time for joint reflection to guide our common action, 
deepen our existing theological reflection and further our understandings. 


In this regard I welcome the valuable cooperation of our colleagues in the WCC 
Faith and Order and thank the EAPPI staff for taking this initiative and each and 
every one of you for making this time to be here with us for this consultation. 
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In the CCIA we believe it is extremely important that we provide theological and 
biblical resources to aid the Ecumenical Accompaniers (EAs) and their sending 
churches and organizations in their efforts to end the occupation. I would also 
challenge us to see how we can address the biblical and theological rationale offered 
by Christian Zionists as we look for better ways to equip the EAs and our send- 
ing churches. 


The theological basis for any political response by the WCC to any crisis is out- 
lined in the by-laws of the Council and its Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (CCIA). I quote: 


The World Council of Churches is a community of churches on the way to visi- 
ble unity in one faith and one eucharistic fellowship, expressed in worship and in 
common life in Christ. It seeks to advance towards this unity, as Jesus prayed for 
his followers, “so that the world may believe” John 17:21). 


WCC member churches engage in Christian service by serving human need, break- 
ing down barriers between people, seeking justice and peace, and upholding the 
integrity of creation, so that all may experience the fullness of life. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, CCIA, is to witness to 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ over human beings and history by serving people in 
the field of international relations and promoting reconciliation and oneness of 
human beings by creation; to God’s gracious and redemptive action in history; 
and to the assurance of the coming kingdom of God in Jesus Christ. 


The Commission will call the attention of churches and councils to problems 
which are especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular time 
and suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively upon those problems in 
their respective countries and internationally and respond to issues raised by 
churches and national and regional ecumenical organizations. 


In the 1970s and ’80s human rights occupied a high priority on the ecumenical 
agenda. The deep concerns that were brought into the EAPPI grew out of the 
experience and advocacy of the churches in many parts of the world in their strug- 
gle against the effects and root causes of human rights violations. 


Redressing the pain and the suffering of the victims and providing pastoral care 
and concern has been an important part of the ecumenical agenda on human rights. 
WCC member churches have worked thoroughly to draw the attention of the 
world to large-scale violations that had become part of a system of governance, 
particularly in countries of the developing world. 


At one of the key CCIA consultations on human rights that took place in 1974, 
in St Pélten, a group of 50 people from 34 countries reached a clear consensus on 
what is the basis for Christian involvement in human rights. The consultation 
noted the emphasis of the Gospel on the value of all human beings in the sight 
of God, on the atoning and redeeming work of Christ that has given to the human 
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person true dignity, on love as motive for action, and on love for one’s neighbour 
as the practical expression of an active faith in Christ. With this biblical under- 
girding of faith the participants were able to clarify what constitutes human rights 
for the Christian churches as well as Christian responsibility. 


The 5th WCC General Assembly in Nairobi, a year after St Pélten, was called to 
draw up WCC’s human rights agenda. In laying down the basis for its work, the 
Assembly observed that, “the struggle of Christians for human rights is a funda- 
mental response to Jesus Christ. The gospel leads us to become ever more active 
in identifying and rectifying violations of human rights in our own societies, and 
to enter into new forms of ecumenical solidarity with Christians elsewhere who 
are similarly engaged. It leads us into the struggle of the poor and the oppressed 
both within and outside the church as they seek to achieve their full human rights 
and frees us to work together with people of other faiths and ideologies who share 
with us common concerns for human dignity.” 


Our predecessor colleagues in the CCIA were guided by these theological prin- 
ciples when they were confronted with intensified violence in Palestine and Israel. 
They knew that they had to act when our member churches in Jerusalem were 
calling for WCC to stand by their side and when member churches and ecumeni- 
cal partners from Europe and North America were reaching out their hand to the 
WCC to develop a response. 


We are created in the image and likeness of God and deserve protection and care. 
Human rights remains a continuing concern of Christian churches and rightly so 
because the concept of human freedom and dignity lies at the core of our Christian 
faith as is the case in other religious persuasions. Politics is an inescapable reali- 
ty and involvement in it is a Christian responsibility. The biblical promise of a 
new heaven and a new earth (Rev. 21, 1), where love will prevail, invites us as 
Christians to engage in the world. 


The contrast of that vision with the reality makes that invitation compulsory and 
urgent. 


The urgency for the international ecumenical family to be involved in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict did not come as a result of the Second Palestinian Intifada alone. 


Since the 1996 first visit of the then-General Secretary of the WCC, the CCIA 
had launched an intensive study and reflection process on those issues that were 
left for the final status negotiations within the Declaration of Principles (DOP). 
The primary focus was to be on the Status of Jerusalem. WCC member church- 
es were guided to develop and adopt their policies on all those elements which 
would develop a common mind and guide their actions. The WCC had managed 
to adopt and develop a programme on the Status of Jerusalem and start its imple- 
mentation when the second Uprising broke out. 


The WCC Central Committee in 2001 in Potsdam in its comment on the out- 
break of the Second Palestinian Uprising, stated very boldly and unanimously: 
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The Church believes that it is the right as much as the duty of an occupied people to 
struggle against injustice in order to gain freedom, although it also believes that non- 
violent means of struggle remain stronger and far more efficient. In this sense, both par- 
ties must show the necessary fortitude, both in their hearts and in their minds, to look 
at the core of the conflict so that the Palestinian people can gain at long last its full 
freedom within its own sustainable state. It is imperative now to implement principles 
of international legitimacy by enforcing the binding UN resolutions. Such fortitude is 
a wise sign of foresight and an indispensable pre-requisite for long-lasting peace. 


In addition they called the churches worldwide to accompany the churches of 
Jerusalem and their communities with prayers, statements, advocacy and actual 
presence. 


The then-WCC General Secretary, following the call of the 2001 Central Committee 
and responding to the request of the 13 Eastern and Oriental, Catholic and 
Protestant Heads of Churches in Jerusalem, calling on the churches to come and 
accompany them, sent a delegation in June 2001, headed by the CCIA to con- 
sult the Heads of Churches and propose the WCC’s response. 


The report of the delegation which was confidential in nature, was discussed by 
WCC member churches and partners at a high level consultation CCIA organ- 
ized in August 2001, where all Heads of Churches of Jerusalem were invited, and 
was moderated by the WCC General Secretary Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser and HH 
Aram I, Catholicos of the Armenian Orthodox Church, Moderator of the WCC 
Central and Executive Committees. Apart from WCC member churches, the 
Vatican sent its Apostolic Delegate to the UN. The UN was represented by its 
office on Human Rights and there were two members of the Independent Inquiry 
Commission. The consultation received the report of the General Secretary’s del- 
egation and reflected on the theological basis, human needs and political impli- 
cations of the situation in Palestine and Israel. Among others, it recommended 
the establishment of a working group on accompaniment in order to study and 
develop such a response. 


The WCC governing body that received these recommendations and reports in 
September 2001, not only welcomed and endorsed them, they even advised the 
CCIA to “develop an accompaniment programme that would include an interna- 
tional ecumenical presence based on the experience of the Christian Peacemaker’s 
team, : 


It called WCC member churches and ecumenical partners to focus the year 2002 
of the DOV on ending the occupation of Palestine and to participate actively in 
coordinated ecumenical efforts in this connection; to “consider the organization 
of an International Conference on the Illegal Occupation of Palestine as part of 
the ecumenical efforts to end the Occupation of Palestine”; to “call for an inter- 
national boycott of goods produced in the illegal Israeli settlements in the OPT.” 


It called on member churches to: “join in non-violent acts of resistance to the 
destruction of Palestinian properties and to forced evictions of people from their 
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homes and lands” and to “join in international prayer vigils to strengthen the 
chain of solidarity with the Palestinian people”. 


The CCIA launched the year 2002 with prayers from the 13 heads of churches of 
Jerusalem. A political campaign to end the occupation was based on prayers from 
the churches of the Holy Land itself. An educational video highlighting the voice 
of the churches in Jerusalem, and leaflets and posters were made to raise aware- 
ness among churches and provide them with material to focus their attention on 
the occupation and work towards its end. In the meantime, the CCIA worked 
tirelessly with the support of a small group of ecumenical partners with experts, 
theologians, human rights activists and local groups to develop the EAPPI. 


The main call to churches in political crisis is to seek a united witness. Our response 
to conflicts can be credible, powerful and prophetic when the church is united 
and able to work with integrity. 


We all know the result of the churches struggle against apartheid in South Africa. 


Before and during the war on Iraq the ecumenical family was able to stay togeth- 
er in a clear and prophetic critic against the pre-emptive strike, naming it immoral, 
illegal and ill-advised. We were not able to stop the war. But by staying togeth- 
er, the churches were able to clearly communicate to the Muslim world that this 
was not a Christian war against Islam, but an action taken by some governments. 
We also contributed to the discussion that is particularly in focus at the UN right 
now, about the legality of this action. 


It is much more difficult when the churches are not united or even part of the 
problem. 


In Rwanda before the Genocide in 1994 the WCC was unable to respond ade- 
quately and in time. In Zimbabwe, at this moment, our focus is engagement with 
the churches, assisting them in the search for unity. In totalitarian states, it is 
much more costly and difficult for churches to act with integrity. 


This gives again another role to the WCC and the ecumenical movement. A very 
important instrument for searching, developing and consolidating a common 
mind and united response by the churches, are public statements by the govern- 
ing bodies of the WCC. The Arab-Israeli conflict has been addressed by WCC 
Assemblies, Central Committees, Executive Committees — more than any other 
political conflict. 


The first statement, primarily concerned with Palestinian refugees in the 1948 
war, was made at the very first General Assembly in Amsterdam in 1948. The 
number of statements increased after the 1967 war, again after the outbreak of 
the first Intifada at the end of 1980s and significantly after the breakdown of the 
so called Oslo-process ten years later. 


All those statements are based on theological and political insights and are devel- 
oped after an intensive consultation process. They have all had relevance and were 
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used as a basis when developing the EAPPI. At its last meeting in Harare in 1998, 
the WCC Assembly adopted two statements which have been extremely relevant 
to what later became the EAPPI — the statement on the Status of Jerusalem and 
the Statement on Human Rights. 


This high level of involvement with the conflict has continued also after Harare. 
Altogether, there are more public statements by the governing bodies of the WCC 
in the last 15 years, compared to the first 40. 


The whole process of developing public statements in itself brings churches togeth- 
er and tries to build a common mind on issues of international relations based on 
our Christian teachings and our theological understandings. 


While consistent, as mentioned earlier, on the WCC policy and position guide- 
lines, the EAPPI is different from how we have done international affairs and 
peace work in the Middle East. 


The EAPPI adds another form of action in our efforts to prevent wars, overcome 
violence, resolve conflicts and advocate for justice and peace; where the global 
church does not only analyze, reflect, make statements, lobby, send humanitari- 
an assistance or pastoral delegations to express its solidarity with its sisters and 
brothers in the struggle for freedom and justice, it also shows its solidarity through 
physical presence and its advocacy with engagement. 


It is not only about condemning human rights violations but actually witness- 
ing them, speaking out against them or trying to prevent them from happening. 


The EAPPI clearly shows the churches’ important role in peace building. The 
EAPPI challenges the perception that the role of the church and the civil socie- 
ty in the Middle East is only in the humanitarian field and clearing the mess of 
the wars and providing charity and assistance. The EAPPI has added a dimen- 
sion that the church in Jerusalem as well as churches from around the world can 
be in the forefront of addressing root causes of human rights violations and vio- 
lence, preventing wars and building peace. 


With EAPPI, it is knowing that the task of the church is to demonstrate that an 
alternative, non-violent way is possible and to prove that despite the growing pub- 
lic disbelief in dialogue as an option to end wars and build peace, it is still relevant. 


The EAPPI is a message of hope for both nations, telling them that there is no 
way to peace, peace is the way. 


In a conflict where intergovernmental bodies have failed so far to provide an offi- 
cial human rights protection force and the perpetrators of human rights abuses 
and their victims have been left to themselves, the church, through the Ecumenical 
Accompaniers physically present, sheds light on human rights abuses that would 
otherwise have been happening in the dark. 


The EAPPI is meant to be a clear counter-witness to the loud silence; an active 
solidarity in the face of the passive by-standers. Its strength lies with the fact that 
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it has a solid theological basis and the fact that it has developed out of a common 
developed policy and a united mind within the churches. We owe it to the church- 
es and the people we are accompanying to build on these. 


This consultation convened by CCIA and EAPPI with the support of Faith and 
Order, will look at the theology of accompaniment and once again I would like 
to reiterate that we look forward to its fruits for the wider reflection process to 
guide the programme and the WCC in general. 


Thank you once again for taking the time to be with us and for all your good 
work. All the best for a successful and enriching meeting. Thank you for allow- 
ing me this time and for your attention. God Bless. 


Appeal following Palestinian election 
Letter to the Middle East Quartet*, 8 February, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


I write this letter to you at a critical juncture in the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict. We address your office with deep concern that all the members of the Middle 
East Quartet work in new ways to meet the new situation emerging from last 
month’s Palestinian election. The World Council of Churches would commend 
to you to fully exercise your responsibilities in this regard. Much now depends 
on how the international community under your leadership responds, given the 
increasingly broad and dangerous implications of this unresolved conflict for the 
region and much of the world. 


We would like to call your attention to three features of the new situation, 
which present opportunities for genuine progress towards peace. 


First, in an earnest exercise of democratic rights by people denied rights, a size- 
able majority of the Palestinian people has expressed their will through elections 
adjudged by international observers as free and fair. The vote sends a democratic 
warning to those in the international community who hold responsibility for the 
long-delayed fulfillment of international obligations to the Palestinian people. 


The vote also calls for greater accountability from all authorities towards the 
basic needs and legitimate rights of people — Palestinians and, inseparable from 
their fate, Israelis. Policy now must respond. As leaders of the churches of Jerusalem 
put it, they extend their cooperation to the new government “for the public good 


* H.E. Dr Condoleezza Rice, Secretary of State, U.S. Department of State; H.E. Mr Javier Solana, 
High Representative for the Common Foreign and Security Policy, Secretary-General of the Council 
of the European Union; H.E. Mr Sergey Lavrov, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Russian Federation; 
H.E. Mr Agboola Gambari, Under-Secretary General for Political Affairs, UN Department of Political 
Affairs; and H.E. Mr James D. Wolfensohn, Middle East Quartet Special Envoy for Disengagement, 
Jerusalem 
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and the national Palestinian aspirations together with the cause of justice and 
peace in a non-violent way”. We ask you to base your policies for peace on the 
same firm ground and to use your good offices to ensure that other parties to the 
conflict do likewise. 


The direction in the immediate future will depend on whether the new Palestinian 
leadership will include the current response of the wider international commu- 
nity in its calculations or focus on narrower, regional perspectives. 


Second, like any newly-elected government, the new Palestinian Authority 
needs time to position and prove itself. We urge all members of the Quartet to 
demonstrate constructive patience as the new Authority fills positions, develops 
programmes, re-evaluates old policies and demonstrates new intentions. Time is 
also needed to discover the new balance needed for negotiations. 


Third, a peace process worthy of the name will require a third party that the 
World Council of Churches has described as “active, determined, objective and 
consistent”. Our position is that the Quartet is the party needed to hold Israelis 
and Palestinians to equitable terms and conditions. As churches that have addressed 
this conflict and its implications for nearly 60 years we urge you to put a high 
premium on even-handedness at this critical juncture in time. To do otherwise 
will put peace and much else at risk, in the region and beyond. 


Engagement of the new Palestinian Authority is needed by virtue of its man- 
date to serve the public good. Obstructionist policies, such as withholding pub- 
lic funds, will have grave consequences. At the human level, church-related agen- 
cies that provide medical care to the Palestinian population are already warning 
of immediate and acute health consequences for needy people because those who 
control Palestinian tax monies destined for health services are withholding funds. 
Indiscriminate withholding of aid will have the same effect. 


On a far larger scale, hasty isolation of a government that includes Hamas over 
aspects of the movement’s past will further exacerbate the West’s already deeply 
scarred relations with the people of the Muslim world. At worst, isolation and 
stigmatization become a self-fulfilling prophecy that greater political and cultur- 
al conflict lie ahead. Current incidents — fuelled by exclusionist perceptions on 
both sides — make this painfully clear. 


Ending double standards is an essential element of progress. If respect for exist- 
ing agreements is required of one side it must be required of the other. If democ- 
racy is the key to progress in the region, this democracy will have to be given a 
credible chance. If violence is incompatible with democracy and with peace, it is 
incompatible for both the Israeli and the Palestinian authorities. 


The World Council of Churches denounces all forms of violence against civil- 
ians. We strongly condemn attacks perpetrated by Palestinian groups against 
innocent civilians inside the State of Israel and by the State of Israel and its defence 
forces inside the Occupied Palestinian Territories. A signal of a similar nature 
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from the Quartet would be a sign of a new balance towards the conflict and would 
be widely welcomed as such in many quarters. 


It is urgent and timely for all parties to return to the United Nations resolu- 
tions that address the root causes of this conflict. Extremist positions have thrived 
in the vacuum that has developed under their non-implementation, especially 
because handling of peace since Oslo raised the hopes of moderate parties and 
then dashed them. 


The international community including the Security Council and its Quartet 
members bear full, continuing responsibility for the effective implementation of 
UN resolutions — 242, 338, 1397 and 1515 among them. The High Contracting 
Parties to the Fourth Geneva Convention are pledged to end violations of the 
Convention that cause deprivation and suffering in the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories, including East Jerusalem. The International Court of Justice in its 
2004 Advisory Opinion rendered important judgments on the illegality of the 
barrier wall. Ignoring these legal standards serves only to prolong the conflict. 


Members of the Quartet are uniquely placed to advance the work of peace. The 
European Union as largest donor to the Palestinian authority should set standards 
for the use of funds that ensure the rights, well-being and improved governance 
of the Palestinian people. We appreciate the recent signal from European Union 
leadership that oth parties must recognize each other and negotiate without vio- 
lence. 


The United Nations, guarantor of the status of Jerusalem and upholder of the 
principles of international law, must reassess trends in that city now that an Islamic 
party will represent the Palestinian people. The unique shared status envisaged 
for Jerusalem is gravely threatened by the unilateral actions so evident there of 
late. 


Russia has experienced the acute suffering of a population during war and, 
more recently, has responded to systemic changes in the political paradigm that 
shapes a nation’s prospects. 


The United States has through its long historical involvement gained the trust 
of Israel. It has a particular responsibility to help Israel find lasting security with- 
in secure and recognized borders and under the rule of law. Also, it is in the best 
interests of each member of the Quartet to see self-determination treated as a right 
to which the Palestinian people aspire, not a reward controlled by their adversary. 


Public opinion in parishes and other places of concern around the world are 
looking to your offices for wise leadership now. There is a deep weariness with 
schemes that bypass the basic requirements of peace and extract a heavy toll on 
the two peoples who share the land. 


The path to peace has indeed grown more difficult with time, yet it is still dis- 
cernible. We urge you to show new movement along it now. Accompany Israeli 
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and Palestinian leaders with courage and patience in a direction that will give 
their people cause for hope. We send these observations to you with the convic- 
tion that new opportunities for peace are now present. We look forward to your 
response. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Copy of Appeal following Palestinian election 
Letter to H.E. Dr Ursula Plassnik, Foreign Minister of the Republic of Austria, 11 
April, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


In the immediate aftermath of the recent Palestinian elections, the World Council 
of Churches sent an urgent letter to members of the Middle East Quartet. We 
urged respect for the democratic mandate given by those elections and time for 
the new government to find its feet and demonstrate its intentions. We also called 
on the members of the Quartet to hold both Israelis and Palestinians to equitable 
terms and conditions for resolution of their conflict under international law. 


Sharing our concerns, Pax Christi Austria has now asked us to send a copy of 
the letter to you. Given the decisions being taken these very days by the EU and | 
other members of the Quartet, and with implications of increasing suffering and 
new dangers to peace ahead, we attach a copy for your attention. The concerns 
expressed in the letter are more urgent than ever and we commend them to you 
for action in your capacity as chairperson of the EU foreign ministers meeting. 


With high regards and best wishes, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on the Conflict in Israel/Palestine: The Time Is Ripe To Do What 
Is Right 
WCC Executive Committee, Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006 


With the responsible powers and authorities providing little prospect of a viable 
future for both Israelis and Palestinians, with concern rising around the world at 
the recent course of events in the conflict, and with various peace plans and numer- 
ous UN resolutions languishing unimplemented, the World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee, meeting in Geneva, 16-19 May, 2006, comes to a sober conclu- 
sion: Peace must come soon or it may not come to either people for a long time. 


Failure to comply with international law and consequences thereof has pushed 
the situation on the ground up to a point of no return. The disparities are appalling. 
One side is positioning itself to establish unilaterally final borders on territory 
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that belongs to the other side; the other side is increasingly confined to the scat- 
tered enclaves that remain. On one side there is control of more and more land 
and water; on the other there are more and more families deprived of land and 
livelihoods. On one side as many people as possible are being housed on occupied 
land; on the other side the toll mounts of refugees without homes or land. One 
side controls Jerusalem, a city shared by two peoples and three world religions; 
the other — Muslim and Christian — watches its demographic, commercial and 
religious presence wither in Jerusalem. From both sides, military forces or armed 
groups strike across the 1967 borders and kill innocent civilians. On both sides, 
authorities countenance such attacks. 


Finally, the side set to keep its unlawful gains is garnering support from part of 
the international community. The side that, despairing at those unlawful gains, 
used legitimate elections to choose new leaders is being isolated and punished. 


All parties to the conflict and the foreign powers implicated in it now face a world 
dangerously divided over this conflict, a world increasingly convinced that the 
goal of peace for all has been traded away for gains by one side. 


At this critical juncture the contribution of churches can be to speak from the 
perspective of ethics. The actions noted above and others like them cannot be jus- 
tified morally, legally or even politically. 


Late in the long civil rights struggle in the US, Dr Martin Luther King wrote: 


“{T }ime...can be used destructively or constructively. More and more I feel that the 
people of ill will have used time much more effectively than have the people of good will. 
We will have to repent in this generation not merely for the hateful words and actions 
of the bad people, but for the appalling silence of the good people. ... We must use time 
creatively, in the knowledge that the time is always ripe to do right.” (‘Letter from 
Birmingham Jail’ 1965} 


The same hard diagnosis applies to the struggle for a just and durable peace 
between Israelis and Palestinians. Impunity towards international law, the United 
Nations Charter, resolutions of the UN Security Council and rulings of the 
International Court of Justice has long characterized actions on the ground. Now 
the same phenomenon is apparent in international policies towards the conflict 
as well. Legal norms that bear so heavily on this conflict — territorial integrity, 
the peaceful resolution of conflict, the right to self-determination and the right 
to self-defence, among others — are being more widely ignored. 


Calls for the application of these norms anchor six decades of church policy towards 
the conflict, including WCC Statements on “The Wall in the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories and Israel’s Annexation of Palestinian Territory’ (2004), “The Ecumenical 
Response to the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict’ (2002 and 2001), ‘Jerusalem Final 
Status Negotiations’ (2000), “The Status of Jerusalem’ (1998), ‘The Middle East’ 
(1993, 1983, 1974, 1969, 1968 and 1967), ‘Jerusalem’ (1980, 1975 and 1974), 
and ‘The Emergence of Israel as a State’ (1948). One theme stands out: “What 
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we desire is equal justice for both Palestinian people and Jewish people in the 
Middle East” (WCC Executive Committee, Bad Saarow, GDR, 1974), but inter- 
national law has not been conclusively applied for the collective good. 


Most recently, the WCC has requested the Middle East Quartet to give the new 
Palestine authorities time to develop and demonstrate their policies. The WCC 
also called Quartet members — the United States, the European Union, Russia 
and the United Nations — to exercise even-handedness when dealing with the 
conflict and be the determined and objective third party needed to bring Israeli 
and Palestinian authorities into equitable negotiations. 


Respect for existing agreements is required of both sides. Democracy must be 
protected where it is taking root. The use of violence pre-empts normal bilater- 
al relations for Israeli as well as Palestinian authorities. 


Ending double standards is a prerequisite for peace. The current impasse must be 
broken. All parties must see the necessity and human benefit in re-aligning cur- 
rent political decisions with long-standing legal commitments and undeniable 
moral obligations. The precious, life-saving opportunity is now. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Bossey, Switzerland, 16-19 May, 2006: 


Urges the international community to establish contact and engage with all the 
legitimately elected leaders of the Palestinian people for the resolution of differ- 
ences, and not to isolate them or cause additional suffering among their people; 


Strongly supports, and calls the international community to support, two-way 
and equitable negotiations as the path to mutual recognition between Israel and 
Palestine and to the resolution of other contentious and substantive obstacles to 
peace as noted in the succession of United Nations Security Council and General 
Assembly resolutions; 


Recommends that, in the interests of equitable treatment and as a new founda- 
tion for peace, both parties to the conflict be held to one and the same standard 
for ending violence, meeting their existing agreements and recognizing each 
other’s existence, including the 1967 borders; 


Insists that all High Contracting Parties to the Fourth Geneva Convention (includ- 
ing Israel, the US, States of the European Union, Russia, and the repository state, 
Switzerland) ensure the well-being of the occupied population. Urgent actions 
include ending the punitive measures imposed on the Palestinian people in viola- 
tion of the Fourth Geneva Convention and its prohibition of collective punishment 
— including the tax, aid and travel restrictions imposed after their recent democrat- 
ic elections — and requiring the occupying power to fulfill its responsibilities for 
the well-being of the population in all areas it controls, including the Gaza Strip; 


Reminds the United Nations and its member states of UN responsibility to make 
Jerusalem an open and inclusive city for the two peoples and three religions, shared 
in terms of sovereignty and citizenship; 
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Encourages the Government of Israel to base its security on peace with all its 
neighbours, including the equitable negotiation of final borders with those neigh- 
bours and excluding the unilateral imposition of borders on those neighbours; 


Encourages the Palestinian Authority to include parties across the political spec- 
trum in the processes of democracy and of non-violent conflict resolution, to pro- 
tect the democratic rights of its people from external pressures as legitimate rights 
under international law, to maintain the existing one-party cease-fire towards 
Israel and extend it to cover all parties, and to demonstrate that all forms of vio- 
lence and attacks across the 1967 borders between Israel and the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories against innocent civilians on either side must stop; 


Calls member churches and the WCC to share solidarity with people on both 
sides of the conflict as a witness for peace: 


e Advocate for the measures indicated above, reflecting world-wide church con- 
cern at the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the implications of the conflict in dif- 
ferent regions, and the ever more urgent need for remedial actions by the respon- 
sible authorities; use legitimate forms of pressure to promote a just peace and 
to end unlawful activities by Israelis or Palestinians. 

e Find constructive ways to address threats experienced among the Jewish people, 
including the nature, prevalence and impact of racism in local, national and 
international contexts. 

e Heed calls for help from the churches of Jerusalem at this time of trial, assist 
them in their service to society and support church aid work with people in 
need; seek help from churches in the Middle East to educate churches else- 
where about the conflict, the region and the path to peace; pray for peace. 

© Send church members to Israel and Palestine as part of the Ecumenical Accompaniment 
Programme in Palestine and Israel until the occupation ends. 

e Engage in dialogue with churches that link current events in the Middle East with 
certain biblical prophecies. Such dialogue would include concrete and legiti- 
mate political perspectives on justice, the impact of such linkages on the pres- 
ence and witness of the Christian churches of the region, and discussions about 
the nature of Christian witness for peace in the Middle East. 

© Work to enhance the security of all people in the region, in accordance with the 
WCC Ninth Assembly Minute, by urging relevant governments to support 
the establishment in the Middle East of a Nuclear- Weapons-Free Zone to include 
Israel and Iran. 


Morally responsible investment in Israel-Palestine 


Letter to Rev. Dr Clifton Kirkpatrick, Stated Clerk, General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, 8 June, 2006 


Dear Clifton, 


We write on behalf of member churches around the world to the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) on the occasion of your 217th General Assembly in Birmingham, 
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Alabama. We are with you in spirit and in prayer as you deliberate at this impor- 
tant time. We note that there are broadly ecumenical issues to be addressed. We 
pray for your church and each congregation as, within the fellowship, you seek 
peace, unity and purity of the church enriched by its diversity and, beyond the 
church, seek consensus in responding to poverty and economic justice, also in 
its global setting. And we stand ready to provide whatever help we can in ful- 
filling your calling as healing and reconciling communities in the service of 


God’s Word. 


Sisters and brothers in Christ overseas know of your church in different ways 
including its service to people suffering from injustice. Justice and peace in the 
Middle East will also come before you once again. Many share this concern. After 
decades of patient words about peace in that region, Presbyterians are showing 
leadership in deeds for peace there as well. 


Churches and people of other faiths who share the commitment to a just peace 
take courage from your practice of morally responsible investment in Israel- 
Palestine as part of your engagement for peace in the Middle East. It is a substan- 
tive incentive for an equitable resolution of the conflict. It is a timely warning 
that Israeli and Palestinian hopes will not be met through more oppression, or 
by one side imposing its choice of borders on the other. Exercising responsibili- 
ty through investments is not new for your church, but with it you are giving 
new hope to others. 


News of your courage is especially welcome in the Middle East. Because of 
what you have done, people there have realized that Christians are called to seek 
peace. Such acts of discipleship are a much-needed witness from churches in the 
West to that part of the world today. 


In similar spirit, the WCC Executive Committee in May called member church- 
es to “share solidarity with people on both sides of the conflict as a witness for 
peace”. The committee recommended concrete actions to fulfill long-standing 
policies, including legitimate forms of pressure to promote a just peace and to 
end unlawful activities by Israelis or Palestinians. 


We pray that those who challenge carefully chosen policies for peace will be 
moved to re-examine the recent grave developments on the ground in the con- 
text of long-term trends in the conflict. “Failure to comply with international 
law and consequences thereof has pushed the situation on the ground up to a point 
of no return. The disparities [between the two sides} are appalling,” our Executive 
Committee also stated. 


Outside the US your actions are seen in their national setting. As US church- 
es take stands against the occupation of the West Bank, East Jerusalem and Gaza 
(still the responsibility of the occupying power under the time-tested terms of 
the Geneva Convention) you open a window for your government to see a differ- 
ent, non-violent approach to the region. Your even-handed approach is a much- 
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needed reminder to the US administration of its particular responsibility “to help 
Israel find lasting security within secure and recognized borders and under the 
rule of law”, as we noted in a recent letter to the US Secretary of State. 


This is a time for all concerned about the occupation to address those involved 
in it. We are reminded of Jeremiah’s words in another day of need and commend 
them to the ecumenical community now: “They have treated the wound of my 
people carelessly, saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace” (6:14). 


May now be a time when more and more churches take the risk of giving them- 
selves for others and for peace. We pray for God’s grace and guidance in your 
church for the days ahead. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


The escalation of the Israel/Palestine conflict 
Letter to H.E. Mr Mahmoud Abbas, President of the Palestinian National Authority, 
H.E. Mr Ehud Olmert, Prime Minister of Israel, and to the Middle East Quartet*, 
30 June, 2006 


Your Excellencies, 


The World Council of Churches is deeply distressed with the current escala- 
tion of the Israel/Palestine conflict. The WCC Executive Committee meeting on 
19th May in Geneva was apprehensive of such a development when it said: “The 
Time Is Ripe to Do What Is Right”. It called on all parties including the inter- 
national community to change course and abandon all unilateral, aggressive actions 
and instead make recourse to equitable negotiations. The Executive Committee 
fears have now come true. The unwarranted upsurge in violence, if allowed to 
continue, will only add to untold sufferings of the Palestinian people, the pri- 
mary victims of this ongoing conflict. 


The WCC, as a matter of policy, denounces and repudiates the use of violence 
to resolve differences and conflicts. As advised by the leadership of the interna- 
tional community, including the call by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Kofi Annan, for a negotiated settlement, Israel must exercise restraint 
to allow negotiations to work their way through. Retaliatory measures in the form 
of punishments that largely impact on the lives of common Palestinian people 


* H.E. Dr Condoleezza Rice, Secretary of State, U.S. Department of State; H.E. Mr Javier Solana, 
High Representative for the Common Foreign and Security Policy, Secretary-General of the Council 
of the European Union; H.E. Mr Sergey Lavrov, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Russian Federation; 
H.E. Mr Agboola Gambari, Under-Secretary General for Political Affairs, UN Department of Political 
Affairs; H.E. Mr James D. Wolfensohn, Middle East Quartet Special Envoy for Disengagement, 
Jerusalem. 
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are not going to resolve the problem. On the contrary, this is likely to result in 
further embitterment and hate. 


It is indeed unfortunate that the arrest of the Hamas political leaders comes at 
the time when the Fatah and Hamas movements have reached an agreement on 
a common platform that would allow them to form a new government and move 
towards a negotiated solution. 


We therefore, once again and with renewed urgency, call upon the internation- 
al community, especially the Quartet, and make a special appeal to the UN to 
take bold and novel actions to uphold international law and break the vicious 
cycle of violence. While we recognize that Israel has the right to ensure security 
for all its citizens, we nevertheless call on the Israeli Government to refrain from 
using excessive military force and immediately open equitable negotiations to 
find a permanent solution through ending the illegal occupation and securing a 
just peace. The Palestinian leadership should also continue to seek a platform for 
equitable negotiations and hold to the one-party ceasefire and a diplomatic solu- 
tion. 


The kidnapped Israeli soldier and the detained Hamas political leadership must 
be released and the Operation Summer Rain stopped. Internationally guaranteed 
and supervised talks must begin immediately, for the sake of the people of Israel 
and for the sake of the Palestinian people so that the long elusive peace with jus- 
tice can prevail. 


Our call is born of the moral and ethical imperative to end violence and seek 
the well-being of people as the God of Life urges us to do. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 8 August, 2000, cf. Middle 
East, p. 376: 


Recognition by Israel of His Beatitude Patriarch Theophilus III 
Letter H.E. Mr Ehud Olmert, Prime Minister of Israel, 29 September, 2006 


Your Excellency, 


I write to convey the deep concern of the World Council of Churches and request 
remedial action at the long delay by the Government of Israel in recognizing His 
Beatitude Patriarch Theophilus III as the head of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. More than one year has passed since his election to that post. The 
other governments involved in this matter have fully recognized his patriarchy. 
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In addition to this unjustified delay, Your Excellency’s administration contin- 
ues to recognize the duly deposed former patriarch, now monk, Irineos, in contra- 
vention of the actions of the legitimate religious representatives of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of Jerusalem who hold the authority to elect and install the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem. It is only their Holy Synod — not the Government 
of Israel — which determines who is the legitimate leader of that church. 


The recently concluded meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches took up the Israeli Government’s action which is tantamount to inter- 
ference by the state in the affairs of the church. The Central Committee has asked 
me, as General Secretary, to communicate their concern to you. The World Council 
of Churches calls for the prompt and unqualified recognition of His Beatitude 
Patriarch Theophilus III as the primate of the Greek Orthodox Church of Jerusalem 
by the Government of Israel. 


I would end this letter with the observation that meaningful and appropriate 
demonstrations of respect for religion do honour to those in positions of power 
in every place. Nowhere is this more the case than in the divided city of Jerusalem 
and among communities around the world that look to it in faith and hope. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


LEBANON 


On the escalation of conflict between Israel and Lebanon 
Statement by WCC General Secretary, 13 July, 2006 


One day of new violence in northern Israel and in Lebanon, added to three weeks 
of on-going attacks in the Gaza Strip, gives cause for increasing alarm around the 
world. The use of force and the harsh rhetoric of war are driving the new govern- 
ment of Israel and its neighbouring states deeper into a chasm of killings and 
destruction, and farther away from the prospect of peace. 


The World Council of Churches strongly urges all parties to immediately stop 
and reverse the escalation of the conflict and all use of the rhetoric of war. 


We insist fully and firmly on the need for all parties to protect civilians — Lebanese, 
Israeli and Palestinian — in accordance with international law. We call for an end 
to violent actions, condemning these actions including the destruction of roads, 
bridges and airport runways and the blockade by sea of Lebanon as is already the 
case in Gaza. 


Implementation of international law including international humanitarian law 
and of UN resolutions concerning Israel, the occupied Palestinian territories and 
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Lebanon, is the essential alternative to the cycle of incursions, occupations, vio- 
lent counter-attacks and international inaction that now looms over the Middle 
East again. 


The WCC called two weeks ago for the international community to take new 
action to uphold law and end violence over Gaza, releasing those detained by both 
sides, and two months ago for Israel to base its security on equitable negotiations 
with neighbouring peoples within the framework of international laws and relat- 
ed guarantees. Events in Lebanon show the high costs of inaction by the interna- 
tional community. 


This new word of warning comes with our urgent prayers for action by all par- 
ties committed to achieving peace with justice. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Pastoral Letter on the Violence in the Middle East 
Sent to member churches in the Middle East, Europe and North America, 21 July, 2006 


Dear Member Churches in the Middle East, Europe and North America, 


Greetings to you as sisters and brothers in Christ and fellow disciples of the Prince 
of Peace. 


In recent days we have all been stirred with compassion and beset with sadness 
at the shedding of innocent blood in the Middle East. The people of Lebanon are 
suffering violence whose scale defies comprehension; citizens of Israel fear death 
from the sky; Palestinians and Iraqis mourn new losses day after day. No end to 
the suffering is in sight. The earth shakes in Galilee, and nations seem to crum- 
ble before our eyes. Ancient cries of anguish echo in our ears: Even when I cry out, 
“Violence!” I am not answered. I call aloud, but there is no justice. (Job 19:7) At sucha 
time we must turn to God with our laments, seek comfort from each other and 
offer signs of hope to neighbours in distress. 


Many of us feel a mixture of fresh alarm and old frustration that so much is so 
dangerously wrong in the Middle East. World leaders are troubled, too. They met 
while bombs and rockets flew, yet returned home without uniting for peace. The 
world watched with tired hope but saw no bold actions to save lives. 


The international community’s capacity in such a crisis grows if it finds unity 
around what needs to be done. Alternatives to the violence in Lebanon, Israel and 
Gaza are well within its grasp, including cease-fires that end the spiral of vio- 
lence, pressure to stop attacks on innocent civilians and protection for civilians 
according to international humanitarian law, support for negotiations on equi- 
table terms and the deployment of a multinational force capable of keeping peace. 


However, instead of policies anchored in law, certain states seem bent on apply- 
ing new and dangerous remedies to well-known problems in the region. Their 
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leaders excuse uses of force that go well beyond the constraints of international 
law. They brand enemies as ‘terrorists’, bypass laws, courts, and juries, and mete 
out punishment at will, even including assassinations from the air. Militant groups 
adopt similar tactics, fuelling conflicts and spreading contempt for human lives. 
In Lebanon, Gaza, the West Bank and Israel as well as Iraq, no amount of fear and 
anger can justify retaliatory targeting of homes, bombing of communities and 
destruction of a nation’s infrastructure. There, as in Afghanistan, deaths, injuries 
and damages inflicted through retaliation have far, far outnumbered the casual- 
ties and damage caused by the initial attacks. Acts of terror do not give license 
to wreak terror in return. 


“Acts of terror are criminal acts and should be addressed by the use of instruments 
of the rule of law,” the WCC Assembly said in February of this year. “Measures 
to counter terrorism must be demilitarized and the concept of the ‘war on terror’ 
must be firmly challenged by the churches.” The militarization of the ‘war on 
terror’ has put civilians at greatest risk. State and public security is not found in 
violence but in justice, in governance and development that serves marginalized 
groups, and in respect for human rights and the dignity that God has given all 


people. 


As churches we are inheritors of resolute hope. Our tradition is to support those 
who suffer, to assist those in need, and to advocate for those denied justice. Let 
us then raise our laments to God and bring the requirements of peace to those 
who have ears to hear: 


First, let us join in lamenting the loss of life and destruction of homes and liveli- 
hoods; praying for healing of those who suffer and for justice to constrain those 
who would destroy; and praying for the safety and well-being of all communities 
in the Middle East — Muslim, Christian, and Jewish. 


Second, \et us help. 500,000 people have already been uprooted by the attacks on 
Lebanon, the UN reports. Gaza lives under collective punishment, incursions and 
siege. Dwellings and workplaces in Israel have been destroyed. Churches and relat- 
ed agencies are serving some of these needs. They need our support, and Action 
by Churches Together is coordinating appeals for aid. 


Third, we must speak out. Churches of the Middle East consistently ask sister 
churches around the world to speak out on their behalf to parishes, the public, 
their governments and to the embassies of governments most directly involved 
in the Middle East — the United States, Israel, the European Union and Russia. 
We commend such action to you and ask the churches to use policies that you 
have set through the WCC and similar policy-making bodies. Calls to bring to 
public attention include: 


* immediate cease-fires; protection of civilians as prescribed by law includ- 
ing the Geneva Conventions; 


e release of all those in detention, or trial under due process of law and accord- 
ing to international norms; 
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e multilateral implementation of long-delayed UN Security Council resolu- 
tions for peace in Lebanon, Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories, 
including an urgent end to the illegal 39-year occupation that is the vor- 
tex of the region’s violent storms. 


The World Council of Churches has always held that justice among the states and 
peoples of the Middle East must be based on the international rule of law and on 
rigorous implementation of United Nations Security Council resolutions pertain- 
ing to the conflicts. May we continue to stand together, praying for peace with 
justice to embrace all concerned. As we pray, so may we believe. And so, too, be 
moved to action. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rey. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Letter on the Middle East conflict 
Sent to the Permanent Members of the UN Security Council*, 21 July, 2006 


Your Excellencies, 


This letter concerns the tragedy unfolding in the Middle East and the critical 
Opportunity it presents. 


Member churches of the World Council of Churches around the globe have watched 
the vast and intentional destruction of recent days with sorrow and alarm. The 
people of Lebanon are suffering violence whose scale defies comprehension; half 
a million people have fled their homes. Citizens of Israe! fear death from the sky; 
residents of Gaza mourn new losses day after day. 


Responsibility for this chaos is shared. Solutions must be shared, as well. Precious 
days have been lost in disagreements at the highest level, while the battleground 
spreads and casualties mount on all sides. It is time to demonstrate the unique 
potential of the Security Council to bring peace. Joint and conclusive action is 
necessary. 


The Security Council has already identified goals necessary for Lebanon’s fragile 
recovery. The implementation of Resolution 1559 that was proposed on the mar- 
gins of the G8 summit deserves urgent action, including the deployment of an 
international force. 


* Ambassador Jean-Marc de la Sabliére, Permanent Representative of France; Ambassador Wang 
Guanga, Permanent Representative of the People’s Republic of China; Ambassador Vitaly Churkin, 
Permanent Representative of the Russian Federation; Sir Jones Parry, KCMG, Permanent Representative 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Ambassador John R. Bolton, 
Permanent Representative of the United Sates of America to the United Nations Security Council 
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However, we fear that the pathology of violence will re-appear along the Lebanon- 
Israel border — and continue in Gaza and the West Bank — unless Security Council 
resolutions in both conflicts are implemented. As the current crisis makes clear, 
the fault lines of instability now run right through the region. 


Fortunately, and to the Security Council’s credit, a key political remedy for insta- 
bility in Lebanon is available in resolutions concerning Israel and the Occupied 
Palestinian Territories. The political challenge in implementing these resolutions 
is enormous, of course, but it is no longer credible to act as if segmented or uni- 
lateral plans will work in isolation. Nor will they ever satisfy the legitimate claims 
on all sides. 


Accordingly, the World Council of Churches urges your governments as the per- 
manent members of the UN Security Council to exercise much-needed coopera- 
tion among you and with the Secretary General in order to implement a series of 
linked, multilateral actions. These should include: 


immediate cease-fires in Lebanon and Gaza; deployment of a multinational force 
capable of keeping peace where and as needed; protection of civilians as prescribed 
by international humanitarian law; 


release of all those in detention, or trial under due process of law and according 
to international norms; 


multilateral implementation of long-delayed UN Security Council resolutions 
for peace in Lebanon, Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories, including 


£dd9e15.15,,1397).338, and, 242. 


Over the past month, the violence in Lebanon and Gaza has reached unprecedent- 
ed levels. Its roots are thick and deep. We urge you to find sufficient unity and 
political will to contain, to reverse, and to begin to resolve these crises. To a con- 
siderable extent, the prospects of the Lebanese, Israeli and Palestinian peoples are 
in your hands. 


May God bless you in exercising the responsibility that your governments share 
on behalf of the entire United Nations. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


WCC Appeal to the International Community 
3 August, 2006 


On 21 July, 2006, I wrote a letter to the permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council amongst others, calling for an immediate cease-fire, 
protection of civilians as prescribed by law, including the Geneva Conventions 
and multilateral implementation of long-delayed UN Security Council resolu- 
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tions for peace in Lebanon, Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories, includ- 
ing an urgent end to the illegal 39-year occupation that is the vortex of the region’s 
violent storms. Despite this and other such letters by religious leaders, a major 
tragedy continues to unfold in the troubled region of the Middle East. A war of 
ominous dimension and of far-reaching consequences is causing unimaginable 
and untold suffering to the people in Lebanon. In a period of three weeks, over 
six hundred people have lost their lives and over a million have been displaced. 
The television images of corpses of little children and old women struggling to 
find their way through the debris and rubble of their homes and a nation held in 
fear are heart-wrenching. Much-needed aid and assistance that could be of help 
in these dire circumstances has been hampered and is unable to reach those in 
need. Yet these developments seemed to have no effect on the leaders of countries 
like Israel, the United States and the United Kingdom. We call! on the Israeli 
Government to give guarantees that humanitarian organizations will be allowed 
unhindered access to those in need of assistance. Dozens of villages have been flat- 
tened into ruins by merciless bombings of the Israeli forces that are continuing 
unabated despite promises of a temporary cease-fire. 


In the circumstances, the World Council of Churches decided to rush a pastoral 
delegation to Lebanon, but regrettably, due to security concerns and difficulties 
of transporting them to the affected areas, the visit for the time being has been 
put on hold. 


The present disproportionate acts of violence of immense magnitude can have no 
justification. It is indeed shocking and disgraceful for world leaders to stand before 
the bar of public opinion and announce in a most callous manner that fighting 
will continue till strategic military objectives are met. In effect they are saying 
more people can continue to be killed while they take their time to settle their 
political differences. 


Appeals for sanity and restraint by religious leaders and others for the cessation 
of hostilities and an immediate cease-fire have fallen on deaf ears. Once again the 
United Nations Security Council has been paralyzed by the power and politics of 
the dominant nations and its charter undermined. This blind faith in military 
violence to resolve disputes and disagreements is totally unwarranted, illegal and 
immoral. It is not the way human beings should be approaching just peace in the 
21st century. It can never be too soon nor too late to seek a cease-fire and a com- 
prehensive peace. Our hearts cry out to the leaders of the international commu- 
nity, especially to those from the United States, Israel and the United Kingdom. 
Recognizing that humanitarian assistance cannot address the underlying politi- 
cal conflicts, we appeal to them to do whatever is possible to stop the bombings, 
negotiate a cease-fire and a comprehensive peace settlement. We beseech them to 
trust in the promise of peace, for the alternative is the horrors of war that we are 
witnessing today. 


We pray for all the people of Lebanon, Muslims and Christians alike. We pray for 
the people of Israel who have fallen victims to the missiles that continue to be 
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fired indiscriminately into their towns and villages. To the Christians and church- 
es in Lebanon we say, “May (the Lord) strengthen you in his glorious might with 
ample power to meet whatever comes with fortitude, patience and joy; and to 
give thanks to the Father who has made you fit to share the heritage of God’s peo- 
ple in the realm of light.” (Colossians 1:11-12) 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


World church leaders call for end to violence in the Middle East 
Joint appeal by the leaders of the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 8 August, 2006, cf. Middle 
East, p. 370. 


Statement on the War in Lebanon and Northern Israel, and Ecumenical 
Action for Middle East Peace 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 30 August-6 September, 2006 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Geneva, 
30 August to 6 September, 2006: 


Expressing shock and profound sorrow at the suffering and loss of life inflicted on 
people across Lebanon and in neighbouring areas of Israel during the recent war; 


Deploring the fact that this eminently avoidable conflict took place, was waged 
with illegal and disproportionate use of military force, and was prolonged by the 
failure of leadership at the highest levels of the international community to stop 
the conflict; 


Recalling church warnings from the outset on the imperatives of an early cease- 
fire, that all parties meet their obligations under international law including the 
responsibility to protect civilians, that all detainees be released or provided a fair 
trial, and that Israel lift its blockade of Lebanon (WCC General Secretary, 13 July, 
2006) and noting that none of these widely supported goals have been met prompt- 
ly or completely; 


Reiterating the need for churches to aid those affected by the war and to take spe- 
cific advocacy measures to end conflict (WCC Pastoral Letter to Member Churches, 
21 July, 2006); 


Noting the public call for leading nations to end the paralysis at the UN Security 
Council, the undermining of the UN Charter and acquiescence in the dispropor- 
tionate violence over Lebanon, (WCC General Secretary, 3 August, 2006); 


Repeating the need for all parties to the violence and for the United States, the 
European Union and the Arab states to exert their influence towards a sustain- 
able ceasefire and then to work for a lasting peace (WCC, LWF, WARC Joint 
Appeal, 8 August, 2006); 
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Reiterating our call to the five permanent members of the UN Security Council 
to finally implement the Council’s long-standing resolutions both for Lebanon 
and for Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories because “fault lines of insta- 
bility now run right through the region” and because “it is no longer credible to 
act as if segmented or unilateral plans will work in isolation”. (WCC General 
Secretary, 21 July, 2006); 


Seeing this war for what it was: aside from combatants on both sides 43 civilians 
dead in Israel and more than 1,100 civilians dead in Lebanon with one-third of 
them children, more than 4,400 civilians wounded, and tens of thousands of homes 
destroyed with the vast majority of this destruction taking place in Lebanon; 
attacks by the Hezbollah militia on civilian areas of northern Israel causing deaths, 
injuries and destruction; widespread fear and trauma among non-combatants; 
other grave consequences in Lebanon, namely, a million people displaced, scores 
of bridges, roads and runways damaged, and fuel, water and electricity infrastruc- 
ture destroyed; 


Alarmed at violations of international law on armed conflict by the combatants 
in this war and by the international community’s failure to ensure the protection 
of civilians and the proportionate use of military force; by the Israeli military’s 
extensive use of cluster munitions in south Lebanon, particularly when a cease- 
fire was already imminent, leaving tens of thousands of unexploded sub-muni- 
tions highly dangerous to returning civilians; and by the erosion of internation- 
al humanitarian and human rights law through chronic denials that illegal and 
immoral actions have taken place; 


Pledging to respond to the message from churches in Beirut and Jerusalem relayed 
by the visiting ecumenical delegation during the war to sister churches around 
the world: “Do not only pray for us — act!” (WCC, Conference of European Churches, 
Lutheran World Federation and World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 16 August, 
2006); churches, other civil society groups and a number of governments are eager 
to see a radical re-engagement by the international community in peaceful and 
equitable resolutions of the conflict in Lebanon and related conflicts in the Middle 
East. We share that hope and are pledging to undertake a new initiative ourselves. 
Accordingly, the WCC Central Committee: 


¢ Calls for a sustainable and unconditional ceasefire, and lifting of the blockade 
of Lebanon; 


e¢ Recommends that churches support the Lebanon appeal of ACT International 
and commends all those who are assisting the war’s victims, the United Nations, 
Human Rights Watch and Amnesty International, for monitoring violations 
of international law during the conflict, and the Government of Sweden for 
hosting a donors meeting on Lebanon and the Occupied Palestinian Territories; 


e Urges the United Nations to establish an international inquiry to investigate 
violations of international law, including possible war crimes, and the transfer 
of arms used in violations of human rights during the recent Lebanon-Israel 
conflict; 
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¢ Calls on the governments that supplied arms to the combatants to suspend 
transfers of arms and related material to Israel and Hezbollah pending the 
results of such an investigation, and for those who have used cluster munitions 
in Lebanon to provide detailed information on the locations, quantity and types 
of cluster munitions used; 


e Insists on the release of all detainees, or bringing them to trial under due 
process of law and according to international norms, in Lebanon, Israel and the 
Occupied Palestinian Territories; 


e Calls upon the UN Security Council to implement the Council’s long-stand- 
ing resolutions for peace in Lebanon and in Israel and the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories, including an end to the illegal 39-year occupation that is the vor- 
tex of the region’s violent storms; 


e Endorses the proposal for establishing a Palestine/Israel Ecumenical Forum 
under the auspices of the WCC as the cornerstone of a comprehensive ecumeni- 
cal advocacy initiative on the Middle East; and ca//s WCC governing bodies, 
member churches and ecumenical partners to enlist energy and resources in 
these plans. The forum would catalyze and coordinate new and existing church 
advocacy for peace, aim at ending the illegal occupation in accordance with 
UN resolutions, be inter-disciplinary in deliberation and practice, and demon- 
strate its commitment to inter-religious action for peace and to justice that 
serves all peoples of the region. 


May we together satisfy the hopes of suffering communities and churches. May 
we together bear witness to God’s abiding love for all people. May a united ecu- 
menical community — in prayer and action — make a new and substantial contri- 
bution to peace with justice in the Middle East. 


LIBYA 


Appeal against death sentence of six health workers 
Letter to H.E. Mu’ammar al-Gadaffi, Leader of the Revolution of the Great Socialist 
People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, 24 May, 2005 


Your Excellency, 


I write to you on behalf of the World Council of Churches, a fellowship of 347 
member churches from all over the world. 


We are deeply disturbed at the sentencing to death of six health workers, includ- 
ing five Bulgarian nurses and one Palestinian doctor, by the Court in Libya. The 
six health workers who worked at a childrens’ hospital in Benghazi have been 
charged with causing the death of 40 children and of infecting almost 400 oth- 
ers with HIV. 
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The World Council of Churches is opposed to capital punishment. It believes 
that all human beings created in God’s image have inherent dignity and are of 
infinite worth and that the taking of human life is against the will of God. Capital 
punishment operates against the Christian principles of compassion and love dear 
to all religions. As a long-standing advocate for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, the Council has consistently urged governments to sign and ratify the 
Second Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights that aim at the abolition of the death penalty. 


We therefore appeal to your Excellency on humanitarian grounds to grant 
clemency and spare the lives of Kristiana Vulcheva, Nasya Nenova, Valentina 
Siropulo, Valya Chervenyashka, Snezhana Dimitrova and Ashraf al-Hajuj. 


WCC member churches throughout the world would appreciate the gesture 
of clemency on the part of Your Excellency. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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NORTH AMERICA 


USA 


Appreciation of decision to commute the death sentence 
Letter to H.E. George Ryan, Former Governor of Illinois, 17 January, 2003 


Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches welcomes and appreciates your decision of 
11th January, as Governor of the State of Illinois, to commute the death sentences 
of 167 prisoners on death row to life in prison without parole. Your action based 
on the desire to fulfill a moral obligation because the system is “haunted by the 
demon of error” is a bold and significant statement that questions capital punish- 
ment. For years, churches and human rights organizations have said that the death 
penalty is a punishment that is often used in a discriminatory way on the poor, 
minorities, on oppressed groups within societies, or against political opponents 
of those in power. 


The Council believes that all human beings created in God’s image have inher- 
ent dignity and are of infinite worth and that the taking of human life is against 
the will of God. Capital punishment operates against the Christian principles of 
compassion, love and forgiveness. To promote the abolition of capital punishment 
is an expression of Christian belief in the sanctity of life. As a long-standing advo- 
cate for the abolition of capital punishment the Council has consistently urged 
governments to sign and ratify the Second Optional Protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights that aims at abolition of the death penal- 
ty. In keeping with this position the World Council of Churches has campaigned 
with other international organizations for abolition of the death penalty in the 
United States of America and we are therefore greatly encouraged by your action. 


It is our hope that the decision taken by you in this matter will stimulate oth- 
ers concerned in the United States, and other countries as well, to review and 
reconsider the flaws inherent in the system of capital punishment. 


Sincerely yours, 


Peter Weiderud 
Director 


Appeal for clemency for Lionel Tate 
Letter to Mr Jeb Bush, Governor of Florida, 2 April, 2003 
Your Excellency, 


The World Council of Churches appeals to you in the case of Lionel Tate, who 
was sentenced on March 9th, 2003 by the Court in Florida to life in prison with- 
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out parole. At the time the crime was committed Lionel was 12 years old, but he 
was tried as an adult. 


The Anglican Bishops of the Episcopal Church in the State of Florida have 
written to Your Excellency seeking clemency for Lionel Tate. The World Council 
of Churches endorses the requests of the bishops on humanitarian grounds. 


Given the circumstances of the case, the Council is of the view that the pun- 
ishment meted out by the US Court to the accused, who was a minor at the time 
when the crime was committed, is not only harsh but also fails to take into con- 
sideration his tender age. The World Council of Churches is of the view that the 
Court, while deciding this case, should have given serious thought to the appli- 
cation of principles of restorative justice. 


We therefore call on Your Excellency by the powers invested in the Office of 
the Governor of Florida to exercise clemency so that Lionel Tate can be reunited 
with his family and lead a normal life. 


Yours sincerely, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 


Message of support 
Letter to Dr Bob Edgar, General Secretary of NCCCUSA, 5 December, 2003 


Dear Bob, 


Being aware of your initiative to intercede before the US authorities so that the 
visit of Ms Adriana Pérez Oconor and Ms Olga Salanueva Arango to their hus- 
bands Mr Gerardo Hernandez Nordelo and Mr René Gonzélez Sehwerert, detained 
in federal prisons in the US, is granted, I would like to express my support for your 
action. This visit, which has not been authorized since 1998 in the case of Ms Pérez 
Oconor and 2000 in the case of Ms Salanueva Arango, should be granted for human- 
itarian reasons, especially in the present time of preparation for Christmas. 


Christmas reminds us of the birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem, under the 
astonished gaze of Mary and Joseph. It is, without doubt, a time for family gath- 
ering, for strengthening relationships among family members, among friends and 
communities, and even nations. As I have recently written, “the Christmas mes- 
sage of ‘peace on earth’ is about overcoming hopelessness and resignation and giv- 
ing people courage to take both small steps and long strides forward.” I believe 
your initiative is a step strongly based in the Christmas spirit. 


As I send you on behalf of the World Council of Churches our best wishes for 
a Holy Christmas for you, your family and the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA, I remain yours in Christ, 


Konrad Raiser 
General Secretary 
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Letter to the US member churches 
3 November, 2004 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


Grace to you and peace in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I am writ- 
ing to you, the member churches of the World Council of Churches in the United 
States of America, on behalf of your extended church family around the world. 


We ask God’s grace and peace for you and for who will finally be chosen as leader 
of your country. We send this letter to encourage and support you in these impor- 
tant times and to renew our fellowship in the unity of the Holy Spirit and in the 
bonds of peace. 


The choice of the US President is of great concern not only to the people of the 
USA but also to people across the world. Though we are confident that God’s 
Holy Spirit, the Advocate and the Comforter, is with us, many people in the world 
today confess to feeling afraid for the future. People feel fear of terrorism, fear of 
old struggles newly re-branded as terrorism, and fear of fear itself in the service 
of great power. 


Yet this letter is not about fear. It commends God’s all-embracing grace and peace 
to you, in faith and with goodwill. 


Know that we stand with you, as sisters and brothers, in the hope that only God 
can give. That hope reminds us that fear is no match for the recognition of God’s 
presence in our lives which sustains our faith. We can look with confidence to the 
days ahead because there is far more that unites us as people of faith than sepa- 
rates us as citizens of a divided world. We are all members of Christ’s body. Nothing 
—no terror, no fear, no lie — can ever separate us. 


We do not ask whose side God was on in this election. Rather, with Abraham 
Lincoln when he confronted a divisive war, we seek to be found on God’s side. 
We pray that all people of faith may discern with the help of God’s Spirit what 
is good for the world. 


Many people have watched the US closely in recent months, with great interest 
in how churches shape a powerful nation’s stance towards the world. The harsh 
claims that make most of the headlines, that invoke the judgment of a partisan 
god, have provoked deep concern around the world. 


How different it is, however, when churches offer a moral and spiritual compass 
for their community, their nation and the world. They are a voice for the good of 
all and are seen as such. They love the whole world; they pray for God to bless 
the lands of others. People far and near — especially our cousins of other faiths — 
await such signs from all of us. 


As fellow citizens of the world, we wish you peace. Half a century ago, with US 
leadership, an international community convinced of the need for change gave 
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birth to the United Nations, to the UN Charter, to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, to the Geneva Conventions and much more. The shared purpose 
then was to secure peace and promote human security. Churches of the day and 
their members added greatly to the process and did not go unheard. They served 
as a moral conscience for their time. 


Today, too, people all over the world recognize what the United States can offer. 
By being a country open to newcomers of different cultures and creeds. By trust- 
ing the rule of law. By supporting democracy and the freedom of speech. By being 
ready to take action when the international community, through the United 
Nations, asks for US participation and leadership. By being generous to those in 
need. By addressing the root causes of poverty and social injustice, within the US 
as well as globally. As churches we are asked to be involved and contribute to such 
political directions. 


The member churches of the US have been active in forming the mind of the ecu- 
menical movement throughout its history. As a worldwide family of more than 
340 churches, we share with each other and with the wider world the privilege 
of living for a purpose deeper than economic success and working for goals greater 
than national security. 


On this 3rd day of November, 2004, we pray that we may answer the challenges 
before us in faith and in love, together. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 


Statement on Detainees at Guantanamo Bay 
WCC Central Committee, Geneva, 15-22 February, 2005 


All human beings regardless of race, sex or belief have been created by God as 
individuals and in one human community. “Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal in the deter- 
mination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him.” 
(Article 11 of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights) 


The Central Committee is therefore deeply concerned by the continued uncon- 
scionable and illegal detention of over 600 foreign nationals, mostly Muslims, at 
the Guantanamo Bay Naval Base. The detainees have been held without due 
process and in total violation of the norms and standards of international human- 
itarian and human rights law including the provisions of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) which the US ratified in 1992. 


The US Government has denied detainees the scrutiny of their cases by courts of 
law in the US on grounds that “they are being held under the President’s author- 
ity as Commander in Chief and under the laws and usages of war”. Also they are 
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“aliens with no connection to the US being held outside sovereign US territory”. 
These grounds of detention undermine the universal principles of jurisprudence 
and are in violation of the fundamental rights of the detainees. 


We are therefore encouraged by the actions of the NCCC-USA that has joined voic- 
es with other human rights, legal and religious non-governmental organizations 
in an amicus curiae brief filed in the US Supreme Court. The NCCC-USA’s request 
to visit the detainees at Guantanamo Bay on a pastoral and humanitarian basis was 
denied by the government. The NCCC-USA remains committed to the struggle 
for justice and rule of law and continues to monitor the situation as some of the 
cases of the detainees are being litigated under the US judicial system. 


The Central Committee meeting in Geneva, February 15-22, 2005: 


Urges the US Government immediately to grant legal rights accorded to detainees 
as outlined in the amicus curiae brief to which the NCCC-USA, together with 
other national and international non- governmental organizations, is a party; 


Appeals to the US Government to let NCCC-USA fulfill its pastoral and human- 
itarian responsibilities to the detainees by giving it permission to visit them at 
Guantanamo Bay; 


And calls on the churches to: 


Appreciate and encourage the important work being done by the NCCC-USA 
in its endeavours to struggle for the rule of law and secure due process for those 
detained at Guantanamo Bay; 


Educate and conscientize their congregations to the situation of those present- 
ly under detention in Guantanamo Bay and to fulfill their responsibility as a com- 
munity of faith in Christ by calling for the release of those being held in deten- 
tion under inhuman conditions; 


Calls on member churches to pray for the just and fair treatment and trials of 
those under detention and for their families. 


Expression of compassion with all the victims of Hurricane Katrina 
Message to the US member churches, 1 September, 2005 


The whole fellowship of the World Council of Churches unites in prayer for the 
people, leaders and churches of the United States as you come to grips with the 
tragedy brought to your shores by hurricane Katrina. We pray for those who 
mourn, who suffer, who search for meaning. We pray the time will come when 
even those who are now most troubled in spirit will rediscover the hope of resur- 
rection. We pray for those who have perished and are already safe within God’s 
eternal keeping. And we pledge our solidarity with those who have begun the 
task of rebuilding broken walls and restoring stricken lives. In particular, we hold 
in our prayers all the church relief agencies, workers and volunteers who are strug- 
gling to assist those in need. 
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“May the God of peace, who brought back from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great shepherd of the sheep, by the blood of the eternal covenant, make you 
complete in everything good, that you may do his will, working among us that 
which is pleasing in his sight; through Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory forev- 
er and ever. Amen.” (Hebrews 13:20-21). 


Condolences on the death of Rosa Louise McCauley Parks 
Letter to the US member churches, 27 October, 2005 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


The passing away of Rosa Louise McCauley Parks is a challenging reminder to 
us as churches that resistance to racism, in all its forms, is a responsibility that 
we continue to carry. I have read recently that Rosa Parks’ belief in God and her 
religious convictions were at the core of everything she did. In her autobiogra- 
phy she wrote: “I'd like for {readers} to know that I had a very spiritual back- 
ground and that I believe in church and my faith and that has helped to give me 
the strength and courage to live as I did.” 


As we mourn the passing of this legendary woman, we are inspired by her life 
of faith that led to her contributions to the Civil Rights Movement. That “small 
and courageous act” on her part of not giving up her seat to a white passenger on 
a city bus started a protest that was felt throughout the United States and in fact 
the whole world, as it, without a doubt, redirected the course of history. It is my 
conviction that this act contributed significantly to the stirring of the waters of 
resistance to racial segregation in South Africa and in other parts of the world. 


Jesus said: “Blessed are those who hear the word of God and obey it.” (Luke 
11:28). In refusing to obey a dehumanizing, racist rule, Rosa Parks affirmed both 
her loyalty to God and her own dignity as a person created in God’s image and 
loved by God. It was this sense of costly obedience that strengthened her and so 
many others in their struggle. 


My prayer as we honour this great soul is that we will continue to be relent- 
less in the fight against racism in all its forms in church and society. I strongly 
reaffirm the World Council of Churches’ commitment to continue addressing the 
unfinished agenda in the struggle to overcome racism. We express our solidarity 
with the churches in the US who have been in the forefront of the struggle. 


With all good wishes and prayers, 
Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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Appeal against the Second Report of the Commission for Assistance to a 
Free Cuba 
Letter to H.E. George W. Bush, President of the United States, 10 July, 2006, cf. 
Latin America and the Caribbean, p. 305. 


Appeal against execution of Puerto Rican national | 
Letter to Hon. Jeb Bush, Governor of the State of Florida, 6 December, 2006 


Honorable Governor Bush, 


The purpose of this letter is to appeal to your Excellency to save the life of the 
Puerto Rican national Mr Angel Nieves Diaz, who was sentenced to death by the 
State of Florida over twenty years ago, and is presently awaiting execution. His 
execution is set for 13 December and all judicial appellate procedures have been 
exhausted. Therefore the only remaining option is for you to intervene to halt his 
execution. 


The World Council of Churches and its members are opposed to the death 
penalty. The circumstances of this case in particular merit Your Excellency’s imme- 
diate intervention, considering both the advanced age of Mr Diaz and the pro- 
longed duration of his imprisonment. Moreover, doubts have also been expressed 
with respect to the proceedings of Mr Angel Nieves Diaz’s case resulting in his 
being sentenced to death and the case needs to be reviewed. 


The World Council of Churches declared in one of its policy statements that 
its members are unconditionally opposed to the death penalty as an expression of 
its commitment to the sanctity of life. As Christians, we believe that God creat- 
ed human beings as an infinitely precious part of His creation and has endowed 
each one of them with the gift of life. The churches therefore have a responsibil- 
ity to promote strict adherence to the international rule of law and international 
human rights standards related to the treatment of the accused. 


In these circumstances, we appeal to your Excellency to demonstrate compas- 
sion and humanity by granting clemency to Mr Diaz. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rev. Dr Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
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PACIFIC 


AOTEAROA-NEW ZEALAND 


Initiative for a resolution to move forward on nuclear disarmament 
Letter to H.E. Ms Rosemary Banks, Permanent Mission of New Zealand to the United 
Nations, 8 February, 20006, cf. Peace and Disarmament, p. 127. 


FIJI 


Statement to the Fiji Council of Churches and the Assembly of the Christian 
Churches in Fiji 
6 December, 2006 


The World Council of Churches has received with shock and profound distress 
the news of yet another military coup in Fiji. The manner in which the military 
authorities have dismissed the elected Prime Minister of the country is in total 
disregard of democratic norms and principles of governance. The action of the 
military is in violation of the constitution and is tantamount to subversion of the 
rule of law which Fiji can ill afford at this critical juncture. In the 21st century 
there should be no justification for military coups anywhere. Any political prob- 
lems should be solved through democratic processes. 


The repercussions of this military take-over will impact the national economy 
and create adverse consequences for the welfare and well-being of the people. The 
military coup has therefore not only been condemned by the local churches, but 
also by the neighbouring countries in the region and beyond. 


The World Council of Churches appeals to the military leadership in Fiji to restore 
the democratic process before further damage, as the result of division and con- 
frontation, is done to the country and its people. The World Council of Churches 
remains in solidarity with the churches and the people of Fiji as they pass through 
this critical period. 


Assuring you of prayers and support, 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Kobia 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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CCIA MEMBERSHIP (to February 2006) 


Mr Bethuel Kiplagat, Moderator, Anglican Church of Kenya 
Mr Marwan Bishara Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, Palestine 
Sr Patricio Alejandro Castillo Pefia Methodist Church of Chile 
Archpriest Vsevolod Chaplin Russian Orthodox Church 
Ms Lois McCullough Dauway United Methodist Church, USA 
Pasteur Jean-Arnold de Clermont Reformed Church of France 
Rey. Shirley C. de Wolf United Methodist Church, Zimbabwe 
Dr Annemarie Dupré Waldensian Church, Italy 
Mrs Donnalie Edwards-Cabey Church of the Province 
of the West Indies, Antigua 

Dr Alison Elliot Church of Scotland, UK 
Dr Rubem Cesar Fernandes United Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
Prof. Cees Flinterman Reformed Churches in the Netherlands 
Mr Gabriel Habib Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch, Lebanon 
Mr Rasmus Hylleberg Baptist Union of Denmark 
Prof. John Langmore Anglican Church of Australia 
Archbishop Nifon of Targoviste Romanian Orthodox Church 
Rev. Kenichi Otsu United Church of Christ in Japan 
Dr Antonios Papantoniou Church of Greece 
Dr. Bernice Powell-Jackson United Church of Christ, USA 
Mr Ernie Regehr Mennonite Church, Canada 
Rey. Juan Abelardo Schvindt Evangelical Church 
of the River Plate, Argentina 

Ms Ashley Seaman Presbyterian Church (USA) 
Rt Rev. Bishop Dinis S. Sengulane Church of the Province 
of Southern Africa, Mozambique 

Mr Lopeti Senituli Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga 
Dr Christopher Tremewan Anglican Church, Aoteoroa/New Zealand 
Mr Stein Villumstad Church of Norway 
Ms Monica Vincent Church of South India 
Mr Tony Waworuntu Protestant Church in Indonesia 
Ms Glenda Wildschut Church of the Province 
of Southern Africa, South Africa 

Ms Cristina Zeledon Evangelical Methodist Church of Costa Rica 
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CCIA STAFF & INTERNS 


GENEVA AND NEW YORK (BETWEEN 2003 AND 2006) 


GENEVA 


Mr Peter Weiderud, Church of Sweden 
CCIA Director & Team Coordinator (to July 2006) 


Mr Clement John, Church of Pakistan 
Programme Executive, Asia & Pacific, Human Rights & Religious Freedom 
Acting CCIA Director (from August 2000) 


Ms Salpy Eskidjian Weiderud, Armenian Apostolic Church of Cyprus 
Programme Executive, Middle East, Peacebuilding & Disarmament (to July 2006) 
International Coordinator EAPPI Programme (to June 2004) 


Dr Elizabeth Ferris, Religious Society of Friends, USA 
Programme Executive for Uprooted (to June 2003) 


Mr Jonathan Frerichs, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Programme Executive, Middle East, Peacebuilding & Disarmament 
(from September 2004) 


Dr Guillermo Kerber, Roman Catholic Church, Uruguay 
Programme Executive, Latin America & Caribbean, Impunity, Justice & Reconciliation 


Mr Melaku Kifle, Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church 
Programme Executive Africa, including Focus on Africa (retired in October 20006) 


Mr Rifat Kassis, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jordan and the Holy Land 
International Coordinator EAPPI Programme (from July 2004) 


Ms Anne-Marie Vuignier-James 
EAPPI Programme Associate (from May 2003) 


Ms Semegnish Asfaw 
Junior Consultant (from November 2004) 


Ms Patricia Bruschweiler 

Ms Diana Chabloz 

Ms Beth Godfrey (to June 2003) 

Ms Beatrice Merahi 

Ms Helena Mayer July — September 2003) 
Ms Sabine Sahinidis (to July 2003) 

Ms Jacqueline Shahinian (to December 2006) 
Ms Charlotte Vanel (to March 2005) 

Ms Marysa Zoureli (May — December 2006) 
Administrative Assistants 
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Sarah Gjerding, Denmark, July — September 2003 
Leigh-Ann Popek, Canada, September 2003 — March 2004 
Julia Novitskaia,Canada, September 2004 — February 2005 
Susan Lee, Canada, September 2005 — February 2006 

Jane Leeke, Canada, September 2006 — February 2007 
Busiku Nduna, Zambia, October 2004 — March 2005 
Marlon Zakeyo, Zimbabwe, October 2003 — October 2004 


Interns 


NEW YORK 

Rev. Dr Laurence K. Bropleh, United Methodist Church (to August 2006) 
Rey. Christopher Ferguson, United Church of Canada, seconded by the United 
Church of Canada (from September 2006) 

Mr Hans Heijs, seconded by ICCO (August 2004 — August 2005) 

Ms Katherine Nightingale, seconded by Christian Aid July 2005 — July 2006) 
Representatives to the United Nations in New York 


Ms Catherine Bordeau (from July 2006) 
Ms Gloria Feliciano (to July 2006) 
Ms Cynthia Goddard (April 2005 — March 2006) 


Administrative Assistants 
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